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IS CUBISM PURE ARTP—A DEBATE 


S Cubism, as exemplified in the frontispiece to this debate, art? To 
many, perbaps to a majority of our readers, this abstract painting by 
Picasso will seem incomprebensible. It will bewilder and even annoy 
them, and they will summarily reject it. There is a minority, however, 
to whom the picture is not only art, but great art. Indeed there is an 
extreme left wing willing to argue that in Cubism and other modern 
experiments, painting for the first time bas achieved the freedom of true ; 
art, that all that bas gone before bas been mere illustration, a sort of ¥ 
unmechanical, free-band photography. | 
But probably the largest number of Forum readers will be found 
among those who bave formed no definite opinions on this subject and ; 
who are eager to be informed. In the debate that follows between Mr. i 
Pach and Mr. Churchill, many will find an answer to one of the 
outstanding cultural and aesthetic questions of the day. 





PICASSO’S ACHIEVEMENT 


WALTER PAcH 


ABLO PICASSO is still in the early part of middle life, and | 
Pre for twenty years he has been a powerful influence on the 

art of his time. So unusual a fact would seem capable of a 
less vague explanation than that afforded by the artist’s —-€ | 
ity, and indeed, when we examine his work, particularly in the | 
phase represented by the frontispiece to the present article, there 
appears to be in this art a factor of idea which admits of trans- | 
lation into words. Undoubtedly it is Picasso’s ideas which have 
been accepted by other men; the art with which he presents them, 
however, the heat and intensity with which they appear in his 
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pictures are his own. And so, even in a case like his, where an 
impersonal, transmissible element occurs, what counts most is 
still the personality, the man. 

And it is one personality that we are dealing with when we con- 
sider Picasso, even though he has changed his style again and 
again. Certain critics and certain collectors will declare his im- 
portance in the early works, those of a romantic and illustrative 
vein, but accuse him of trying to fool himself or the public when 
he reaches Cubism. Others, less numerous, talk of bis later re- 
sumption of naturalistic painting as a weakness, a compromise 
with the great majority of patrons. But artists simply do not 
work that way. If they have any grasp of their problem and any 
capacity for dealing with it, their work appears so illimitable, so 
enthralling that any adulteration of it for material advantage 
would be, to them, a forfeiting of the thing they give their lives 
to attain. Only those who are ignorant of this fundamental of the 
artist’s psychology can assign ignoble motives as the reason for 
his adopting new methods. It is not easy for him to change his 
painting, and if he does so (I do not speak of the painters who are 
not artists), the fact is a token of his sincerity, of his recognition 
of a wider horizon than he had perceived before. No one, — not 
even Picasso himself, — could have foreseen the different stages 
of his work, but as we look back over them we see that they are 
bound together by the necessities of a mental evolution. And so 
to-day, when Picasso is again going on to a new type of “ab- 
stract”’ painting, he is still the man who gave us, over twenty 
years ago, those poignant visions of life, still the man who did 
most in the a of Cubism and who went beyond its 
first forms. 

The qualities of draftsmanship and painting in his early works 
were sufficient to carry him, almost at a bound, into the forefront 
of Paris artists; they were not sufficient to satisfy the man him- 
self. To understand the reason for this is to understand the prob- 
lem of contemporary art. The most eminent of German writers 
on the modern evolution, Julius Meier-Graefe, sees in Picasso’s 
restlessness a sign of exhaustion in the great movement that had 
been continuing for a century or more; he sees artificial stimuli 
replacing the natural life that had previously animated the body 
artistic, which is now, he considers, due to rest a long time, until 
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social and intellectual conditions call for a new expression, such as 
our chaotic world of to-day cannot nourish. Let us note in passing 
that this is exactly what George Moore wrote over thirty years 
ago. Yet in those thirty years, works have been produced among 
which everyone will find material for refuting the prophecy of the 
admirable Irish critic, and while that does not prove that Meier- 
Graefe’s analysis will fare as hardly, one may still feel that the 
world, even to-day, offers fitting ideas to the artist, if only he 
have the mind to recognize them before they pass. What one may 
well agree with in the above idea of Picasso is that he is typical of 
his period, or at least of a phase of his period. 

hile the world and its art never stand still, there are times 
when the movement of ideas is accentuated. Such times are 
especially those, like the present one, when the forms of life and 
of thought peculiar to one epoch are being replaced by those of 
another. Some men are strong enough to carry on their work 
unperturbed by the changing conditions, which they recognize 
and of which they are a part. Matisse and Derain are of this type 
to-day. Then there are the dullards who are oblivious to the life 
of the surrounding world and whose thoughts are still of matters 
that were finished and done with years and years before. Finally 
there are those who are so conscious of the movement of the time 
that they enter into every struggle that it makes for readjust- 
ment, and are of those who most actively bring to birth the new 
era. Picasso is of this type. His restlessness is of our time. He 
knows the past as few others know it. A Spaniard, he is of the 
country that contains such a wealth of memories, — Greek, 
Roman, Byzantine, Mediaeval, and Renaissance, — that the 
hand of tradition is nowhere heavier than it is on his people. But 
Don Quixote, even when he appears to be defending the Tests of 
a bygone period, is in reality the champion of ideals essential to 
the justification of man’s whole existence, and the divine mad- 
man’s triumph in our affections over the “reasonable” people 
surrounding him is the eternal triumph of the artist. It is natural 
that a Spaniard should be the man to incarnate the struggle for 
the pure idea in a world obsessed with material values. 

hether one likes Cubism or not, whether one understands it 
or not, one thing must be evident from the contemplation of even 
a single picture like the one here reproduced: the Cubist breaks 
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with literal representation for the sake of an expression not to be 
obtained, — at least by him, — through the depicting of objects as 
they exist before his eyes. So far from incurring the accusation of 
ignoble motives, to which I referred before (and it was with 
regret that I made even a mention of them), Picasso and his 
group count as the men who have accepted every risk in order to 
preserve for themselves and for us the vital force of all art. To ask 
why Raphael or Rubens did not have to resort to Cubistic forms 
for such a purpose is simply to ask why the modern period is not 
the same as the Renaissance, or, more specifically, why different 
ideas require different modes of expression. 

For we see, as soon as we compare the two classics just named, 
how widely they are separated from each other. Both, to be sure, 
make an effort to include in their painting all the material fur- 
nished by the sight of nature, but how far this is from the essential 
question, that of their art, is evidenced by the fact that so great 
a man as Ingres looked on Raphael as a god and Rubens as, — 
quite literally,— an abomination. All through the history of 
appreciation we see that the criterion of excellence in a work of 
art is something outside its resemblance to the world of the eyes. 
The materialistic heresies of our period have made possible the 
existence of collections such as one sees at the Metropolitan 
Museum, for example, where one goes from glorious works of the 
old and the modern masters to pictures by Meissonier, Regnault, 
Zorn, and Zuloaga, — to name but a few of the painters whose 
likeness to the masters rests on the single criterion of naturalism. 

As we grow in our understanding of pictures, we never fail to 
note the deepening of our interest in the real artists, ancient and 
modern, and the utter disappearance of any interest that the 
pseudo-artists seemed at first to possess. (Even so, there is no 
reason to hate them, for at some time in their lives they made a 
certain effort toward art, and if, because of mental or even moral 
deficiency, they failed to attain it, the sense of frustration which 
at moments always pierces the armor of wordly success punishes 
men beyond the power of external agency.) And so perhaps there 
is a certain weak argument for the inclusion of the bad works in 
our museums: they do not stay on the walls forever and mean- 
while give the public an opportunity, in our leaderless period, to 
work out for itself the relative value of the exhibits. What one 
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regrets is that the opportunity is not more complete; the work 
which imitates the externals of the classic things is so much surer 
of a welcome than that which, — like Picasso’s, — starts anew 
from their source to find the form it demands in its time. If 
Picasso is considered too recent a man to illustrate my contention 
that the museums give to the letter of the law priority over its 
spirit, let the reader look back over the whole nineteenth century 
and note how late the masters arrived (frequently after their 
death) at the success which came to weaklings early in life. 
The general, and necessary, consideration of the differences 
among artists has delayed my reaching the special qualities of the 
icture before us. We may best approach them by the route that 
sed himself took to reach it, — and to go beyond it. His first 
stage was the usual one of the student in the severe academies of 
Spain. The fact that he had graduated from them at the age of 
twelve is the first indication of the swiftness of his mind. Then we 
find him working with the ideas suggested by the museums of his 
country, where El Greco seems to have inspired him the most. 
Coming to France, he realizes at once how much nearer the life of 
the time the French are than the artists who had surrounded him 
at home, and, while having his fill of the excitement of living, — 
and that can be very exciting indeed for one who sees the art and 
beauty of Paris and has to keep body and soul together with the 
slender earnings of a young artist, — he makes a close study of 
the various masters of the time, ending inevitably with Cézanne. 
Had Picasso left off at this moment, he would doubtless be con- 
sidered one of the most brilliant draftsmen of modern times and 
an illustrator of the first rank. Although only some twenty-five 
years old, his precocious start and phenomenal rapidity had made 
his career longer than one would ordinarily count it, and the num- 
ber of his drawings, etchings, and paintings during this time is a 
very large one. His line is of amazing sureness and freedom; he 
models his forms with economy and with great power; his color, 
while subsidiary, has fineness and a sense of reserve. None of the 
aesthetic elements just mentioned is insisted on for itself; each 
works with the rest in creating the impression of some scene con- 
nected with the experience of the artist: the poor people of Spain 
or of Paris, the acrobats of the fair and the circus, the life of the 
cafés and the studios, — everything that stirs the quick interest 
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of a young man who sees his own poverty, excitement, and delights 
mirrored in the world around him. The mirror, — whether it is 
accurate or whether it darkens or illuminates or distorts the thing 
it reflects, — is, indeed, the symbol of the illustrator. 

Picasso saw the work of Cézanne and realized that art includes 
something more than illustration. His first essays with the forms 
suggested by the great modern took him into a study of depth and 
solidity such as he had never before made. No painter or sculptor 
at all alive to the achievement of the present time has failed at 
least to attempt a utilization of the properties of substance which 
Cézanne rendered so important. But where the academic modern- 
ists (and there are thousands of them) saw in the teaching of the 
master nothing but an extension of their earlier ideas of perspec- 
tive and modeling, Picasso soon perceived that the stronger grasp 
on the qualities of sight which Cezanne afforded was only a means 
of closing in on the reality of the existing world. That was the idea 
of Courbet, whose art was Cézanne’s point of departure. Impres- 
sionism did not turn Cézanne away from reality ne gave him, on 
the contrary, a new approach to it; and when, in later life, he was 
ready to make a synthesis of his findings, he gave us those bare, 
grand statements of his vision, sometimes enriched by a wealth of 
amplifying nuances, which are the most determining factor there 
is for our present seeing of the world. While the superficial artists 
were trying to paint more Cézannes, repeating the master’s whole 

erformance as best they knew how, — Picasso, with his keen 
intelligence, sought for the principles underlying the phenomena 
of Cézanne’s magic. He simplifies his pictures more and more, 
watching for the lines, the ones, and the colors which produce 
the effect. The force and clearness of the simple geometrical 
figures replace the complexities of outline and surface in human 
beings and in landscape. 

From this point to the earlier Cubism, represented in our illus- 
tration, the step will not be a very long one. Picasso has distin- 
guished between attaining reality and picturing the totality of the 
aspects of nature. In rejecting forms which had no significance in 
the design which he gives as his equivalent for the structure of the 
world, in simplifying other forms or carrying on their reverbera- 
tions in space, he sees that the grand logic sensed by him and his 
contemporaries in Cézanne is a thing as unshakable as the laws of 
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mathematics. Perhaps it is even more necessary, for some intel- 
lectual slip in the application of an axiom or some underlying 
frailty in the axiom itself may vitiate the whole structure, where- 
as the truths of art, being inherent in our nature, are safe from 
this peril. 

As these conceptions of his work become clearer and clearer 
with each week’s painting, the trick of “copying nature” which 
he could perform when a boy seems less and less interesting. He is 
dealing with principles, with forces. The human figure which 
afforded the point of departure for the present picture is trans- 
lated (and all art is translation) into a thing made up of solid and 
void, of thrust and counterthrust, of light and dark. It is not 
simply a man or a woman in definite surroundings; it is ieee of the 
movement of the universe, or perhaps an epitome of that move- 
ment. Some one objects that I am getting out of art and into 
metaphysics. I reply that as soon as the mind enters, — and that 
is the basic condition for all art, — we have left the world of 
physical laws and are, in all cases, dealing with metaphysics. 

It would be interesting to go on to the later Picassos and show 
how in his neo-realism he took up once more those phases of na- 
ture which his Cubistic work caused him to put aside. After 
several years of that research, he came, last year, to a new need 
for investigation of the qualities which we loosely call the ab- 
stract ones. But such matters lie outside the topic proposed to me 
for the present discussion. I have said nmaal perhaps, of the 
closeness of Picasso’s effort to the needs of our time, its relation to 
our demand for an escape from materialism, and of the artist’s 
share in giving us a truer basis for the era that is just ahead of us. 
I would make my final word an affirmation that those people for 
whom Cubistic work has worn away its look of strangeness (and 
there are many thousands of such people to-day) see in it a repeti- 
tion of one of the most ancient miracles performed by man. He 
produced something to afford shelter or to serve religion, to make 
an image or to express an idea. If the work, as in the case of Pi- 
casso, is done with that special fervor we call genius, the question 
of shelter, of religion, of image, or idea may be forgotten; it is a 
work of art that remains. 
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PICASSO’S “FATLURE” 


ALFRED VANCE CHURCHILL 


LIE Faure has so admirably summed up the case against 
Ik Cubism that I can do no better than to let certain re- 
marks of his serve as my text upon this occasion. In his His- 
tory of Art, Vol. IV Modern Art, translated by Walter Pach 
himself, Elie Faure says, “Cubism is only an artificial stylization 
of form, basing itself on a wrong understanding of the saying of 
Cézanne (that all the forms in nature may be reduced to the cone, 
to the cylinder, and to the sphere), and which had no other pre- 
tension than that of symbolizing his thought. Independent of its 
pretensions to restore form in a block, in all its dimensions and 
without taking account of the reflections, it is the extreme of syn- 
thesis following upon the extreme analysis of the Neo-Impres- 
sionists. Like all systems, it can afford discipline for the painters. 
Dunoyer de Segonzac, Ozenfant, Lhote, L. A. Moreau, de la 
Fresnaye, Boussingault, le Fauconnier, and Metzinger became 
painters by going through or by skirting Cubism. Braque, Léger, 
and Juan Gris remain painters in spite of it, and Picasso, who was 
a painter before founding it, becomes one again as he leaves it. 
And all, having come to it in order the better to obey Cézanne, 
will detach themselves from it, thanks to him.” 


Cubism rests upon the assumption that the basis of art is or- 
ganization; that to create a work of art, in painting, is to combine 
forms and colors into a perfect organism. The proposal that or- 
ganization is fundamental in any art will hardly be disputed. The 
idea is an old one. It must have been in Plato’s mind when he said, 
“The artist disposes all things in order, and compels one part to 
harmonize and accord with the other part, until he has constructed 
a regular and systematic whole; and this is true of all artists.” 
And Aristotle expressed the same idea when he spoke of poetic 
imitation having “as its subject a single action, whole and com- 
plete, with a beginning, a middle, and an end. It will thus,” he says, 
‘resemble a living organism, and produce its proper pleasure.” 

Organism is not only a fundamental necessity of art, it offers, in 
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one of the arts at least, a very complete response to our aesthetic 
desires. Music, for the last two hundred years, has freed itself, in 
some of its highest inspirations, not only from the imitation of 
natural sounds, but from every relation to the other arts, to the 
dance or the literary a The fugues of Bach and the sym- 
phonies of Mozart, of Beethoven, or of Brahms, are examples of 
an art which, though related to vocal expression and to the laws 
of emotional experience, stands as our nearest approach to “‘ab- 
solute art”’. 

Cubism makes the further assumption that organization is all- 
sufficient for the purposes of painting, just as it is for instrumental 
music. The Cubist agrees, aime that the laws of organization 
were observed by the great painters of the past. The essential 
qualities of absolute art may be discerned in the works of such 
men as Signorelli and Piero della Francesca, and in all thesupreme 
masters. But these masters have introduced, along with those 
qualities, a large element of illustration, and sometimes of actual 
imitation of nature. The Cubist is persuaded that such ingredients 
are extraneous and unnecessary, if not actually harmful. He 
cherishes the belief that we are now prepared to “purify painting 
of imitation”, and to achieve an absolute art of form and color. 

It is an astounding proposal, and yet after all a natural one. 
Intellectually the theory is very appealing. The argument for it 
seems perfect. But the question remains, after all, whether it bas 
succeeded. And perhaps, as we think it over, a doubt may arise 
whether the theory be not too plausible; whether it may not prove, 
or imply, too much. “Purity” and “purify”, — let us regard the 
words well lest they carry connotations which lead to confusion of 
thought. 

We are compelled to observe that the occasions on which, in 
this very imperfect world, we may make a favorable use of “ pure” 
things, are very rare indeed. It was Dr. Holmes, I think, who 
affirmed that pure thought could not be assimilated. Pure food 
gives the tabloid, only to be taken from the vest pocket when a 
good meal is out of the question. The pure musical tone is the 
tone of the tuning fork, rejected by musicians as too uninteresting 
for use. The pure art of prose would possibly prefer the ideals of 
Gertrude Stein to those of Flaubert. In the realm of poetry, in- 
stead of Aristotle’s “imitation” expressed through the medium 
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of a perfect organism, we should have the perfect organism of 
vocal sounds without concrete significance. Swinburne took 
flight in this direction. What Homer does, on the contrary, is to 
say something greatly worth saying, with largeness, power, and 
beauty, — that is, in organized form. It is the difference between 
the aesthete and the creative genius. . . . The Impressionists 
(and the Neo-Impressionists) gave us the 1 pure prismatic palette, 
at the sacrifice of the deep, male coloration of the older masters. 
There has been much confusion in discussions of this subject. 
Cézanne and Van Gogh are habitually spoken of as exponents of 
pure color. They did not aim at pure color. In 1904 Cézanne was 
using _— colors habitually, including the siennas, the ochres, 
and black. . The art of song is impure, and the arguments 
against it are good until you listen to Schubert, and Wolff, and the 
Sappbische Ode. Opera is a hybrid of hybrids. ‘Wagner’ s theory of 
the union of all the arts is untenable. But think of the music 

roduced under that theory or, if you tire of Wagner, return to 
Gluck and the divine 4/ceste, and learn again what beauty may be 
born of an impure and hybrid art. 

It is evident then that a plausible theory of art may be incon- 
— and also that there is such a thing as a great art that is 

“pure”. Nor can the fact of purity stand, at any time, as a 
<a af greatness. 

No matter. The Cubist aims at purity. Picasso was ready to 
sacrifice the phenomenal in order to achieve the universal, — an 
enormous sacrifice! Was that sacrifice justified ? Is the phenom- 
enal, after all, as empty of meaning as he held it to be? Or may it 
be possible that Picasso failed to understand the profound and 
touching significance residing, potentially, 1 in the phenomenal? 
If not, why then do poet and painter drive straight at the con- 
crete, instinctively, leaving to philosophy to express itself in the 
abstract? Is it not the “‘ flower in the crannied wall” that enfolds, 
for the poet, the mystery of the universe? Is it not the humble 
primrose and the daffodil that give him thoughts that “lie too 
deep for tears’? Does he not leave the learned astronomer and 
wander off to look up in “perfect silence at the stars”? And i is it 
not the sight of a sleeping woman and child that “convinces” him 
as nothing else can convince? 

At all events the masters of the past had no fear of the phe- 
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nomenal. Their works have always been concrete and illustrative. 
They have been “story-telling” works. Count them over, from 
the marbles of Greece to Giotto, from Rubens to Van Gogh and 
his Good Samaritan. These examples need no argument. But 
Claude Monet and Cézanne, — they too (should you grant me a 
really liberal interpretation of the term),— are story-telling 
artists; for Monet tells always of the sunlight and the air (not to 
mention Normandie and London and the Riviera), and nothing is 
more important to human beings than these. As for Cézanne, the 
works in which he seems greatest to me have high values of as- 
sociation; and you may perhaps remember how he listened, with 
tears in his eyes, when he was told that his work mirrored the face 
itself of his beloved Provence. It might be difficult to show that 
these things, like Chardin’s still life and Van Gogh’s kitchen chair, 
have important associational significance (has The Chair really 
entered the British National Collection?), but if this were under- 
taken by a philosopher of sufficient acumen it could doubtless be 
done. Such works demonstrate once more that an inexplicable 
(perhaps a “universal””) meaning may lie enfolded in the phenom- 
enal, in the stark, uncompromising, common, and apparently 
unpoetic thing which for the moment serves as a vehicle of the 
artist’s thought. I do not imagine that we actually think of these 
associated ideas when we look at a painting. Certainly not! But 
it is the presence within us of such subconscious notions, memo- 
ries, and impulses, that gives the work of art a share of its signifi- 
cance. 

But if the masterpieces of the past are concrete and illustrative, 
they remain, after all, organisms of plane and volume. There is 
no other way. They have still, in addition to their significance in 
the usual meaning of the word, the “significant form” insisted on 
by Clive Bell. Rembrandt’s concern with the human values does 
not prevent the appearance in his works of that sublime archi- 
tecture of light and shade which this master possessed more surely 
than any other. That the Greek marbles speak of gods and heroes 
does not exclude a matchless architecture of line and plane. The 
inhabitant of Mars who had never known man would be glad at 
the sight of them. He would say, “Oh, the beautiful sculpture! 
What is it?” The organization is built up as if from within. It lies 
so deep it can be felt as long as a fragment of the stone holds to- 
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gether. Such a fragment gives pleasure when it is no longer possi- 
ble to tell what it is. 

To say these things is to admit a large measure of truth in the 
leading principle of Cubism. I would simply add that the highest 
art seems to me not possible of attainment through organization 
alone. Nor do I believe that painter and sculptor can reach the 
level of supreme inspiration unless physical and associational 
elements be powerfully present. 

The picture here reproduced, a new version of the theme of the 
nude descending the staircase, is a characteristic work of Cubism 
and a fine example of Picasso. It would have been difficult to 
choose a better one for our purpose, from either point of view. 
The picture has no literary program, and only the barest residuum 
of representative or associational value. The aim of the work is, 
very evidently, to provide a kind of music for the eye. If not 
wholly purified of representation, it goes a long way at least to- 
ward abstraction. Presumably Picasso did not intend that gesture 
and movement should have precise meaning, and there is, of 
course, no facial expression. . . . The organization is interesting, 
if not completely satisfying. It is a handsome pattern of dark and 
light, full of subtle harmonies and oppositions, but lacking the 
simplicity, and the unity, of the great masters of form. Delacroix 
would, I feel, have counseled a further development and empha- 
sis of the horizontals, in the interest of strength. . . . As form 
motivs we have freely interpreted mathematical planes and 
solids. The divine shapes of the human body, so infinite in com- 
plexity, so simple in effect, have vanished. It is often assumed that 
Cubism represents a eva toward simplification. I cannot 
agree to this. To the claim that, in such works as the one under 
discussion, “the force and clearness of the simple geometrical 
figures replace the complexities of outline and surface in human 
beings and in landscape”, I can only reply that I am unable to see 
what is meant by such language. It is not true for me. The line, 
and the dark and light pattern of this picture impress me as far 
more complicated than in any parallel work by Piero della 
Francesca, Ingres, Van Gogh, Gauguin, or Cézanne. In their 
canvases the principal tones of dark and light may be easily and 
quickly counted. . . . And if Picasso has here “attained reality” 
it is in some sense which escapes my apprehension. Altogether the 
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work is a bold and interesting attempt at the solution of a prob- 
lem that seems to me insoluble. 

It is well to approach our problem with detachment. the 
struggles of an artist’s life are touching, sometimes illuminating; 
but we must strive to solve the larger questions as if those things 
were not. That Picasso was precocious, that he was graduated at 
twelve from an academy of the severe old type in his native 
Spain, is interesting; but it must not be allowed to weigh with us. 
(The fact is really suspect, when one recalls the roll of the masters 
who were slow in their schools, and rejected by officialdom: 
Géricault, whose master advised him not to go on, and Delacroix 
who ranked, — sixtieth was it? — in a concours de I’Ecole. But 
this should not be held over Picasso). . . . Above all let us keep 
out of the old fly-trap of the “undistributed middle”, — the 
masters were scorned; this man is scorned; therefore this man is 
a master. 

On the whole, then, I incline to the belief that poetry offers a 
more fruitful analogy with sculpture and painting than does 
music. The language of painting of course differs radically from 
that of literature. The differences are profound. One takes place 
in time, the other in space. The analogy must not be pressed too 
hard. Great things may be said through the organism of form and 
color which cannot be told in words. And it is these things, above 
all, that the genuine artist in painting will be constrained to 
express. Whether the organism is more important than the idea, 
or less so, is beyond any man to say. They are as inseparable as 
the body and the soul. 

I question, moreover, whether, after all his sacrifices, Picasso 
has achieved his aim. I ask whether he really succeeded in escap- 
ing from the Wheel of Things? Mathematical solids are things 
after all. He did not escape from them. How pure, in comparison, 
is the effect of music! For if music rests on mathematical ratios 
of vibration, it does not obtrude its origin. . . . I ask again, 
whether, in sacrificing the phenomenal, he may not have suc- 
ceeded in achieving merely the abstract instead of the universal? 
It is by no means the same thing. 

To answer such questions is quite outside the competence of the 
present writer; but of one thing he is convinced: — that in giving 
up the physical world with its associations the Cubist has weak- 
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ened his hold on the mind. Unless I am much mistaken, these 
associations will be found to constitute an integral part of the 
significance of form. . . . I feel too (though this is less impor- 
tant) that if Cubist theory is sound, it should have been possible 
by this time to purify painting not partially but completely, as 
absolute music is purified. So long as fragments and hints of 
human beings continue to disturb the work, there is a flaw some- 
where. 

There is another consideration which throws possible light on 
the discussion. Abstract music has been with us for a very long 
time. Since the day when some blessed faun shaped from his 
chosen reed the earliest pipe, and piped upon it ditties of one tone, 
there has been abstract music. The preferred music of childhood 
to-day is abstract, as it was in the childhood of the race. Children 
oe with elementary musical rhythms for their own sake. They 
ike to toot the horn or beat the drum better than they like to 
sing, and they like the brass band better than the chorus. On the 
other hand, the art of children to-day is not a play with elemen- 
tary form rhythms and color rhythms, as such. Their drawings are 
representations from the start, and invariably tell a story which 
is important to them. Is it that the impact of form on the nervous 
system is less immediate and so less satisfactory than that of 
sound? Is it that form and color carry with them a more inevitable 
suggestion of the phenomenal world? Is it that our 2 
with form in nature is chiefly with organized form, while our 
experience with sound in nature is with unorganized sounds? At 
all events, the tendency to abstraction in music must have come 
about quite without conscious reflection, in the far distant past. 

Consider the difference with abstract painting. Suddenly, in a 
highly sophisticated period, and in the twentieth century, a keen 
and intelligent youth arrives, almost overnight, at the convic- 
tion that painting, if it has not actually misunderstood its mission 
during the centuries, has at least failed to recognize its most 
precious value. Whereupon he proposes to cleanse it, straightway, 
of the accumulated superfluities of ages. 

Having conceived the idea, Picasso proceeds to work it out 
over a series of years of eager enthusiasm and brilliant experiment. 
He changes his style several times, accepting every risk of failure. 
He becomes the founder of Cubism. He may be right or he may be 
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mistaken. If right, he will have done a very wonderful thing 
indeed. If wrong, he has been led astray, through no unworthy 
motive, but through excess of intellectual curiosity, of inventive- 
ness, of theory. (There is raelly too much talk in the cafés of 
Paris.) . . . It was a brave proposal and a manly attack. After 
voicing our on however, we still find it necessary to ap- 
praise the results, and to question, in a calmer hour, whether a 
fruitful artistic program ever had its origin so exclusively in the 
conscious will. 

We close the discussion to adjourn sine die. Argument will not 
settle the question of Cubism. Meanwhile, the movement would 
seem to have exhausted itself. We are told that it is definitely 
leaving Paris, and has touched its apogee in Germany and New 
York. This exhaustion had been prophesied by the learned Meier- 
Graefe, who regarded Cubism as a sign of decadence, and by Elie 
Faure who saw it as an impasse. But the most cogent testimony is 
the example of Picasso himself. For if he has abandoned it, it can 
only be because he is aware of its insufficiency: he has perceived 
the impasse. The idea beneath his experiment was so magnificent 
that, if sound, it would have changed the face of the world. There 
could have been no exhaustion! How should such a project be 
abandoned by its creator unless he finds it wanting? As inconceiv- 
able, — is it not? — as that Bach himself should have turned 
back after glimpsing the possibilities of absolute music. 

But if Cubism is not eternal it has served as a discipline, and 
has bequeathed useful experience. It helped to free painting from 
an ideal of imitation which had been sterile since the days of Ter 
Borch, and from an academicism which was choking its life out. 
Cubism had a share, together with Van Gogh and Cézanne and 
the rediscovered primitives, in delivering the younger generation 
from the superstition that naturalistic effects of light and color 
are, in themselves, of aesthetic value. . . . And if Cubism went 
too far in the opposite direction it has done little harm. If hun- 
dreds of would-be Cubists have made worthless things, well, — as 
academicians they would have made others just as worthless. . . . 
And Cubism performed the salutary service of focusing thought, 
= a period of years, on the fundamental structure of the work 
of art. 
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two civilizations which bave bad the river, and country, were it not 
the longest “innings”, — those of that, behind all these, there hovers 
Auciost Egypt and Chine,—te the prodigious, insoluble enigma of a 
thought of deathbas beenuppermost, . + . 

and consequently life bas taken @ 1Vilization that goes back more than 
firmer grip. The Egyptians, be seven thousand years, and has left on 
says, bave set a powerful and this earth of ours innumerable traces 
ineffaceable seal upon our planet. +h4+ are ag clear, as fresh, as deeply 
graven, as though they dated from yesterday. There is nothing in 
the whole world that can compare with the temple of Luxor, the 
tombs of the Valley of the Kings and of Sakhara; with the pyra- 
mids, with the underground vaults of Apis. There is nothing, not 
even the famous temple of Angkor or ie palaces in China, that 
is so strange, so unexpected, so bewildering, so curiously, dis- 
concertingly human, — and human in a fashion that does not 
seem to belong to this planet. Nowhere in the world can we find 
an art that is so fantastic and yet so nicely balanced, so barbarous 
and yet so exquisitely cultured; an art that wanders with the 
same graceful ease from the colossal to the puerile, from the sub- 
lime to the grotesque; that produces, now a flimsy sketch, and 
then a perfect drawing finished down to the minutest detail; an 
art leaping from the most appalling monstrosity to a truth and 
sincerity that are as delicately real and true, as moving, as any 
greatest masterpiece painted by man. No race, no people, not 
even the people of Greece or China, has set so lasting, so powerful, 
so ineffaceable a seal upon this earth, or flashed on the world a 
vision so compact and massive, so absolute, so stupendous, so 
logical in its apparent illogicality, so immeasurable within its self- 
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imposed limits, so perfectly rhythmic in its own special rhythm. 
If Egypt had never been; or if, like Atlantis, all her monuments 
had disappeared in a planetary catastrophe, the history of this 
world would be the poorer for one of the most striking manifesta- 
tions of the human mind; as it is also probable that Grecian art 
and architecture, and those that derive from them, would have 
been vastly different. 

Was there beauty in all this? We cannot tell. Too many thou- 
sands of years, too many thousands of ideas, divide us from these 
grandiose monuments. We marvel at the waste of force and 
energy; they seem without any cause or reason to be sprawling 
their vastness in the void. Our first impression is that these colos- 
sal structures are malignant, hostile; we gaze at them resignedly, 
not attempting to understand. Then, little by little, as the blood 
leaves our brain and our eyes see more clearly, the crushing weight 
on us grows less, and we begin to discover something human in 
this overwhelming mass. We distinguish; we separate; and before 
long we note the rudiments of what were later to develop into the 
laws of the architecture we hold to be the most beautiful of all. 
There can be no doubt that the Greek temple, — the Parthenon, 
Segesta, Girgenti, — exists, in its entirety, in Karnak. No 
great effort of imagination is needed to produce it, complete, from 
its Egyptian matrix. It actually exists, — and in a less rudimen- 
tary state, in the Temple of the Queen Hotshopsitou, of the 
XVIIIth dynasty, at Deir-el-Bahri in the Valley of the Kings. 
There you find the unfinished porch with its entablature, its 
columns, and its capitals; if we came across it at Mycenae we 
should not be surprised, and the Atrides would have felt at home 
there, and have offered their sacrifices to Zeus. And yet it is one 
of the most ancient temples in Egypt, and dates back to 1500 
B.c. The Greeks would have added a pediment and lengthened the 
columns a little; the building might then have been set up at 
Girgenti or Paestum without offense to the most delicate eye. 

As for the gigantic statues of their gods and kings, while some 
of these seem mere hopeless monstrosities, and others are purely 
conventional and erected as it were by the dozen without any kind 
of conviction, there still are some that possess an authority, dig- 
nity, majesty, a supreme serenity, that the art of sculpture has 
hardly ever again achieved. 
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But it is the tiny masterpieces of their realistic sculpture that 
attract us most to-day. In the museum at Cairo there are statues 
in wood, diorite, schist, granite, limestone, sandstone, alabaster, 
and copper that belong to the ancient empire and date back to 
about three thousand years before Christ. They represent scribes, 
bakers, kings and queens, women grinding corn, cooks, brewers, 
hunters, naked children. One has only to look at them to realize 
that the art of reproducing the human body, human life and move- 
ment, the play of muscles, the face with a soul behind it, has 
rarely exceeded the level of what we find here; and that certain of 
these figures reveal a piety and tenderness, a power to breathe 
thought and feeling into matter and mould them into shape, that 
we shall rarely find equaled in the greatest artistic epoch of any 
country and of any time. 

Side by side with these exquisite little masterpieces, mixed up 
among them, are quantities of objects that are disconcerting in 
the extreme, that are hideous, stupid, childish, and bewildering. 
Let us suppose that you go to the first floor of the museum, to the 
long gallery reserved for the treasures recently disinterred from 
the tomb of Tutankhamen. Apparently this is the first time that 
the actual articles the dead man used during his lifetime have 
been found in an Egyptian tomb; the couch on which he lay, the 
throne he sat on, the garments, the jewels, the ornaments he 
wore, the things he had handled. As a rule only “doubles” were 
put in the tombs, in other words more or less faithful reproductions 
or facsimiles of these objects. But here, Tutankhamen being very 
young when he died, and his death having probably occurred 
suddenly, there will have been no time to make the “doubles”. 

Further, Tutankhamen was the special favorite of the priests 
of Amon, whose worship he had restored; Amenophis IV, his 
father, in his revolt against sacerdotal arrogance, having substi- 
tuted the cult of Aton. The priests were unwilling that the double 
of their well-beloved king should have to wait, while facsimiles 
were being made, for all the household affairs that would be 
needed in his new life; they consequently huddled together, with- 
out any delay, whatever had been in his palace at the moment of 
his death, and, with amazing prodigality, piled it all up in the 
different chambers of his tomb. 

The actual exhibits in the show-cases of the museum give us a 
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fair idea of the daily life, the surroundings, of a Pharaoh of the 
XVIIIth dynasty, that preceded the Christian era by fifteen to 
thirteen centuries. It was, following after the Pyramids, one of the 
great periods of Egyptian power and Egyptian art. Among other 
marvels, we find the torso of a young girl, which ranks with the 
most adorable pieces of Greek sculpture; we find wonderful bas- 
reliefs, and the bust of Amenophis IV, Tutankhamen’s father, an 
exquisite example of an art that had reached its zenith. 

And then, side by side with these, there is the furniture of poor 
Tutankhamen, which is the most extraordinary medley of crazy 
bric-a-brac that ever figured in an auctioneer’s nightmare; gold- 
encrusted couches with ivory and mother-of-pearl inlay posed on 
jackals or oxen that are flattened out like earthworms and totter 
on misshapen spidery legs; chests that look like milliners’ band- 
boxes, chariots of war that might serve as creaky perambulators, 
thrones on which no one would ever dare to sit, and, above and 
beyond all, alabaster vases that are so monstrously and absurdly 
overcrowded with ornament as to baffle all description, covered 
with sickly eruptions and knobs and bumps that ns and shine 
again, — the whole affair such a muddle and of such lunatic bad 
taste that the most ridiculous pieces of crockery offered as prizes 
at the humblest country fair would seem, by comparison, models 
of simplicity and classical restraint. 

What does it tell us, this life of old Egypt, the most ancient 
that it is possible to reconstruct with any approach to certainty, 
— what does it tell us, as we gaze at it here, in the very spot 
where it had its being five or six thousand years ago, under the 
same unchanging indigo sky with the sun shining on a land of 
abundance, generous and fertile beyond compare, and on the 
banks of a river that would seem, unlike any other river in the 
world, to be truly the friend of man? Externally, materially, in all 
that concerns the climate, the produce of the soil, the scenery, 
things to-day are more or less de same. The ploughs, the ships, 


the animals, the methods of irrigation, the people at work in the 
fields, look for all the world like the figures that cover the walls of 
the tombs of the ancient empire. The only difference is that Egypt 
is comparatively treeless to-day, whereas then it will probably 
have been more wooded. As for the life on the river, which is the 
most important of all, for the Nile is the soul of Egypt, the same 
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dababiyeb with long swallows’ wing sails still crawl along the dull 
yellow waters, that in the winter months nothing disturbs save 
only Cook and Son’s steamers. 

At the first glance, therefore, one would think that all was the 
same, that the thousands of years had not interrupted the reign 
of the countless Pharaohs who succeeded one another on this 
earth. But the atmosphere is different. The shell has remained 
intact, but there is nothing inside. Compared with what it used to 
be, the country exists only on the surface. Its real life is gone, the 
life that was three parts of itself, the life that we find so difficult 
to understand, for it was the life of death. And indeed ancient 
Egypt was, above all else, a tomb. The idea of death absorbed, 
overwhelmed her; nor was it an idea that, as with the Christians, 
offered hopes of eternal felicity to the true believer, but a death 
behind which lurked grim shapes, grim ordeals, a death that held 
out poor comfort, and was at its best a pale replica of life, pro- 
longed as far as could be underneath the ground and then finally 
absorbed in nothingness. 

The only matters of serious interest were mummies, sarcoph- 
agi, and the passing away of one’s friends. Funerary industries 
crowded the towns and the banks of the river. Everyone, down to 
the poorest fe//ab, had himself embalmed. The country was over- 
run with corpses. The essential thing was not to be happy in this 
world, but to have the assured possession of an inviolable tomb 
that should be very comfortably furnished. The cities of the living 
were as nothing compared with those of the dead. Even the pal- 
aces of the kings have disappeared; and as for the houses both of 
rich and poor, these were either constructions of lath and plaster 
or shanties hastily run up with wood and reeds in which the peo- 
ple camped while they waited for the symbolic barque that was to 
waft them to the other shore. But, across the river, in the “Land 
of the Meeting of Men”’, arose “The Good Dwelling”’, the eternal 
city, stately and steadfast, built of granite into which thirty or 
forty centuries have bitten in vain. Whatever served life has re- 
turned to the ooze of the river, to the sand of the desert; all 
things connected with death have remained, and abide; for the 
whole soil of Egypt is riddled, like a sponge, with innumerable 
tombs, while the surface is covered with pyramids and temples 
that are in fact no more than the tombs of gods and kings. 
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Did this shadow of death weigh on the people as much as it 
would on us? That is scarcely probable. The peasant or fel/ab in 
the days of the Pharaoh, as in our own time, had no leisure to 
meditate on life beyond the grave; he toiled from the rise of the 
sun to its setting for a wage that barely sufficed to keep off starva- 
tion. And yet, in the folk-lore of the XIIIth dynasty, there is a 
story, The Fellah’s Complaint, translated by Maspero, which 
shows him no poorer or unhappier than he is to-day. He leaves his 
village to seek his fortune, with a convoy of asses laden with salt 
and reeds, wolf-skins and jackal-hides, seeds of all kinds, grapes, 
pigeons, —— quail, — in fact, quite a respectable cargo of 
produce from the Plain of Salt, and one that certainly conveys no 
suggestion of penury. On the road he is robbed, through some 
shabby trick contrived by the slave of a Palace Intendant. Nine 
times in succession does he return, bubbling over with bold and 
incoherent and incessant talk, to demand justice of the Intendant 
who, poor man, means well, but cannot discriminate between the 
conflicting statements of defendant and plaintiff. But at the end, 
through the personal intervention of the Pharaoh, the peasant 
obtains restitution of all that had been taken from him. 

Now, to the enemy from without, the Pharaohs were pitiless. 
They put in chains, they mutilated, they exterminated, regarding 
this as their most obvious and undoubted duty; but in regard to 
their subjects, there never was perhaps in all this world a long line 
of monarchs so just, so humane, so paternal. With the exception 
of an occasional bastinado inflicted on a recalcitrant debtor, you 
will never find, in the hosts of paintings and drawings, an Egyp- 
tian being ill-treated, tortured, or put to death. In the midst of a 
barbarous world, manners were so gentle on the banks of the 
Nile that when it came to inventing some terrible punishment for 
the damned nothing more terrible could be found en suspending 
the criminal face downwards in the shades, casting him among 
swine, or having him devoured by hippopotami or crocodiles. It 
was only much later, at the beginning of our era, that the Asiatics 
taught them to invent a Gate of Hell, that pivoted on the right 
eye of the wicked rich, to his extreme discomfort. 

But the inhabitants of the great cities, — the functionaries, 
officials, scribes, merchants, — all those, in short, whom we would 
include to-day in the aristocracy and middle-class, — what sort 
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of life was theirs? It cannot have been attractive to be confronted 
by corpses at every turn; to be surrounded by gods that were 
nearly all monstrous, nearly all malignant; to have, as the sole 
object of one’s existence, a tomb underneath the ground. It is 
quite possible of course that, in spite of their lugubrious environ- 
ment, the Egyptians of the olden days made the best of things, 
just as we do. In any event, the mural paintings show us that 
their life was not forever troubled with thoughts of death. 

With the exception of a few high dignitaries, a few elect among 
the priestly caste who realized perhaps that to become a god was 
to return to the divine nothingness, the whole people, from the 
richest to the poorest, from the masters to the slaves, from the 
most cultured to the most ignorant, even the kings were obsessed 
by the idea of the frail, precarious, hesitating survival of their 
double; and if they had any desire to be happy on this earth it 
was, in the main, that they might provide a starting-point, a 
model, material, for their happiness under the earth, their happi- 
ness beyond the tomb. 

Whatever height the speculations of the initiated priests may 
have attained, it is certain that they made no effort to communi- 
cate it to the crowd. In the matter of the double, they gave 
solemn sanction, even in the royal tombs, to the grossest and most 
childish beliefs. The more distinguished the dead man, the more 
ridiculous would be the arrangements for his posthumous exist- 
ence. Some measure of idealism obtained in the ordinary tombs. 
There it was held sufficient to represent by symbols and images 
the objects that the shade would need. But in the tombs of the 
kings the priests buried the exact facsimiles of these objects, 
sometimes the objects themselves; sometimes legs of mutton 
and chicken, vegetables and fruit; and sometimes mummified 
servants. 

We cannot yet tell, with any certainty, what were the secret 
thoughts of the Egyptian priests; we are not even sure that they 
had any beyond those which are found in the cryptic pages of 
The Book of the Dead. Much has been said in regard to their occult 
science that the most recent Egyptologists have by no means con- 
firmed. It is of course true that the Great Pyramid of Cheops 
presents us with extraordinary enigmas, unlike those contained in 
any other monument in the world. For details I will refer the 
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reader to the fine book of Abbé Th. Moreux, La Science Mystéri- 
euse des Pharaobs; \et it suffice here if I mention that the meridian, 
the North-South line that passes over the apex of the Great 
Pyramid, is still, after the discovery of Australia and America, 
the actual meridian of to-day. Further, if we multiply by one 
million the height of the pyramid we obtain the distance from the 
earth to the sun. The length of the polar ray is given, as well as 
that of the sidereal year, and the distance covered by the earth 
on its orbit in a twenty-four hours day; the number of years of 
the precession of the equinoxes, a phenomenon only discovered 
by Hipparchus in 130 B.c., the density of the earth, and many 
other marvels that it would take too long to tell. 

These things can scarcely be coincidences, for all that the 
method of arriving at the measurements, multiplying now by one 
million and now by ten, may appear a little arbitrary. But it is not 
impossible that the Great Pyramid, which dates back to the be- 
ginning of the [Vth dynasty, about 3000 B.c., and is one of the 
most ancient monuments in Egypt, may be the tomb of some 
former civilization. In any event, the later monuments have, at 
least up to the present, revealed nothing remarkable. Indeed we 
find that the mechanics and geometry of the ancient Egyptians 
were of the most elementary order, and that in mathematics they 
had not even contrived a figure for each of the nine units of the 
decimal. It has long been regarded as a marvelous achievement 
that they should have been able to transport their enormous 
obelisks from the quarries of Assouan to Thebes, two hundred and 
fifty miles away, and to Memphis and Gizeh, a distance of five 
hundred miles; huge blocks which they would turn into statues 
or hoist on to the top of their pylons and pyramids. But their 
mural paintings, which record all the events of every-day life, 
show that this colossal transport was effected quite simply by 
means of boats; and that the hands of men set the great blocks in 
their places, — man-power, as we say to-day, being practically 
inexhaustible, there could never have been any difficulty in 
providing the requisite number. When a stone of some fifty tons 
weight had to be lifted on to a pylon, there would be erected, by 
the side of this pylon, as we find to-day at Karnak, a mountain of 
earth and bricks, forming an inclined plane, along which thou- 
sands of slaves towed and dragged the gigantic monolith. 
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It has also been regarded as curious that the paintings in their 
tombs, sometimes most delicate miniatures, should appear as 
fresh, with every detail minutely recorded, as though they had 
been done by daylight, and without a trace on the wall of smoke 
from a torch or lamp; and this although the tomb, dug into some 
mountain-side, must almost always have been plunged in im- 
penetrable darkness. It was imagined, therefore, that the Egyp- 
tians must have had some kind of cold light, the secret of which is 
lost to us, or perhaps even electricity; or that, by some play of 
mirrors, a ray of the sun was thrown from reflector to reflector on 
to the wall that had to be painted. But there has been a recent 
discovery of a quantity of lamps which, it seems, undoubtedly 
burned alcohol; and it is presumed that the spirit which gave a 
smokeless light was the alcohol obtained from dates. 

It would seem as though there has been some tendency to 
magnify the mysterious science of the Egyptians. In mechanics, 
astronomy (excepting always the Great Pyramid), in industrial 
and mathematical equipment, they were probably behind our 
ancestors of a thousand years ago. But as they had at their dis- 
posal whole armies of slaves, slaves of war and slaves of their own, 
over whom they exercised an absolute despotism, they were able, 
like the ants, to carry out vast enterprises that we, with our won- 
derful machinery, would not venture to undertake. 

In all this we can find no trace of occult science. And yet Egypt 
has always been considered the cradle, the birthplace, the favorite 
abode of occultism. The whole world of antiquity regarded it as 
the country of the gods, the home of wisdom and mystery. The 
great sages of Greece, — Solon, Pythagoras, Plato, and many 
others, — undertook the long and perilous voyage in the hope 
that the priests of the Valley of the Nile would, of their knowledge, 
grant them the replies to supreme enigmas. But apparently, save 
for some hoary legend like that of Atlantis, there was no revela- 
tion, nor did they learn much of value. 

So far as we can tell at present, therefore, the mystery of Egypt 
does not seem to have been very extraordinary. And yet our first 
feeling, as we set foot on this enchanted land, our first desire, and 
one that remains with us always, is to fathom the secret of that 
prodigious, teeming life of old that still haunts these tombs and 
temples. We cannot credit that so ancient a faith, with the myriad 
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inscriptions and images that are five or six thousand years old, 
should not hide something that is very great, something that we 
have never divined. The men who fashioned them go back to the 
very origin of the race. For more than fifty centuries they lived 
and multiplied and prospered, in an almost unbroken peace, on 
this one spot of the globe; and this is a thing that has never hap- 
pa to any people. Beyond all others, therefore, they must have 

ad time to study the problems of life; they must have had an 
opportunity, a leisure, such as have probably never existed before 
and will never exist again. 

Yet the further we advance the less mystery remains. The 
truth seems to be that we are inclined to exaggerate their moral 
and intellectual acquirements, as also their culture; that this 
civilization was above all an agricultural one, a civilization of 
great landed proprietors and of rich, pious, and superstitious 
peasants, — unless it be that we have so far only grasped the 
superficial meaning of paintings and hieroglyphs; and this is by 
no means impossible. 

As we glance through their books, notably the famous Book of 
the Dead, whose cryptic title leads us to hope for a key to the 
Beyond, we are conscious of the same disillusion as when we visit 
their tombs and their temples. Yet to them it was the book of 
books, the one that surely contained whatever might be known 
of the future. Fragments of the sacred text cover the walls of all 
the tombs, the sides of all the sarcophagi, and even the cloths in 
which the mummies are swathed. The book was the talisman, the 
guardian, the protector, the supreme hope of every one of the 
dead. But to us it is a disappointment. There is one chapter, 
devoted to the Judgment of the Dead, in which probably for the 
first time in this world, the lofty idea of the drama of human con- 
sciousness and the survival of the soul is flung, like a ray of light, 
into the darkness of those almost pre-historic days; but, apart 
from this, the book is so full of commonplaces that we ask our- 
selves, even more anxiously than in the case of the mural hiero- 
glyphics, whether it be possible that we have really grasped the 
entire meaning. 

The Book of the Dead, at least as far as we can understand it, is 
above all a ritual of magic, a collection of magical formulas. It 
tells the dead what words must be used to keep the monsters at 
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bay that wait on the other side; or to cause to fly open the gates 
that admit to the thrice-happy life in the gardens of Ialou. And, 
so that he shall not forget them, these sacred words are painted 
inside his coffin. All that we know of Egyptian religion is thus 
hedged round with magic. They were convinced that certain 
formulas, certain attitudes, certain acts, pacified or dominated 
the gods; bound, loosed, or controlled the unknown forces of this 
world and the next. In its essence the government was no more 
than a sacerdotal oligarchy, founded on magic; so we find the 
Book of Exodus speaking of “the magicians with their enchant- 
ments”; the rod transformed into a serpent, the waters of the 
Nile and of the whole of Egypt, even in the household vessels, 
turned into blood, the country covered with frogs. 

There are not lacking proofs that the Egyptian priests and 
magicians employed the crudest methods to trade on popular 
credulity. At Karnak, for instance, in the obscure chapel that 
contains the statue of Sekhmet, the goddess with the al of a 
cat (or it may be the statue of Mout or Bastet, so interchangeable 
are these divinities), the lighting is from the roof only; and it is 
made to fall so cunningly on the figure that the face seems almost 
to be alive, to move; even we sceptical Europeans have difficulty 
in assuring ourselves that it is all illusion. Indeed, in most of their 
statues, which had movable arms and legs and were made to 
speak, the trickery was of the most childish kind. Thus, for in- 
stance, when it was considered necessary that the god Chous 
Nefertohep, the third divinity of the Theban triad, should show 
signs of animation, he was carried to a place in the temple that 
was provided with a specially prepared silver ceiling. But indeed 
very little was needed to delude the good people. In the great 
ceremonies and processions it was enough for a priest to assume 
the mask of a god for all to be convinced that they beheld the god 
in person. And in all the temples underground passages have been 
found, known only to the initiates, who made use of them when it 
was necessary to remove the offerings that the gods were sup- 
posed to have consumed. 

Where did the real science end, and deception begin? Who were 
they that knew of the cheat, and they that did not? We should 
find this question difficult to answer, in the case of our own reli- 
gion. How reply to it then, of a cult that has been dead three 
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thousand years? Did the priests, realizing how impossible it was 
to raise the masses to their own lofty monotheistic conception, 
allow popular credulity and superstition to follow their natural 
course, and sink by degrees to the lowest depths of a muddled 
fetichism and polytheism that were childishly, senilely inane? 
A similar phenomenon is to be noted in other religions, especially 
those of India and Persia; and indeed nearly all of them, in their 
endeavor to make themselves understood by the common herd, 
become the more degenerate, degraded, and confused the further 
they wander from their source. 


TO BE CONCLUDED 
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THE EARTH SPEAKS TO BRYAN 


Henry FatirFiELD OsBorN 


“HE real question is, Did God HREE years ago William Jen- 
use evolution as His plan? . B d led 
If it could be shown that man, in- nings Dryan mace a pile ge 
stead of being made in the image of which he has not fulfilled. This 
Ged, . a tap of —_ 2 predge was published on the Lord’s 
would bave to accept it, regardless 0, 
its effect, for siete rath, and must ays Febr 7 26, 1922, and ne read 
prevail. But when there is no proof by a million people. It was.so sincere 
we have a right to consider the effect in tone and was accompanied by so 


of the acceptance of an unsupported 
Scales? idl maianent dr 8. earnest a statement that I for one 


liam Yennings Bryan, “New York tOOk it at its face value and, trusting 
Times”, February 26, 1922, which, that the pledge would be kept, pub- 
according to Professor Osborn, lished a reply entitled “Evolution 
constitutes a “solemn pledge”. and Religion” on the following Sun- 
day, March fifth. I call attention to the character of this pledge: 
Truth is Truth and must Prevail. Many of my scientific friends ask 
me, “Why answer Bryan?” I reply that to me Bryan is not an 
individual; he is a type. He presents the Gospel to thousands of 
Americans all over he land who are convinced by his sermons 
that there is some antagonism between the Creator and His 
Creation, between God and Nature. This is not a Truth; it is an 
ill-starred state of opinion, disastrous to true religion, disastrous 
to morals, disastrous to education. As recently as January 30, 
1925, we read in the daily paper 


TENNESSEE LIKES BRYAN 
ANTI-EVOLUTIONISTS PASS BILL BARRING THEORIES IN SCHOOLS 


Nashville, Tenn., Jan. 28. — The lower house of the Tennessee Gen- 
eral Assembly, voting 71 to 5, passed a bill prohibiting the teaching 
of evolution in the common schools. 


The actual effect of this bill is the declaration by the Legisla- 
ture of one of our oldest and finest States that the Truth must not 
be taught in the schools of the State. Since 500 B.c. such legisla- 
tion has repeatedly come from ecclesiastical assemblies and from 
inquisitorial chambers but seldom, if ever, in the history of man- 
kind from a legislative assembly such as that of the State of Ten- 
nessee. That such an inquisition should arise in the United States 
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is almost incredible; that teachers in the schools of Tennessee 
should be compelled to deny the truths taught by nature or lose 
their means of livelihood puts the State back exactly four cen- 
turies to the inquisitorial period of Spanish history. Let us com- 
mend to these new inquisitors the enlightened words of Canon H. 
de Dorlodot, D.D., D.Sc., delegate from the Catholic University 
of Louvain on the occasion of the Darwinian Centenary at 
Cambridge: 
“It is no exaggeration to say that, in showing us a creation more 
grandiose than we had ever suspected it, Charles Darwin completed 
the work of Isaac Newton; because, for all those whose ears are not 
incapable of hearing, Darwin was the interpreter of the organic 
world, just as Newton was the voice from heaven come to tell us of 
the glory of the Creator, and to proclaim that the universe is a work 
truly worthy of His hand. And of these two illustrious interpreters of 


nature, who were nurtured by your glorious university, it is permis- 
sible to say with the psalmist: 


‘There is no speech nor language, where their voice is not heard. 
Their line is gone out through all the earth, and their words to the end of 
the world.’” 


(Canon de Dorlodot: Darwinism and Catholic Thought, p. 177) 


To my mind there is no antagonism between the Creator and 
His Creation. Denial of the truth of nature is atheism disguised as 
religion. It is an extremely ancient form of atheism, of which we 
have written records as far back as five centuries B.c. These 
records we find in the two greatest epics of human suffering, — 
the Book of Job and the Prometheus Bound of Aeschylus. The 
Book of Job, dating back to 450 B.c., is contemporary with 
Prometheus Bound of the years between 467 and 458 B.c. The 
Book of Job contains the reflections of the earliest Hebrew or 
Semitic writer on the relations of God to Nature, of Nature to 
Man. While earlier books of the Bible, from those of Moses, 
1300-1200 B.c., to the Psalms, which were collected, edited, and 
in large part composed between 520 and 150 B.c., are full of the 
inspiration and glory of nature, Job is the first to enjoin the 
scientific study of nature. He presses his admonitions by a long 
and eloquent survey of the wonders of the earth, of the sea, and of 
the heavens, which baffle human understanding; he finds the 
universe full of order, of perfect adaptation to environment, and 
of beauty, full of lessons and teachings to man. Bildad combats 
Job’s idea of the perfection of creation and declares that the 
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Creator is so superior to His handiwork that even “‘the stars are 
not pure in His sight” (Job 25:5)! God rebukes both Bildad and 
Job and declares that nature is the direct expression of His power 
and wisdom. In this declaration and in the Psalms are the founda- 
tions of true theism and true religion. 

The spirit of scientific inquiry seems to have pervaded the at- 
mosphere five hundred years B.c.; it was doubtless a subject of 
discussion among intellectual lights all around the Mediterranean. 
Also in the atmosphere, in the supposed interest of religion, was 
the spirit of repression of scientific inquiry. In Greece at the time, 
inquiry into the truths of nature was regarded as atheistic and 
therefore punishable by the gods. Undoubtedly William Jennings 
Bryan had his prototypes 500 B.c., who through oratory and an 
appeal to an offended Olympus made the way of questioning the 
earth very difficult. The whole essence of Prometheus Bound is the 
dire punishment of Prometheus for having dared to promote the 
welfare of man through the scientific exploration of the earth. Pro- 
metheus is the personification of inquiry into the laws of nature 
for the welfare of man. After a glorious recital of the rise of man 
through discoveries in astronomy, in architecture, in mining, in 
medicine, Prometheus places foremost the gift to man of reason: 


“The miseries of men 
I will recount you, how, mere babes before, 
With reason I endowed them and with mind: 
And not in their disparagement I speak, 
But of my gifts to memorize the love: 
Who, firstly, seeing, knew not what they saw, 
And hearing did not hear; confusedly passed 
Their life-days, lingeringly, like shapes in dreams, 
Without an aim; and neither sunward homes, 
Brick-woven, nor skill of carpentry, they knew; 
But lived, like small ants shaken with a breath, 
In sunless caves a burrowing buried life: 
Of winter’s coming no sure sign bad they, 
Nor of the advent of the flowery spring, 
Of fruitful summer none: so fared through each, 
And took no thought, till that the hidden lore 
Of rising stars and setting I unveiled.” 

(Aeschylus: Prometheus Bound. Translation by Robert Whitelaw. 1907) 
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In my reply to Bryan I quoted a verse from the Book of Job 
that has always impressed me: Speak to the earth and it shall teach 
thee (Job 12:8). This admonition of the great Shemite and the 
lofty humanitarianism of Aeschylus direct our attention to the 
fact that nature has been speaking since the dawn of humanity in 
no uncertain tones to those minds and hearts which are open to its 
voice. It may be in the earth, it may be in the wind, it may be in 
the earthquake, it may be in the fire, or it may be only in the 
“still small voice”; it may be serious, solemn, awe-inspiring, and 
difficult to comprehend, like recent marvelous discoveries in 
physics and astronomy; it may be small and apparently insignifi- 
cant, while actually profoundly important and significant, like 
many of the discoveries in anthropology. To those serious and 
earnest seekers after the Truth, from 500 B.c. to the present time, 
we have the contrasting attitude of the Great Commoner; if all 
the evidence for the Truth were piled as high as Ossa upon Pelion, 
if proof were heaped upon proof, the Truth would not prevail with 
him, because all the natural avenues of the Truth are tightly 
closed. 

It is noteworthy that shortly after his pledge to accept the 
Truth appeared in 1922, the Earth spoke to Bryan and spoke from 
his own native State of Nebraska, in the message of a diminutive 
tooth, the herald of our knowledge of anthropoid apes in America. 
It happens that teeth, incased in enamel, as the most enduring 
animal substance in the whole order of living nature, defy all the 
vicissitudes of time and of subterranean burial and take first rank 
among nature’s hieroglyphics of the past. I once traveled several 
thousand miles to see a single tooth, known to science as Mi- 
crolestes antiquus, signifying “the ancient little robber”. Despite 
its “rhaetic” age, surpassing the hoary antiquity of Jurassic time, 
this tiny tooth, no larger than a pin-head, is shown with its an- 
cient enamel lustre and truthfully tells an unvarnished tale of the 
life conditions of an epoch in which the “ancient little robber” 
flourished. Some years afterwards, while dining with the Right 
Reverend William Manning, then rector of Trinity Church, I sat 
next the Archbishop of York, the Most Reverend Cosmo Gordon 
Lang. Knowing the Englishman’s aversion to commonplaces like 
the weather and politics, I at once broached the subject of 
Microlestes. I said, “Your Grace, do you know why York is so 
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famous?” He smiled and replied that he supposed it was because 
of the beauty of its cathedral. “No,” I answered, “‘it is because it 
houses the oldest tooth in the world!” He confessed that he had 
never seen this tooth but would certainly on his return to York 
repair to the museum for the purpose. This odontological intro- 
duction led us genially to the subject of Theodore Roosevelt and 
his Romanes Lecture in Oxford, as I have narrated elsewhere. 
The world-wide interest aroused by the discovery in Nebraska 
of Hesperopithecus, “the ape of the western world”, is in widest 
possible contrast to the dimunitive and insignificant appearance 
of the single grinding tooth of the right side of the upper jaw, 
which speaks of the presence of the higher or manlike apes in our 
western country at a time when the ancient “Territory of Ne- 
braska”’ was in close touch with the animal civilization of Asia and 
of western Europe. This Hesperopithecus tooth is like the “still 
small voice’’; it is by’ no means easy to hear its sound. Like the 
hieroglyphics of Egypt, it requires its Rosetta Stone to give the 
key to interpretation. Our Rosetta Stone is comparison with all 
the similar grinding teeth known, collected from all a of the 
world, and described or figured in learned books and illustrations. 
By these means this little tooth speaks volumes of truth, — truth 
consistent with all we have known before, with all that we have 
found elsewhere. The evidence is strongly supporttd by many 
other and more complete fossil specimens that speak of a fresh 
tide of migration from the Old World to the New perhaps a mil- 
lion years ago, including antelopes, rhinoceroses, and peculiar 
Asiatic types of horses. So it has been with every other great 
discovery bearing directly or indirectly upon the great question of 
the origin and evolution of man. The earth has buried its secrets 
as if it were reluctant to reveal the history of our past. 
What shall we do with the Nebraska tooth? Shall we destroy it 
because it jars our long preconceived notion that the family of 
manlike apes never reached the western world, or shall we en- 
deavor to interpret it, to discover its real relationship to the apes 
of Asia and of the more remote Africa? Or shall we continue our 
excavations, difficult and baffling as they are, in the confident 
hope, inspired by the admonition of Job, that if we keep on speak- 
ing to the earth we shall in time hear a more audible and distinct 
reply? Certainly we shall not banish this bit of Truth because it 
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does not fit in with our preconceived notions and because at 
present it constitutes infinitesimal but irrefutable evidence that 
the man-apes wandered over from Asia into North America. 
Moreover, the mystery surrounding its discovery is hardly greater 
than those which have been surmounted elsewhere, — in Spain, 
in Britain, in France, in Germany, in Italy, in Hungary, in the 
Island of Java, in the Ordos of Inner Mongolia. 

Only a few months ago it was proclaimed by one of the leading 
American anthropologists, Dr. Ales Hrdlicka of the United States 
National Museum, that Europe rather than Asia may have been 
the cradle of the human race. This proclamation rested on the 
overwhelming testimony of the presence of fossil man in all parts 
of western Europe, discoveries dating from the first ancient flint 
implement found in 1690 and extending over two hundred and 
thirty-three years to the sepulchres of Aurignacian man found in 
1923 near Solutré, France. Just at the moment when Asia seemed 
to have lost its time-honored reputation as the Garden of Eden of 
the human race, two devout Roman Catholics, — the one a dis- 
tinguished missionary of Northern China, Pére Emile Licent, the 
other a distinguished palaeontologist, Abbé Pierre Teilhard de 
Chardin, — made an epoch-making discovery of palaeolithic man 
of Aurignacian and Mousterian age in the northern valley of the 
Yellow River bordering China and southern Mongolia. Flint im- 
plements were found in the greatest abundance, fashioned after 
the superior Aurignacian technique, which indubitably estab- 
lished the presence of a large colony of men in this now arid region 
of central Asia during the more favorable and humid climate of 
the closing Ice Age. Skulls and bones of these men have not been 
found, but their flint industry speaks of an order of intelligence as 
high as that manifest in the finely formed skulls and foreheads of 
the Aurignacian men recently disinterred at Solutré, France. 

This discovery of the Old Stone Age in north China is consist- 
ent with the Neolithic or New Stone Age culture known for some 
years in China, as revealed by the Swedish explorer, J. M. Anders- 
son, who has now been called to the University of Stockholm. It is 
also in accord with the prophecies of W. D. Matthew and of the 
present writer that the high plateau region of central Asia will 
prove to be the chief cradle of the human race. It is upon plateaus 
and relatively level uplands that life is most exacting and response 
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to stimulus most beneficial. An alert race cannot develop in a 
forest, — a forested country can never be a centre of ascent for 
man; nor can the higher type of man develop in a lowland river 
bottom country with plentiful food and luxuriant vegetation. 
Mongolia has always been an upland country through the Age of 
Mammals and before. It was ee a country only in part 
forested, mainly open, with exhilarating climate and conditions 
sufficiently difficult to require healthy exertion in obtaining food 
supply. In the uplands of Mongolia conditions of life were ap- 
parently ideal for the development of early man, and since all the 
evidence points to Asia as the place of origin of man, and as Mon- 
golia and Tibet, the top of the world, are the most favorable geo- 
graphic regions in Asia for such an event, we shall sooner or later 
find the remote ancestors of man in this section of the country. 
This Mongolian idea must be treated only as an opinion, but it is 
an opinion sufficiently sound to warrant the extended investiga- 
tion now going forward and which is to be continued for the next 
five years under the leadership of Roy Chapman Andrews in the 
hope of finding evidence of primitive man in Asia. 

Man is what he is because he has never had an easy time of it; 
for at least 500,000 years he has been engaged in an incessant 
struggle for existence, a struggle in which his intelligence and his 
moral nature have eo a very large part, certainly the predom- 
inating part in the higher races of man. The spiritual life of man, 
as will be more fully pointed out in another article, had its dawn 
extremely far back in geologic time, and belief in life after death 
was an early development. Religion, in the sense of belief in a 
supernatural power or powers, followed later and was accom- 
panied by superstition, magic, and the creation of a priesthood as 
intermediaries between man and the higher powers. 

This is no longer a matter of guesswork and hypothesis, as it 
was at the close of the nineteenth century when Herbert Spencer 
and John Mason Tyler were theorizing upon the origin of religion. 
Through the religious practises and ceremonials of the existing 
peoples, the prehistory of religion comes to us in no uncertain 
tones from the earth, in stone amulets and charms, in ceremonial 
burials full of tender human sentiment, in sculptures, paintings, 
and engravings, in primitive written texts which we some time 
may be able to decipher. Some of these records go back over 
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50,000 years, when the custom of burial began; others are of more 
recent date, belonging to thesecond cave period. The truth of these 
records is truth of the most imperishable order, and it must pre- 
vail. It may inconvenience us, it may disturb us, it may com- 
pletely upset many of our scientific ideas, it may run counter to 
our religious views; our duty is not to avoid the consequences of 
the truth but to face them and overcome them. Our moral and 
spiritual nature is strengthened, not weakened, by the spiritual 
and moral struggle for existence. 

In our present search for the Truth we may remind the Bildads 
and the Bryans of the world of the rebuke of the Lord: “‘Then the 
Lord answered Job out of the whirlwind, and said: Who is this 
that darkeneth counsel by words without knowledge? (38:1, 2). 
. . » Shall he that contendeth with the Almighty instruct him? 
He that reproveth God, let him answer it (40:2)”; and of Job’s 
penitence: “Who is he that hideth counsel without knowledge? 
therefore have I uttered that I understood not; things too won- 
derful for me, which I knew not (42:2, 3).” 
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A CONVERT TO PACIFISM 


SHERWOOD Eppy 


AST month Tue Forum published a debate between Rear-Admiral 
William Ledyard Rodgers and General Tasker Howard Bliss, re- 
garding the proper foreign military and naval policy for the United 
States to pursue. The Admiral argued for isolation, the General for 
coéperation, but both stood for a military and naval establishment ade- 
quate to our defense, as determined by the method pursued. Underlying 


this matter of an expedient policy for this country is the larger ques- 
tion of war itself. Is war moral? Is it inevitable? Thousands, perhaps 
millions of people, have come to regard war as immoral, and prevent- 
able. Pacifism has made many converts since the Great War. In the 
present article, a prominent pacifist states bis credo. He refutes both 
Rodgers and Bliss, and be, in bis turn, will be answered next month. 





HILE facing the moral problem of war during the late 

Wy conflict I wrote The Right to Fight, justifying America’s 

entrance into the war and exposing the menace of Prus- 
sian militarism. I also condemned the position of pacifists because 
of their seeming emphasis placed upon mere physical life, their 
theoretical idealism, and their inadequate sense of obligation to 
the community, which they would not forcibly defend yet whose 
armed protection they continued to enjoy. I agreed with Roose- 
velt’s demand that we early enter the great conflict and opposed 
the campaign slogan of Woodrow Wilson, “He kept us out of war.” 
Being ashamed of America’s failure to enter the war early, while 
over-age, I joined the British army in 1916 as a non-combatant 
worker. 

I was for a time a guest at the British General Headquarters 
and saw the fighting on the front, from Ypres to the French for- 
tress at Verdun. On these two battlefields alone I found over a 
million men had been killed. Even at this time I began to have 
serious doubts and misgivings concerning the moral grounds of 
war. For here was a conflict of duties. Could one at the same time 
serve Caesar and God? Could one be loyal at once to his country 
and to his Christian conscience? Was the Sermon on the Mount, 
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the teaching and example of Jesus Christ, applicable to a concrete 
world situation, or was it mere ame idealism? 

I could not settle the question by an offhand illustration or anal- 
ogy, such as the killing of a mad dog, or Christ’s driving out the 

money-changers from the temple, for they were not war. I believed 
in the use of force and in an adequate police force, — municipal, 
national, and, with certain safeguards, international, — but this 
was not war. I conceive war to be a means of attempting to settle 
international or civil disputes by armed military forces through 
the organized destruction of life and property in which each side 
seeks to impose its will upon the other by force. War is a means, 
not an end. The end may be noble, the motives of the soldiers ex- 
alted; but the end does not necessarily justify the means. There 
may be better ways of accomplishing the end. 

An army is distinguishable from a police force on several 
grounds. The police is a neutral third party bringing the criminal 
to trial, while the army is judge, j jury, and executioner, all com- 
bined, under the sway of passion. The police deals with the crimi- 
nal individually, while a war like the last cannot touch or even 
try a Kaiser or a Tirpitz, but must leave millions dead, innocent 
and guilty alike, men, women, and children. The police force is 
ideally redemptive. It exists to save life and not to destroy, while 
war is inherently and inevitably destructive. It is organized mass 
destruction. 

I was compelled to ask myself, if war is a means, are its methods 
right or wrong? 

It must employ the method of ruthless military necessity, where 
might makes right, under an irresponsible national sovereignty. 
However necessary from a military point of view, are its methods 
right or wrong? By military necessity, Germany justified the vio- 
lation of Belgium. On the same ground, the Allies defended their 
far more effective and destructive hunger blockade, which de- 
stroyed more than 100,000 women and children and non-combat- 
ants a year. As a military necessity, Germany fails to keep her 
treaty with Belgium, and on the same ground the Allies fail to 
keep their “scrap of paper”, in the “fourteen points’ ” officially 
offered by them to Germany as the basis of the armistice and the 
peace treaty. 

War inevitably employs the method of reprisal and counter- 
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reprisal leading often to atrocity and counter-atrocity. One 
nation invents poison gas. Germany improves upon it and 
launches it at Ypres. All the world condemns it, but can we keep 
out of it? We must come back with mustard, chlorine, Lewisite, 
and something ever more deadly and destructive. 

The writer remembers a certain point on the Allied front where 
the word had gone down the line, “No more prisoners.” A wild 
story had been circulated that one or more Allied soldiers had 
been crucified by the enemy. Though no one could be found who 
had seen the men, the story was believed. I met a fine young 
fellow and asked him, “Are you taking any prisoners now on this 
front?” I shall never forget his cynical reply, “Yes, we take a 
few. We need a few to give us information. But mighty few.” Here 
is a father of a family, unarmed and trying to surrender, thinking 
of his wife and children. But the word has gone down the line, 
“No more prisoners;” and your Sunday Schoo] teacher drives his 
bayonet home and leaves that wife a widow and those children 
orphans. One young soldier told me how hard he found it, as a 
Christian, to do that kind of thing, under orders. 

In the third place, war victimizes both sides by distorted propa- 
ganda. If we tell the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but 
the truth, we cannot induce men to go out and leave 26,000,000 
of their brother-men and fellow-Christians dead and think they 
are doing God’s service. We must always suppress all generous 
facts about the foe and every unfavorable report about ourselves 
and our allies. As Frederick the Great said, “If my soldiers would 
really think, not one of them would remain in the ranks.” We 
were swept into the war by a tide of pepede about the hands 
of children cut off in Belgium and about the indiscriminate sub- 
marine warfare of the Germans. Now that the war is over, Lloyd 
George informs us that he has “not been able to trace a single 
case of a child’s hands having been cut off in all Belgium,” while 
former Premier Nitti of Italy says, “There was no truth in the 
story, and there are no more handless babies in Belgium than 
there are in Germany or England. . . . In spite of this, the stupid 
and wicked lie continues to be spread about.’’ Admiral Sims, 
referring to the German submarine atrocities, states that “most 
of the accounts of atrocities popularly attributed to them were 
untrue.” If, however, we can make ourselves think that the 
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enemy are “boche”, “swine”, “Huns”, “devils”, and “baby 
killers”, — then we can engage in this frightful business. 

But now that the war is over let us calmly ask ourselves if the 
Allied hunger blockade was not killing many times more babies 
than the enemy ever had a chance to kill at the very hour we were 
rousing ourselves by this effective propaganda to go out and save 
the world from these “baby killers”. If we cannot get men to go 
out and leave millions of their brother-men and fellow-Christians 
dead without the organized mass lying of official propaganda, one 
is constrained to ask if the inevitable methods of ruthless military 
necessity, — reprisals and atrocities and distorted propaganda of 
falsehood, — make war right or wrong in its methods. 

But we must ask a further question, — is war right or wrong in 
its results? Does it protect or destroy wholesale material wealth 
and prosperity? The last war, with its total cost, — direct and 
indirect, — of $33'7,000,000,000, would not yet be paid for if we 
had begun to pay on instalments of $20,000 an hour from the 
birth of Christ to the present. We not only destroyed $9,000,000 
an hour, or $215,000,000 a day, burning up the equivalent of the 
endowment of a great university like Columbia every five hours, 
but, as a result of inventions since the war, Colonel Fuller of the 
British Air Service shows that in a single air raid London could 
be turned into a raving bedlam, while Mr. Edison, in reply to the 
question as to whether the population of London could be killed 
by gas in twelve hours, said, “The thing could be done within 
three hours.” Granted that these are probably over-estimates, 
can there be any question that war involves mass organized de- 
struction of material wealth and prosperity, and that it has left 
an impoverished Europe with a millstone of debt about its. neck. 

Again, war involves the organized destruction of human life, 
the most priceless thing upon this planet. According to estimates 
of Professor Bogart in his Direct and Indirect Costs of the Great 
War, published by the Carnegie Endowment of International 
Peace, the total losses were as follows: 26,000,000 combatants and i 
non-combatants dead; 20,000,000 wounded; 9,000,000 war or- | 
phans; 5,000,000 war widows; 10,000,000 refugees. According to 
the Swedish Society for the Study of the Social Consequences of 
the War, the total losses must be put down at 40,000,000 lives, if 
we add those who perished after the war in the revolutions, fam- 
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ine, and pestilence that followed. We once read with horror of a 
single human sacrifice offered to the gods Dagon and Moloch, to 
Baal or Ashtaroth; but what shall we say of this holocaust offered 
to our modern pagan god of war? 

What does it mean when we read about “ten million refugees”? 
I was in one place in Russia which was taken and retaken fifteen 
times, with all the violence and crime that this implies. I can 
never forget seeing at a hospital in the Near East a line of little 
girls, eight, nine, and ten years old, who had been violated and 
left with venereal disease. Well might our American general say, 
“War is hell.” 

If war in its actuality and by its definition is the organized 
destruction of life and property, is it right or wrong? Is it effective 
or suicidal? 

But war is not only destructive of life and property; it is yet 
more destructive of moral standards. The first casualty of war is 
truth; then follow liberty, love, and justice. As Premier Nitti well 
says, “The losses in human life and property, great as they are, 
are small evils compared with the undermining of morals and the 
lowering of standards of culture and civilization.” We might not 
begrudge the awful sacrifices of the war had they been adequate 
means to a worthy end, — if they had made the world safe, pro- 
tected womanhood, or ended war, — but it was a ghastly result 
when men who had fought through for four years of the war re- 
turned by the millions to their homes, disillusioned and cynical, 
believing no longer in the great ideals for which they had been 
urged to fight. No one can deny the crime wave of violence and 
lawlessness that has followed the last war, as it inevitably follows 
all other great wars. War demands a moratorium of customary 
moral standards. Truth must be exchanged for a propaganda of 
exaggeration or falsehood. A chauvinistic patriotism demands 
that love be exorcised by hate. Liberty must be superseded by an 
autocratic military control of moral conduct, including the com- 
pulsory killing of men, the bombing of defenseless cities, destruc- 
tion by poison gas, and sometimes the killing of defenseless pris- 
oners. Justice gives place to injustice in dealing with an enemy, 
and righteousness all too frequently to immorality. With what re- 
sult? We are left not only with forty millions dead and many 
millions wounded, but with a world that is morally crippled and 
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disabled. We may wash our hands like Pilate, we may protest our 
innocence, but we cannot thus lightly cleanse the stains of this 
bloody business, the world’s “damned spot” of war. 

We are constrained to ask, then, is war right or wrong in its 
results, in the destruction of property, of life, and of moral stand- 
ards? Eighteen centuries of moral blindness can no more justify 
war than slavery. We are told that human nature does not change, 
that war always has been and always will be. We were told the 
same about slavery, which, though condoned and justified and 
blessed, had eaten like a moral cancer into the national life, de- 
grading the black race and demoralizing the white. It is the same 
with war. Those who were at the front know only too well its 
terrible moral degradation. I visited a series of venereal camps in 
France. In one of these in an army not our own, the commandin 
officer informed me that over 80,000 men up to that date had been 
down with venereal disease in that one hospital. Our own method 
of prophylaxis in the American army was an effective physical 
protection, but we could discover no moral prophylaxis, no amel- 
1oration or refinement of war. It is just plain hell, devastatingly 
destructive of moral standards. 

In the light of the facts, is it not true that modern war is both 
futile and suicidal? Nothing in our judgment could work worse 
than war, for it carries with it all other evils in its train, — hatred, 
vengeance, murder, atrocity, falsehood, deceit, sexual passion; 
the defense of evil, the searing of conscience, the loss of moral 
standards; disease, famine, poverty, despair; violence, revolution, 
lawlessness, crime, and death. What evil is wanting that war does 
not multiply and intensify? What good does it accomplish that 
could not be better won by peace? 

Of all our war aims and proclamations, what in reality has the 
last war settled? Has it ended war, or sown the dragon’s teeth of a 
score of further conflicts? Well might Napoleon say, “I doubt if 
war ever really settled anything. It unsettles everything. . . . 
The more I study the world, the more I am convinced of the 
inability of brute force to create anything durable.’”” Did war 
“protect womanhood”? Did it “make the world safe for democ- 
racy”? General F. B. Maurice, the great British military —— 
well says, “I went into the British army believing that if you 
want peace you must prepare for war. I believe now that if you 
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prepare for war you will get war.” To his testimony we may well 
add that of our own General Pershing: “It would appear that the 
lessons of the last six years should be enough to convince every- 
body of the danger of nations striding up and down the earth 
armed to the teeth. . . . We may well ask ourselves whether 
civilization does not really reach a point where it begins to destroy 
itself and whether we are thus doomed to go headlong down 
through destructive war and darkness to barbarism.” To this 
may be added the warning of General Tasker H. Bliss: “The 
responsibility is entirely on the —— Christians of the United 
States. If another war like the last one should come, they will be 
responsible for every drop of blood that will be shed.” 

Finally, war may be justified on the frankly materialistic and 
pagan grounds that life is a brutal struggle of the survival of the 
fittest to fight, which is based on psuedo neo-Darwinism and on 
the single half-truth of the struggle for life. We must not omit, 
however, the complementary truth of the struggle for the life of 
others and the mutual aid principle, with self-sacrifice culminating 
in the higher life of love, humanity, and brotherhood. Of those 
who make profession of Christianity it may be asked whether war 
is Christian or unchristian. Is it the utmost negation of Jesus’s 
way of life? The Federal Council of Churches says war is “the 
world’s chief collective sin. We are convinced that the whole war 
system of the nations is unnecessary and unchristian.” 

The world was long viewed as little more than a savage battle- 
field. The brute and the savage within man are clamant for the 
struggle for life and for warfare between individuals, classes, 
races, nations; for strife in the sphere of industry, race, and reli- 
gion. Life seems to the brute a dght based on the primal urge of 
his animal nature. Jesus dares to oppose this primal instinct and 
the whole social order based upon : acquisitive and predatory 
tendencies in man. He sees life not as a savage battlefield but as a 
human family. He views it not as a class struggle, a racial strife, 
an imperial conquest, an armed preparation for devastating war. 
He sees a divine purpose, “a labor working to an end,” a heavenly 
Father’s love, and a Kingdom of indomitable good-will. Into this 
world of strife He launches His daring innovation of a life of love. 

In conclusion, is it too much to maintain that war is unchris- 
tian? It is the antithesis of everything for which Jesus stood. The 
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essence of Jesus’s message was love; the dominant motive of war 
is hate. Jesus teaches the infinite worth of personality. Nothing 
cheapens or destroys personality so much as war, making men tar- 
gets, ““gun-fodder”’, enemies, anything but what they are in His 
view, sons of God. 

Jesus taught the Fatherhood of a God of love; war enthrones a 
tribal God of exclusive nationalism. Jesus taught brotherhood; 
war is the uttermost denial of brotherhood in its mass murder and 
destruction. The heart of Jesus’s philosophy of life is self-sacrifice, 
— “He that saveth his life shall lose it;” the inevitable nature of 
war is the destruction and sacrifice of others. Jesus taught the 
overcoming of evil with good, without the retaliation of ven- 
geance or hatred or vindictive reprisal. In a word, Christ teaches 
the way of the cross; war is the way of the sword. He comes that 
men may have life; war is organized for death. 

On moral grounds, we have tried to state the case against war. 
Speaking for myself, personally and unofficially, and not repre- 
senting the views of any organization or denomination, I have 
come slowly and unwillingly to the conclusion that modern war is 
always wrong. I believe it is wrong in its methods, as giving free 
rein to an irresponsible national sovereignty under a military 
necessity that knows no law, where might makes right and the 
moral law is abrogated; in employing untruth and deceptive half- 
truth as the essential methods of a distorted propaganda; and in 
the creation of hatred, leading inevitably to retaliation, reprisals, 
and atrocities. It seems to me wrong in its results as intrinsically 
and inevitably destructive,— of material wealth, of human life, and 
of moral standards. It is, moreover, futile and suicidal. 

Upon these grounds I finally renounce war. I will take no fur- 
ther part in it. I will strive with a large and rapidly increasing 
number of Christians to lead the Church to excommunicate it, 
that the state may finally outlaw it and make it as illegal as 
slavery, the duel, highway robbery, or private murder. I will 
strive with all men of good-will for the removal of the causes of 
war, the creation of an international mind and a growing sense of 
world brotherhood, and for the strengthening of such inter- 


national agencies of j justice as the World Court and the League 
of Nations. 
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ETHEL Cook ELiorT 


to ask the doctor. Dumb, and with set face, he sat as 
close to her as they would let him, waiting. 

Downstairs in a disorderly kitchen the two older children 
were having their supper. The general housework girl had pre- 
pared it and was minding them as they ate. She had been in 
the family only a few weeks and could not be expected to feel the 
tragedy that was taking place upstairs except in so far as it really 
affected herself. And she did not pretend to like children. She had 
warned Mrs. Marshall of that the day she came to inquire about 
the place. Mrs. Marshall assured her that she herself took all 
the care of the children. Belle would have nothing to do for them. 
And here she was giving them their supper! 

But Mrs. Marshall was dying. The doctor’s face when he asked 
Belle for hot water fifteen minutes ago had told her that. Well, 
since Mrs. Marshall was dying, she couldn’t give the children 
their supper. But it was unfair all the same. And directly after 
the funeral, or maybe before, — she’d been here only a few weeks 
anyway, — Belle would leave. Saturday, when she got her pay. 
She hoped Mr. Marshall wouldn’t forget that Saturday was pay 
day, having a funeral on his hands and all. 

The little girl was only three years old and an amiable, sunny 
person. She ate her bread and butter interestedly, enjoying it. 
But the boy, who was six and made uneasy by the shadow that 
lay over his mother’s room upstairs, was giving trouble. 

“My mother never makes us eat in the kitchen,” he wailed. 
“She puts our supper nicely in the dining room, everything neat. 
She never shoves things at us either. She sets em down carefully. 
And she cuts the bread in little thin squares. It doesn’t taste like 
bread then.” 

“Listen,” said Belle, her jaw squared. “I’m not your 
mother.” 

The little boy looked at her through his tears and listened. He 
cried silently after that. His tears salted the oatmeal which he 
refused to eat. 


Peaks Evelyn was dying. Her husband had not dared 
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A knock on the back door. A neighbor had come to whisper 
inquiries and offer help. “How is the baby?” 

“Oh, the baby’s doing fine. Takes her bottle, never noticin’ 
the difference. But Mrs. Marshall, she’s not so well.” 

And upstairs Evelyn was dying. It did not seem possible that 
she could die there in that familiar room among the familiar, 
homely things. How could death come into such ordered com- 
monplaceness? The sewing basket with the stockings waiting to 
be darned. The pictures of the children on the walls, and the 
picture of her husband, taken before their marriage seven years 
ago, on her dressing table. The chintz curtains and covers for the 
window seats she had made herself. Death was out of place in 
this mildness. 

The husband sat on one side of the bed looking at her face. 
The doctor sat on the other, — he had been sitting so for a long 
time, — holding her wrist. His eyes, keen and clever and inter- 
ested, were on her face. 

She looked like a young girl in spite of her seven years of 
marriage, child-bearing, and child-tending. Her complexion, in 
its pallor, showed clear as a lily petal. The deep violet shadows 
under her eyes accentuated the beauty of her skin, and her child- 
likeness. Her eyes were closed. They were closed against the pain. 
They were not closed against death; for what was death to 
Evelyn? 

So far she had kept her reason, in spite of pain, and knew that 
death was nothing to her. But the pain of this breathing, that 
was unbearable. Evelyn was a coward in the face of pain. Pain 
terrified her, and she knew no way to meet it. It was, indeed, the 
terror of pain that had brought her this evening into the way of 
death. If she hadn’t cried for ether, — but how she had cried for 
it! The doctor held back as long as he dared. But when he saw her 
going insane in her terror he had to take his chance, in spite of 
her cold. He let her have her ether. And though it had killed the 
mother it had surely saved the life of the baby. She was born 
crying lustily, a girl, weighing eight pounds. 

But, after all, Evelyn had not escaped her pain. It was tearing 
now at her lungs. The pain of breathing. 

She opened her violet eyes, struggling, but her hand was too 
weak to grasp her husband’s for help. There was her room all 
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about her; the two days’ old baby was crying. And, clairaudient 
as the dying often are, she heard plainly the conversation down 
at the back door. 

“Mrs. Marshall, — she’s not so well.” 

If her pain had let her she would have smiled then. No, indeed, 
— Mrs. Marshall, every one of her faint breaths tearing through 
burning tissue, was not so well! 

She had not wanted the third baby, not a bit. Why then must 
she die for it? In the waiting months she had had many sick 
fancies about herself and her relation to life. She imagined her- 
self too young a soul to have children at all; too new and young 
a soul, hers, for such awful responsibilities! That was the reason 
she could not feel maternal, could not find a glimmering in her- 
self of the maternal instinct. From the very first she had re- 
sented the burden her children were, just as children resent being 
kept in from play. 

She told herself she was not suited to life as it really is. She 
was suited only to the life she had dreamed in her adolescence, 
and through her college days. 

But perhaps, in spite of being a young soul, perhaps in spite of 
her terrifying inability to meet pain, she might have been mater- 
nal even so if outward conditions had only been different. It 
might be that no modern mother in her circumstances could be 
properly maternal. There is no time for deep feeling, and no 
surplus energy for it when you are taking all the care of your 
little children, with not even a maiden aunt or dependent grand- 
mother on whose shoulders to shift responsibility while you find 
yourself again for an hour. Was happiness in your children just 
a tradition handed down from easier days? Were young mothers 
in these days, these bound slaves of young mothers of her genera- 
tion, just keeping up a tradition of happiness in their maternity, 
fooling one another maybe? If all her college friends who now 
were living in homely little houses in homely little streets and 
taking all the care of their own children would speak up honestly, 
Evelyn thought it might be they would say with her, “Yes, it is 
horribly empty.” But she was never entirely sure of this. Per- 
haps she was different from all the rest of women-kind. Perhaps 
those sick fancies about her newness and slightness of soul were 
not sick fancies at all, but true. In any case, she would never risk 
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the scorn of those other young mothers by discussing her lack of 
maternal instinct with them. She would never make one sign. 
She could pretend as well as they, — if they were pretending. 

But she would not pretend to herself in the face of death! She 
would not pretend about other things either. Men were horrible, 
not heentifal, gross. Not horrible in big ways. In big ways they 
were kinder and more beautiful than women. Horrible to be too 
near, that was all. They ate horridly, their eyes fixed in horrid 
concentration on their food. But their bodies were more horrid 
than their habits. She had pretended with other cultivated peo- 
ple of her generation that the human body was beautiful, that 
there was nothing shameful in the body. Shameful thoughts 
about it were all that could make the body shameful. But deep 
down she had never accepted this. She had always loathed human 
bodies, hers as much as kis In the face of death she could let this 
pretense of the innocence and beauty of nakedness shrivel away. 
Sex, too, was a disgusting thing, no matter what the idealists 
and artists said about it. And it had brought her to this. 

But why, oh why, couldn’t she have lived a little of her dream 
of life before this brutish thing killed her? Or if that might not 
be given her, why couldn’t she have come awake even in this 
ugliness before it ended. Life, as it was hers, caged here in this 
homely double house in this drab street, associating almost 
entirely with infant minds, bound up in the physical care of two 
other bodies besides her own, among the smells of cooking and 
the smells of the nursery . . . in the face of death she knew that 
it had been a dull, bad dream. Her college days were her waking 
days. Since, there had been only dull dreams, the dreams them- 
selves half smothered in the mawkish pretense that they. were 
beautiful and holy. 

Her husband’s face was turned away for an instant. He did 
not see her suddenly opened, agonized eyes. She shut them again 
to struggle for another breath. 

But this breath was the most difficult of all. She could not draw 
it. She was suffocating. She was strangling, drowning. 

The drowning have visions; their whole life is stretched before 
them in a panorama, she had heard. Well, she was given only 
one vision, as she, strangling, went under. It was a vision of a 
little girl with a curly mop of hair and in a blue gingham dress. 
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It was herself. But how strange to be looking at yourself from the 
outside, seeing yourself in three dimensions like that! And your- 
self not eight years old! This little girl was crying wildly while her 
mother, all in cool white with a blue sash about her waist, held 
her hand to extract a sliver from it, — such an infinitesimal sliver 
that she had to bend close to see. But the little Evelyn was 
terrified of the needle. She yanked her arm free and fled to hide. 
No, no, no. She could never bear the point of that sharp needle 
pricking through her skin, drawing drops of blood. Better the 
ache of the sliver a million times over than the thrust that would 
remove it. 

This was not a memory. It was a vision. The checks in the 
gingham dress were before her eyes in all their detail, and the 
tear-stained, frightened face. It was all acted in bright light, as 
though glimpsed through a door as she sank, strangling, past, 
floundering in the sea of her present pain. 

Evelyn gave up quickly. Struggling would only prolong the 
agony of what was happening to her. She stopped struggling, 
willing it, the greatest effort of will in her life, and perhaps the 
only effort. She deliberately relaxed in her pain, stretched out in 
the ocean of her pain, giving herself to it utterly to sweep her 
where it would. When she was wholly its own, it swept her 
nowhere. It was through with her. It let her go. 

Swiftly, steeply, she sank and sank and sank, leaving it above 
her, a great body of pain, reaching to all the horizons of her 
deserted world. 

A firm but infinitely gentle hand reached for hers, bore her up. 
A voice like bells said, ‘Come, it is over.” 

She rose, and walked, the hand holding her firmly, through a 
dark passage. Up two steps to a door. Her companion thrust open 
the door. Light! Flooding light! And birds singing, though it was 
November! 

They had come into a spacious room. A flagged, beautifully 
polished floor. Heavenly blue rugs. Tall crystal vases filled with 
flowers. Low bronze vases spreading plumes of apple-blossom 
spray. A grand piano. Tapestries on the walls, embroideries so 
full of light and color that the walls behind them seemed to melt 
into air that stretched away to orchards, woods, and open fields. 
A French doorway opening down into a garden. The sound of a 
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fountain splashing beyond the door, and though she could not 
see the fountain she knew that great white lilies were lying on 
the surface of the pool it made. 

A young woman was sitting on the step down from the French 
door. She was dressed in light flowered muslin and wore little 
silver slippers. Her dark curls were bound with a blue bandeau, 
a heavenly blue. She was embroidering on a child’s dress. She 
felt, or heard, the new-comers in the room at her back and turned 
her head. Her expression serenely questioned. But when she saw 
it was Evelyn standing still a little in the shadow, the guide 
holding her hand, she sprang u and took a step toward her. 

“Evelyn! You here!” she almost whispered, seeming hardly 
to believe. 

But Evelyn had turned icy cold. “Fay! You!” was her response 
“But you are dead!” 

Fay, for the fraction of a second was nonplussed by that cold 
cry. She gazed, startled, into her sister’s eyes. But then thought 
took its abode in her again, and she was her very self. She tossed 
back her head, laughing. It was her very laugh. No one in all the 
world ever laughed with Fay’s airy abandon. Evelyn lost her icy 
wonder. They rushed into each other’s arms. 

When Evelyn could speak at last she asked, “Who is he?” of 
the one who had brought her through the dark passage. He had 
moved to the door and was standing there looking out, disregard- 
ing them. 

“He is your Guide, I suppose. I do not know him. But, Evelyn, 
tell me, why have you come so soon? Oh, I never hoped you 
would come so soon!” 

“T have no pain. It is over. I came through the dark as lightly, 
as lightly! Walking was nothing. The pain, the pain is over.” 

“Yes, yes, dearest. Of course the pain is over. How could it be 
otherwise? Don’t think any more about the pain. But tell me 
now, why have you come so soon?” 

“Fay, you died. You were dead, dead and cold. I cried and 
cried. I thought I myself should die, I cried so terribly. You were 
so gay, so lovely. You were so good! You were the best of all of 
us children. And then to die like that!” 

But Fay laughed again, her dark curly head thrown back. 
“Am I so dead as all that? Do I seem dead?” 
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Evelyn tried to laugh too. But she was too faint. In spite of 
the lightness of her body and the singing freedom from pain, she 
felt as though she were going to faint. Fay led her to a chair, near 
the piano, against the wall. “Hush, don’t think,” she said gently. 
“Darling, just rest and be at peace.” 

Evelyn leaned her head back against the tapestried wall. Fay 
sank down at her feet, her hands crossed on Evelyn’s knees. 
With the sweetest serenity she looked up into her sister’s eyes. 

“This is a lovely room,” Evelyn said, wondering at it. “Like 
some dream! And in November!” 

“Yes, it is lovely, isn’t it! It is mine, and it is a dream, mine. 
I have my music too, you see. Since I came here I have worked 
so hard on my music. You would never believe how hard your 
lazy little sister has worked. I never seemed to get enough time 
for it — back there. I grudged, I can tell you, all the time I had 
to give to other things. But here I can practise as much as I like. 
And sometimes children come and want to dance to my 
playing. This frock I am embroidering is for one of those little 
dancers. — But tell me, Evelyn darling, why have you come so 
soon?” 

“Why, I was sick. I was very sick. I have a new baby. The 
third. There was terrible pain. Then the Guide,’’ — she turned 
and looked at him where he stood in the clear light of the door- 
way, — “the Guide took my hand and led me through the dark. 
I don’t suffer any more. It is over. The pain — ” 

“Yes, yes. But you must not remember the pain. It is over. 
It is forever over.” 

A child came to the door and stood. With wide gaze she looked 
at Evelyn sitting so pallid, with the violet shadows under her 
eyes. The child had never seen such pallor before. The people 
she knew were bright and ruddy. She stared, awed. 

“Did you want to dance, Lucy?” Fay questioned the child 
merrily. “Well, not this hour. My sister has come, you see. The 
hour is hers. All hers. Later I shall play for you, my dear one.” 

The child ran away. 

“Play for me, Fay. It will rest me. Your music always did. I 
am so tired, too tired to talk or to listen any more.” 

Music in the room. Music flooding the room like water. Music 
like light with flower petals in it vibrating in the room. 
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But soon, what is that strange, thin crying piercing through 
all the music, piercing persistently? It comes from behind the 
tapestried wall against which Evelyn’s head is leaning. The music 
— and grows more beautiful. But the cry grows too, 

velyn rose, left the crying, went toward her guide, where he 
stood in the clear light of the doorway. She stood beside him, 
looking out, looking past the fountain with its lilies to a steep 
many-colored street flanked by flowery walls. People were passing 
up and down that street, lightly, as though their feet, like Mer- 
cury’s, might have wings beneath their flowing, many-colored 
draperies. As Evelyn stood looking out beside the Guide a young 
woman passed bearing a baby at her breast. But for all his being 
a ruddy, healthy boy of a year old, she walked lightly and carried 
him, — no, wore him, rather, — as in the world one wears a 
flower. 

“Oh, to carry a baby like that!” Evelyn thought. “To feel 
no weight! To have the happiness and pride without the dragging 
weight — !” 

But the woman turned her head sharply and looked toward 
Evelyn as she passed. It was as though a too, heard that thin 
crying piercing the music. And in her swift glance Evelyn read 
longing, something unappeased. Her look said, “Oh, blessed 
mother, you who can feel the weight of your children, who have 
their crying to hush!” 

“But I am dead,” Evelyn’s eyes answered. “I have left my 
children behind. There is no baby at my breast!” 

Still the woman looked at Evelyn’s breast as though she saw a 
baby there as she passed on, treading lightly, bearing her boy 
like a golden blossom. 

Evelyn touched the Guide’s hand. “Yes,” he said, without 
turning, and without need of words from her, “‘that sound you 
hear is your baby crying. You are so newly come, you see, you 
can still hear a little from back there.” 

“But it is just an ordinary little cry of discomfort. The nurse 
must attend to it. She needs to be turned over into a new posi- 
tion, or an extra cover tucked in around her. That is the sort of 
thing they want when they cry like that.” 

As she spoke, Evelyn was thinking, ““When I am stronger 
I shall dance to Fay’s music. I shall dance as her children dance. 
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I shall really learn to dance again. That was my art, as music 
was Fay’s.” 

But the thin wailing persisted. It came to her now through the 
doorcasement, under her hand. It was more potent than the music. 

She heard her own voice speaking again to the Guide. “She 
mustn’t cry like that. It is so easy to make her comfortable. 
The nurse should find out what is the matter. The idea that it is 
good for them to cry, that it develops their lungs, — that is 
nonsense. A baby of that age cries only from discomfort. And 
they are so absolutely and pitifully dependent on their mother’s 
imagination. That nurse has no imagination for the baby, or she 
would be attending to her.” 

The Guide turned at last and looked down at Evelyn. “Rest, 
and be at peace,” he advised. “Soon you will not hear through 
the wall. Soon, even if you lay your ear to the wall you will hear 
nothing.” 

Evelyn’s heart slowed in its beat, as though his hand had 
touched it. “But when they cry, — when they cry for just little 
things that can be set right, I want to hear. What is that nurse 
doing anyway! How stupid she is!” 

“Yes, she ought to attend to that crying. But after all, it is 
only passing. The baby is not in danger. An hour hence it will 
make no difference. She will be asleep and comfortable. And 
before that you will have lost the power to hear. You can’t stay 
clairaudient much longer. You won’t hear the new baby when she 
cries, or the three year old, or even the big little boy. Others will 
have to hear and comfort them, if they can, and will.” 

Evelyn looked steadily up at him, waiting for him to take his 
hand from her heart before it stopped beating entirely. The music! 
What could the music do for her now? It was still real, still 
beautiful, still enveloping. But she was standing outside of it. 
It did not envelop her. 

“Let me go back. Let me go back,” she whispered, faintly. 
“Where is the door?” 

But the Guide was looking out again onto the street and the 
people passing. She thought he had not heard her. She turned 
alone, back into the room, looking for the dark door through 
which they had come. The Guide, after all, had not become un- 
aware of her, for he overtook her with a swift stride. 
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“Where are you going? What are you doing?” he asked. 

“To tell that nurse to see what is the matter with my baby. 
She needs to be turned over or covered more warmly. She should 
know herself that something is wrong, or she wouldn’t cry like 
that. Any mother would know. Where is the door?” 

“Here is the door. But it will be terrible. Terrible, awful pain. 
Worse than any pain you have ever suffered yet. Are you ready 
for that, little coward?” 

Evelyn looked absently into the Guide’s eyes, eyes kind in 
spite of the word “coward”. It was as though he did not 
blame her for being a coward, as though he simply accepted it, 
as in the world one accepts a person’s name, without ques- 
tion. 

She answered distractedly, for her mind was taken up with that 
thin wailing. “Yes, yes. I’ll go through any pain to get her 
covered up, to get her turned over. When they cry, any of them, 
I must be there to comfort them. No one can do that so well as 
I can, even though I am not a good mother. I am good enough 
for that, — to comfort them.” 

He nodded, and his nod and gaze said, “Yes, you aren’t a good 
mother, but you are good enough for that. Almost any mother is.” 

Evelyn did not call to her sister at the piano. She did not look 
out again onto that many-colored, steep street with its burden- 
less people gliding up and down. Her haste to be gone would not 
let her. She followed the Guide through the dark door he had 
opened. She bowed her head low to pass through. 

The dark. His steady hand. The hand steady and firm even 
while she ran. And she did run, through the dark, fleetly. Well 
she knew that she must hurry, must hurry and fly if she were to 
win back to that homely little double house in that drab little 
street, and her little dull room with the children’s pictures, the 
undarned stockings, and the chintz she had measured, hemmed, 
and stitched. But the Guide’s hand left hers when she came to 
the deep water. He could not follow her there. She slipped in 
alone. 

She rose up into pain again. She was strangling. She fought for 
air. She fought. She fought. She struggled up, up, up. The water 
of pain caught at her lungs and tore them. Hot, furious pain. 
She passed the little girl with the sliver in her finger, the terrified 
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little girl in the checked apron and with the tear-stained face. 
She passed the vision, left 1t behind her, struggling up. 

Through the agony of the struggle she listened for the faint, 
thin cry of her baby. It came all the time clearer and clearer, not 
so thin, not so faint. By its increase she knew that she was rising 
higher and higher in the strangling waters. And then she came 
out. She caught some air, deep, deep into her torn lungs. Never 
mind the pain. The cry was clear now. Clear enough. Just in the 
next room! 

Evelyn moved into position behind her bodily eyes. She looked 
out through them. She adjusted herself to their visioning. She 
looked through them as through dusty windows. 

The doctor was holding her wrist. He had been holding it so 
for an hour. Her husband was kneeling, his head pressed against 
her shoulder. She was still clairvoyant. In coming back she had 
passed through her husband’s mind. 

“God! Don’t let her die. Don’t let her die, God! Don’t take 
her from me. I never knew how much I loved her. But you knew, 
all the time, God. Let her stay. Let her stay. I’ll be so good to her. 
I'll take more care of the kids. I can manage that. Every Saturday 
afternoon and all Sundays I’ll take care of them. I haven’t done 
my share, not half. She can go into town, or have tea with some- 
body, God, or for a walk. I could always have managed that. 
Only if she dies, — if she dies, — what is there left — ” 

Oh, this was as terrible as the baby’s crying had been. Suppose 
she had not come back, were not here to comfort him! But she 
was back. She must stay back. Of course he shouldn’t give up 
his Sundays. What nonsense! But she must comfort him quickly, 
quickly for his needless remorse. She must help him to get away 
from that needless remorse, if it took all the rest of her life to do 
it in. She must stay, stay. Not dare to sink again. She must tread 
water, tread her pain, keep her head above. How had she ever 
consented to leave him, helpless, and liable to remorse on her 
account. How had she ever turned her eyes toward Death with 
wifehood her portion here? Not everything in life seems real. 
But there is something about wifehood, something about mother- 
hood that is real, sufficient. Sufficient. 

The doctor saw her opened eyes. He leaned toward her, hold- 
ing her wrist hard, while he jammed a needle into her arm. She 
made a sound. Inarticulate. Another sound. “Harry.” 
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Harry lifted his head from her shoulder. 


“Harry, — you must — ”’ 

Speaking was impossible. It hurt too much. But she stayed 
above the pain, treading it as a swimmer treads water, no thought 
of sinking again. 

“Don’t speak. Don’t try to speak!” the doctor warned sharply. 
“Save your strength. Everything’s all right. You’re coming 
along all right. Steady.” 

“Must speak. Harry — ” 

Harry leaned to her lips. “Yes, yes.’”” He thought he was to 
hear her last words. Poor boy! But even so, if she had had con- 
trol of her muscles she would have smiled. 

“Tell nurse — baby — mustn’t cry — another cover — turn 
her over — tuck in — now — baby comfortable — ” 

The doctor moved abruptly, laying her wrist back on the bed 
clothes. “I'll tell her myself, now, this minute. The baby’ll be 
all right. See to it myself. Another cover’s a good idea.” 

He moved toward the door. But he could not find the knob. 
The keen, clever doctor was fumbling like a blind man at the 
door. When he finally got it open there came to view a little boy 
nightgowned and barefooted standing in the chill, dim passage. 
His frightened eyes found his mother’s face for an instant; then 
the doctor swung him high into his arms like a kitten, and the 
door shut softly. 

Evelyn turned her head on the pillow a little toward her 
husband. Her eyes closed again. How young she looked to be a 
mother, —a mother three times over. In spite of her great 
= and the violet shadows under her eyes she seemed such a 
ittle girl! 

A hot tear fell on the hand Harry was holding. She felt his 
tear, hot, burning. The blood beneath it warmed. It was the 
signal, she thought, for her whole body to grow warm again. 
She felt the warmth flooding her veins. Pain came flooding with 
it. Pain was no longer about her in an ocean above which she 
must keep her head; it was pulsing, a powerful river through her 
body, kept to the limits of the outline of her body. 

Let it flow with the new warmth. Evelyn was not afraid of pain 
any more. 
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virtuous. Science and legislation, working hand in hand, laid 

the foundation for a new moral epoch. Crusade followed 
crusade. Chorus girls were put to death. Automobiles were lighted 
with arc lamps. The Anti-Osculation League and the Union for 
the Suppression of Unauthorized Kissing, Etc. vied: with each 
other in carrying the war to Eros. In 1963 there was formed the 
great national order of the Virtuousi (from virtuoso, pl. virtuosi), 
or Adepts in Virtue, whose members prayed, worked, fought, 
and legislated incessantly for the achievement of one hundred 
per cent purity. 

The Purification Acts, passed in 1967, were based on the propo- 
sition that all joy is lascivious. Pleasurable activity as such was 
put under the ban, first as being intrinsically sinful; secondly, as 
diverting or tending to divert precious energy from the all-im- 
portant aim of moral and industrial advancement. An exception 
was made only in favor of joy directly connected with the pursuit 
of sinners. The necessary functions were to be carried on with the 
minimum amount of pleasure possible. The Acts went into great 
detail in these matters, giving allowable irreducible pleasure- 
contents of various physiological activities down to fractions of 
a per cent, and providing merciless punishments for unlawful 
excess. 

Although life in the Era of Total Prohibition was a serious 
matter, many salutary diversions were offered to the citizen. 
For one thing, every day was a Day. There were Days for Moth- 
ers, Little Brothers, Big Sisters, Rich Aunts, Poor Uncles; there 
was the anniversary of the day on which rural, or al fresco 
amour was forever abolished, and other such milestones on the 
way to the millennium of the Virtuousi. Thus the vacuum formed 
by the extirpation of the lower passions was filled by wholesome 
exercises, of which the institution of the Day was not the least. 

Nevertheless, with the most heroic efforts to make Complete 
Virtue interesting, after less than five years the people were 
intolerably bored. There was no breakdown of the national morale. 


I" time the people of the United States became completely 
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It was, in fact, unsafe to be unhappy; rising from correct and 
non-Freudian dreams, the citizen put on his mantle of stern joy 
and contentment as he put on his socks, or he was thrown into 
the hoosegow. Complete virtue continued to be enjoyed through- 
out the length and breadth of the country. The government issued 
daily communiqués assuring the populace that there was nothing 
to communicate, that all was well and getting better, and that 
the millennium was in business to stay. But every day several 
thousand Americans pene themselves. In going abroad 
they were permanently lost, inasmuch as no American was per- 
mitted to re-enter the country for fear that he might bring back 
with him the moral contamination of foreign shores. 

Clearly something was wrong, and the leading Virtuousi set 
out to rectify matters. The number of sermons was doubled, the 
advertizing _ devoted to virtue was tripled; the total of 
exhorters, enforcement agents, Federal condottieri, evangelists, 
and slogan merchants was multiplied by at least four, and still 
the note of weariness intruded with increasing loudness and fre- 
quency. It was then, at a great convention of the Virtuousi in 
Savannah, Georgia, that Exalted Prefect Jobiah Burst, of the 
Union for the Suppression of Unauthorized Kissing, Etc., sprang 
his famous maaan: “The cure for the defects of virtue is 
more virtue,” and proposed the extension of moral excellence to 
the lower animals. He discussed the morals of the titmouse in 
his nest, the shaggy puma in his cave on the prairie, the domestic 
cat and dog in good, unbolsheviked American homes, and found 
them all lacking. Beginning with a quiet logic and sorrowful 
eloquence, Prefect Burst worked himself up to a point where his 
words leaped from his mouth like molten tungsten falling into 
vats of beer, and with explosive violence he called on his fellow 
Virtuousi to cast out the zoological devil, to make the country 
safe for purity — “Deus vult!” 

The appeal of Prefect Burst was received with loud approba- 
tion, and soon committees were at work discussing ways and 
means of bringing the animals into the fold. As the magnitude 
of the task became apparent, cooler counsels prevailed, and there 
was general agreement that the scope of the enterprise must be 
limited. On the other hand the possibilities of the idea, in the way 
of diverting the populace by sweeping it into a new crusade, were 
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lost on. none of the experienced captains assembled on the banks 
of the Savannah. Finally it was decided to confine the effort to 
one particular genus, for the purpose of a test, and for the time 
being to let all the other species be damned. 

When it came to selecting the favored animal the debate 
became acrimonious. Almost all the creatures had their partisans, 
and all were supported with intransigence and bitterness. The 
adherents of the ape pointed to its comparatively close resem- 
blance to man in asserting the claim of the monkeys to be in- 
culcated with virtue before all the other brutes. This brought 
down on their heads the charge of Darwinism, a capital offense, 
and the fall of the Ape Salvation Party followed. 

The extremists among the Virtuousi stood solidly behind the 
large and savage cats, such as the lion and tiger. The harder the 
task, they cried, the greater the glory, and they were sure that 
the conversion of no other beast would please heaven as much as 
that of their protégés. The moderates, on the other hand, in- 
cluding the representatives of the sixty million maiden ladies 
who had found it impossible to acquire husbands in a milieu of 
total prohibition, pleaded for the domestic animals, pointing out 
their accessibility and sweet reasonableness, and quoting Scrip- 
ture to prove that God loves an ass as much as any other verte- 
brate, if not more. 

The conflict between the various parties of zodphilists was 
severe, and several times it seemed that the convention was dead- 
locked, with the government of the Virtuousi in danger of a 
serious miscarriage. One night, however, the leader of the Anti- 
Osculation League, the Reverend Edgar Brine, arose and in a 
few well-chosen phrases nominated the leopard. It was savage 
enough for all practical purposes, he said; and turning to the 
young and ardent spirits of the Lionists the speaker declared that 
the leopard was fiercer than the wild cat, and remarked inciden- 
tally that while it was often said of a man that he could lick his 
weight in wild cats, this was a feat rarely if ever accomplished in 
practise. At the same time the leopard was a beast * medium 
dimensions, which could be conveniently housed and fed in the 
flat-dwellings of great cities. With many such smooth and perti- 
nent arguments Reverend Brine slowly manoeuvred his hearers 
into the dock of conviction, tightening the last hawser with this 
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rhetorical question: “What animal,” he asked, “‘is it that was led 
in the train of Dionysus, and was beloved of that god, our 
eternal enemy, no less hated now that he is fallen!” 

Instantly theological students in various parts of the hall, 
eager to show their classical knowledge, sprang up to asseverate 
that it was the leopard. A few seconds later the leopard was 
nominated by acclamation. Partisans embraced each other, and 
the Virtuousi were once more happily united. While the joyous 
commotion was at its height, and everywhere delegates were 
tearing off their neckwear and swelling their throats to the burst- 
ing point, a picture of a leopard, draped in the national colors, 
was carried in by the beast’s campaign managers. The news- 
papers of the day report that the shout which arose was heard in 
Brunswick, sixty miles away, and at many nearer points was 
thought to have been caused by the explosion of an arsenal. 
The Leopard Era had begun. 

Again legislation supervened. Shortly after the adjournment 
of the Savannah convention, the Congress, acting on the recom- 
mendations of that historic gathering, passed the Leopard Act 
and its corollary measures. Every American family was required 
to keep or harbor one male and one female leopard and, by 
precept and example, to make these animals pure and spotless. 

Overnight the demand for leopards cleared the markets, and 
it was impossible to obtain these beasts for love, although for 
money it was still feasible provided one had a great deal of it. 
The circuses, had they still existed, could have disposed of their 
leopards at fabulous prices. Municipalities, impoverished by 
the high cost of keeping themselves completely virtuous, raided 
their menageries and were able to retire their more grossly illegal 
bond issues. Wealthy Virtuousi bid against each other for leop- 
ards, not only for sweet virtue’s sake, but in order to establish 
leopard-breeding farms, thus combining business with the current 
form of the uplift. 

The Supreme Court ruled that the wording of the Leopard Act 
ermitted the use of cougars and jaguars to comply with the law. 
he Government thereupon placed a preliminary order for two 

million five hundred thousand jaguars, cougars, and pumas with 
the governments of Paraguay, Brazil, and other Latin-American 
republics. 
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“Surely,” said the innocent Patagonians, “the Americanos 
have gone mad.” 

“Not at all,” their leaders retorted. “One does not speak in 
such terms of persons who wave real money in one’s face. The 
Americanos are merely insanely virtuous, a different thing alto- 
gether.” 

So saying, as one man, the generals and ministers took ship for 
Paris in order to spend their gains. All the rest of Patagonia went 
to work catching and crating cougars. Even so, only a thin stream 
of the precious tawny quadrupeds found its way into the United 
States, for the pards were hard to catch, and very resentful when 
caught. 

Profiteering in leopards became a national scandal. Sixty-seven 
bills were introduced by Representatives seeking to curb this 
evil, which, strange to say, was not mentioned in the Purification 
and Prohibition Acts. After the remedies which mutually neu- 
tralized each other had been weeded out, three bills remained 
and were rushed through at an extraordinary session of the 
Congress. 

This done, business went on as usual. 

But American enterprise and idealism would not be denied, 
and by extensive importations, the impounding of all tame and 
wild jaguars in the United States and Mexico, — involving inci- 
dentally the military conquest of the latter country, — the 
establishment of leopard breeding farms, with artificial jungles 
and all scientific conveniences, the supply of panthers at length 
reached the required level. The country was saved. After allow- 
ing a brief period of grace, the government agents began to en- 
force the law without fear or favor. Such was their zeal that after 
a few months many of them felt it necessary to retire and refrain 
from work for the rest of their lives. The head of a family, unable 
to show his two leopards or their equivalent in negotiable securt- 
ties, speedily found himself in jail. 

Another problem soon presented itself. Now that the leopards 
were nalilde, what was to be done with them? How were they 
to be inculcated with virtue? How were their appetites to be 
regulated and restrained? Was it the nature of the leopard to be 

ure and good, and, if so, how was he to be convinced of this fact? 
fn short, how was the leopard to be persuaded to change his 
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spots? The country looked to Reverend Brine, the leopard’s 
sponsor, for aid and counsel. 

After months of cogitation Reverend Brine came forward with 
his answer, which was broadcast by radio to every hamlet of the 
United States, and to all the colonies of the National City Bank. 
Reverend Brine made two recommendations. First, he advised, 
have faith in the leopard, believe in his fundamental rectitude 
and good will, and he will be according to your belief. Faith can 
move mountains. Secondly, leopards, whether en famille or 
appearing in public, should be compelled to wear diapers. 

These two suggestions, one so idealistic, the other so practical, 
revived the flagging spirits of the crusaders, and another wave of 
enthusiasm swept over the country. Many citizens, on hearing 
Reverend Brine’s analysis, were so thoroughly convinced that a 


‘kind and loving heart, yearning for moral advancement, beat 


under the leopard’s spots that they let their beasts loose and 
were promptly mangled, and in many cases martyred outright. 
Others were slain in affixing diapers to their charges. In the 
course of a few days several thousand heroic Virtuousi fell. After 
eulogies had been pronounced, tablets erected, and the heroes 
buried with military honors by a grateful country, many of the 
survivors were convinced that Reverend Brine’s recommenda- 
tions neglected some obscure but vital factor. Discouragement 
again gained ground. The number of the defeatists increased 
faster than they could be hanged, until their murmurs were 
audible above the unflaggingly optimistic sermons and govern- 
ment reports. Only the strong arm of the law deterred many 
citizens from butchering their leopards and putting an end to 
Prefect Burst’s dream of a country purged of every unmoral 
influence, and consecrated solely to the pursuit of goodness and 
increased production. 

The leaders of the Virtuousi made herculean efforts to turn 
the tide. A Bigger and Better Leopard Week was staged nation- 
ally, with celebrations, speeches, parades, cash prizes, and other 
inducements. In the parades the behavior of the leopards was 
disgraceful in the extreme. Hardened Virtuousi, accustomed to 
close examination of vice, wept to see the leopards snarling, 
tearing off their pretty pink diapers, running amuck, and at- 
tempting all sorts of incontinence as they were led between 
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stretched chains held by couples of reformed bartenders and 
bootleggers. On many occasions it was found impossible to 
award the prize offered for the most tractable and best-behaved 
leopard, for all behaved alike, with a shocking uniform wicked- 
ness. The country-wide Bigger and Better Leopard Week was 
not a success. 

Resort was had to more desperate measures. Endocrinologists 
were called in to transfer the thyroid gland of a freshly deceased 
prohibitionist to the body of a healthy young leopard. The next 
day the leopard fell into convulsions and passed on. The adrenals 
and pancreas of a live Virtuouso were grafted onto a dead cougar, 
which, to the surprise of everyone, remained dead. Finally one 
of the most virtuous of all the Virtuousi offered himself for a 
conclusive test. Several of his vital organs and glands were excised 
and inserted in a third leopard. This beast killed the endocrinolo- 
gist and two anaestheticians during the operation. A few days 
later it died. The Virtuouso was already dead, owing to the removal 
of his liver. Shocked by this sanguinary episode, the medical 
fraternity withdrew its support from the evangelical forces. 

From surgery the frantic apostles of universal rectitude turned 
back to their first and last resort, the law. Incorrigible leopards, 
failing to show improvement after a reasonable length of time, 
were put to death by due legal process. Inasmuch as animals, 
according to the program, were to rise to the same level of 
morality as Americans, the mediaeval judicial status of the 
brutes was restored with perfect logic. By making an example of 
the worst panthers it was hoped to influence the slightly better 
ones, but neither severity nor kindness appeared to have the 
least effect. Not even the beginnings of character-building could 
be observed in any of the tawny cats. Psychologists, apostles of 
the newest new thought, swamis, jurists, even the clergy, ap- 
peared powerless against this opposition. 

Then, just as hope was almost gone, Reverend Brine, who had 
been lying low for a few months, electrified the country with the 
announcement that he had personally raised a spotless, ab- 
solutely virtuous, one hundred per cent American leopard, and 
would exhibit the same in New York City on May 3, 1983, the 
eleventh anniversary of the passing of the Leopard Act. At these 
happy tidings the last wave of enthusiasm swept over the country, 
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though with a perceptible faltering at some of the shoals and 
banks, such as none of the earlier combers had manifested. But 
it was good enough. The country waited breathlessly for the 
third of May. | 

The meeting was held in the enlarged Polo Grounds, which 
had been converted, — as the chief interest of the American 
people shifted from baseball to the conquest of the appetites and 
ea ee an evangelical circus of prodigious size. Two 

undred and eighty thousand persons were crowded into the 
amphitheatre. The first comers had stood in line six days. 

At three P.M. Reverend Brine, followed by his retinue, and 
leading the leopard, Hezekiah, at the end of a baby-blue ribbon, 
set foot in the arena. And what a surprise! To hide the phylogenic 
symbols of wickedness, Hezekiah had been calcimined from nose 
to tail. His hide threw back the sun’s rays with a dazzling white- 
ness. At this sight the multitude broke into such an ovation that 
no one knows how long it lasted, for all the watches and clocks 
in the metropolitan district stopped then and there. 

Reverend Brine posed for the photographers with a hand on 
Hezekiah’s shoulder, while the leopard sat quietly on his haunches, 
licking his whiskers. A dozen LL'D?s were bestowed on the pair 
by the heads of leading American universities, long since accus- 
tomed to investing with the highest academic honors coal barons, 
sheet iron magnates, petroleum statesmen, and other such 
exponents of learning. 

And now, it was announced, proof would be given that the 
leopard Hezekiah was a bona fide, saturated Prohibitionist, 
Virtuouso, and adherent of one hundred percentism. At great 
expense a life-size statue of Mr. H. L. Mencken, who died in 1950 
at the age of seventy, having burst a blood vessel while devising 
new resonant expletives for his enemies, had been prepared in 
black ivory. This malignant image, being unveiled, was thrust 
close to Hezekiah, who, to the mortification of the company, 
showed no interest in the proceedings. He made a few turns 
about the calcined ivory Mencken and sniffed at his shanks in a 
perfunctory way but showed no disposition to execute justice on 
the arch anti-Puritan of the century. The demonstration was a 
fiasco. 

In Reverend Brine righteous indignation, always on tap at 
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high pressure, triumphed over his calmer feelings. Before anyone 
else could move he sprang to Hezekiah’s side and drove the point 
of his boot into the great cat’s whitewashed flank. 

The effect on the converted leopard was immediate. Under the 
fascinated eyes of the Virtuousi, his fur began to bristle, his eyes 
dilated and glowed like the open door of a blast furnace, he lashed 
his long tail to and fro, and in the midst of these stigmata he 
glared fixedly, not at the late public enemy, but at Reverend 
Brine himself. The spectators fainted, screamed, and stood 
petrified, in about equal proportions. Not one of these reactions 
was of assistance to Reverend Brine and the first lords of the 
Virtuousi in the places of honor nearest the leopard. Furthermore, 
such had been Reverend Brine’s confidence in his animal that no 
steel hooks, crowbars, bayonets, or other implements used in 
converting the leopard were to be had within a mile of the Polo 
Grounds! 

The end came soon. Ramping on his hind legs, Hezekiah laid 
open the head of his preceptor with one sweep of his paw. With 
a great leap he followed Reverend Brine to the boards, and as 
his victim lay quivering bit him through the jugular vein. 

Whirling about, Hezekiah fell on one of the university presi- 
dents and dispatched him, this being the first time in the history 
of American scholarship that the recipient of an honorary degree 
had committed such a ~~ pas immediately after receiving the 
gown and parchment. Notwithstanding the national interest in 
new records, this event passed unnoticed at the time, as Hezekiah 
spread carnage in the ranks of the leading Virtuousi. The two 
hundred and eighty thousand spectators, in a panic, fought each 
other to get out of the park. From Coogan’s Bluff, above the 
mélée, it was impossible to see anything except a vast cloud of 
dust, from which arose the screams of the combatants and the 
faint groans of the dying, the ensemble sounding strangely like a 
distant dog-fight on a scale of unprecedented majesty. 

With Reverend Brine’s death the total-prohibition movement 
collapsed. Complete virtue lay lifeless on the field with her fore- 
most exponents. As the news spread over the country the burghers 
everywhere their leopards to the sword. Many poor families 
ate nothing but leopard steaks for the balance of that year. It is 


to be regretted that in many sections excesses prevailed, and 
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prohibitionists were fed to the leopards. Great numbers of the 
marked Virtuousi perished in this way. Those who survived the 
revolution were deported to the six westernmost islands of the 
Aleutian Archipelago in the Bering Sea. It was not considered 
safe to let such good men loose. As the world now saw them, they 
were as dangerous as so many Napoleons. 

So, with the repeal of the various prohibition and purification 
measures, the old order was restored. Popular interest in virtue 
was lost, and men got along with as little of it as appeared safe. 
As for the remaining stock of leopards, this was liquidated at a 
considerable sacrifice, the greater part being sold to the revived 
motion picture industry; and so these spotted quadrupeds, 
incorrigible as men themselves, lived out their time in the re- 
newed Avalons of the western coast. 

















THE MISTAKES OF AMERICA 


Josepu V. CoLiins 


one mistake after another? There : 

have not been soto ant and in the first place. Columbus 
even domestic critics who bave held thought he would find the East 
such views. In previous articles in [ndies and found the West Indies and 
this series, Mr. Watts has cham- erica instead. Then the Western 
pioned things American. In the ° 
present article, while Mr. Collins world was not called Columbia, after 
admits that America bas made Columbus, but an ignorant geogra- 


some mistakes, be offers an ¢x- Hhy man called it after an obscure 
planation and a remedy. According es Raat ile seis suet 
to bim, it is our excessive parti- g the sugges e le, 
sansbip that is poisoning our life, Amerigo. To cap this climax of mis- 
as its counterpart, unbridled patri- takes, America 1s now used as a syn- 
otism, is distorting life in Europe. onym for the United States, an the 
whole equal to its part, — thus blandly ignoring the existence of 
the rest of the western continent. 

There have been many mistakes made in American history. 
Much of the history of the Latin-American Republics has been a 
regular nightmare of mistakes, though not visible as such to 
those who made them. Then there are many persons nowadays, 
mostly foreigners, who claim the United States has been making 
several glaring mistakes recently. Thus we are declared to be a 
nation of almighty dollar chasers, one wholly given up to selfish- 
ness in our isolation, and a nation that has so gorged itself with 
immigration that it is hyphenated and has lost its soul. 

In answer to our critics we can reply, a country that stands 
ready to, and actually does, feed a troubled and starving world 
is hardly mercenary or miserly, but one that knows how to use 
its dollars to the best advantage. And again, if we appear to be 
insular and narrow in our thinking we must ask our critics to 
give us time to see international questions in their true light. 
Then as regards our national indigestion, we can answer that all 
we need is a little time to catch up. Everyone in this country sees 
about him evidence of the results of two or three generations of 
foreigners living in our midst. Given time, these foreigners adopt 
our institutions, our ways of thinking, living, and acting, and in 
large measure our philosophy of life itself. America can take Jews 


S America all wrong? Is it just | T was all a mistake about America 
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from Russia and make the second generation as good at spending 
as at making money. She can take the son of a Slav peasant and 
make of him a Beau Brummel or an artist. America can trans- 
form a Dago (pardon the word) and a Dane and make of each a 
Wilberforce. She can adopt a German and Serb lad and develop 
each into a scientist and inventor fit to rank with the world’s 
greatest. She can absorb awkward peasant boys from Europe and 
raise them up to be captains of industry. Surely these are not 
mistakes of America. Besides, methods and plans are in sight 
which will greatly promote the process of Americanization. 

Americans became a race of dollar idolaters largely because of 
conditions and not because of any inherent weakness or frailty 
in their character. Gaining dollars was a game. The art and 
literature and society and leisure doors did not seem to open 
very wide to us; the Omar Khayyam view of life did not appeal 
to Yankees. We did, however, go after the highest standards of 
physical comfort and convenience and secured them in fullest 
measure. Thus we see that the mistakes foreigners think they 
have observed in us are not those calculated to cause us perma- 
nent harm, unless we persist in our isolation, and few thoughtful 
citizens admit this course to be more than the result of a passing 
mood. 

But if foreigners have not been very successful in recognizing 
mistakes in our national life, that does not mean we have made 
none. We have probably committed our full share of them. 
Elements of weakness seem to lurk in every race and civilization. 
Shortly after the Great War began, one of our authors wrote a 
book picturing Germany as Utopia or as a little bit of heaven let 
down to earth. Before 1914 our college men and savants sat at 
the feet of German professors and worshiped. Our business men 
marveled at her industrial organization and her efficiency. We 
now know that her masses were merely trained, not educated, 
and that her leaders were not well grounded in true moral prin- 
ciples. To-day we look upon her citizens as “‘submen” (certainly 
politically) rather than “supermen’’, and few nations are so low 
as to do Germany reverence. Present-day Germany must recog- 
nize her plight and hasten to return to the idealism of the days 
of Goethe and Schiller. 

The explanation has been advanced that the trouble with 
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Europe is excessive patriotism. This explanation has much to 
commend it to thoughtful men and seems a true one. But plainly 
it will not do for America. The fact is we have instead its counter- 
part, excessive partisanship. These two P’s, patriotism and 
partisanship, are as much alike as two peas. Both are grounded 
in the clan spirit, both have hero-worship of the clan’s leaders, 
both thrive on prejudice, both are militant, both sentimental, 
and both have the same psychological basis in the so-called herd- 
complex built up through countless ages in the mind of every 
a In all the aeons of the past the individual has given up 

is judgment and will to that of the clan, tribe, and race. In 
America we can see vast numbers of the members of a great 
political party reversing themselves overnight in the interest of 
the party. This could not happen if the habit had not been woven 
into the very warp and woof of mental life. 

In excessive partisanship we find one of the greatest mistakes 
our American democracy has made, a mistake that must be 
rectified if the Republic is to endure and take its rightful place 
in the progress of civilization. 

In the thinking instrument of every person there are six or 
seven times as many cells as there are people in the world. These 
cells, or ganglia formed out of them, are somehow connected by 
lines of communication. If one of these ganglia is stimulated by 
some impression on it, others related to it are affected. If the 
herd-complex trigger has been touched off countless times in the 
bh when it is pulled now it produces the same old result. 

early every clansman of us becomes what he understands to be 
patriotic or politically regular whenever the case seems to de- 
mand it. It may be that this herd-complex machinery is as use- 
less and dangerous as an appendix or a tonsil, or as harmful as 
a cancerous growth; but it is there and must be reckoned with. 
When agitators and orators begin to ow on the herd-complex 
strings, the voters, male and female, should stuff cotton in their 
ears and refuse to listen. Whenever an unscrupulous newspaper 
editor or correspondent undertakes to send partisan messages 
over the herd-complex wires in the brains of their readers the 
attempt must be detected and treated sardonically. When “‘in- 
terests” of whatever sort try to play on the herd-complex keys 
the public must see through the schemes and become adamant. 
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Few realize that political parties are privately organized, their 
candidates becoming public only when elected. Thus the Pro- 
gressive Party was privately organized in 1912, and so in effect 
is every party every four years. It is apparent from this that 
powerful groups of men or classes will'try to get influence or 
control over them in advance of elections. Thus such charges 
were made in the campaign of 1912 and in most campaigns, and 
voters should try to find out to what extent the charges are true 
and act accordingly. 

The question may be asked, has a political party personality? 
It would seem so, else why should a score of millions of voters 
become so attached to it? It used to be said in the sixties and 
seventies that many Democrats were still voting for Andrew 
Jackson; it may with equal truth be said that great numbers of 
Republicans to this day are casting their ballots for Abraham 
Lincoln! This is passing strange, as it is a long long way from the 
soul of Abraham Lincoln to the spleen of present-day politicians. 
If, then, political parties are not personalities, and if they change 
every four years (notwithstanding oratory to the contrary), and 
if designing groups of men or classes get control of them to a 
greater or less extent, what in the name of heaven is the use of 
worshiping them? Why should a G.O.P. be a g.o.d.? Why should 
the Democratic jackass or Socialist goat be objects of adoration? 
St Paul said, “We know that an idol is nothing in the world.” 
Certainly these party idols are not much more worthy of worship 
than are idols of wood and stone. 

Partisanship has committed many wicked crimes in American 
history. Partisanship heaped savage abuse on the Father of our 
Country, nearly worried the life out of the savior of it, and hissed 
foul calumnies, secretly propagated, against a recent occupant 
of the White House. Partisanship kept sectional animosities 
alive for sixty years. Partisanship jumped on frantically and 
stamped out of existence the Independent movement of 1884 
which desired to set up a standard of merit above party lines. 
Partisanship crushed ie League of Nations movement in this 
country and, as a consequence, plunged Europe into a political 
maelstrom. Partisanship has thrust aside grave moral issues in 
order to haggle over minor ones which the politicians had 
trumped up. Partisanship aided in making municipal government 
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in the United States a stench known of all over the world. Par- 
tisanship has made it easier for “interests” to obtain political 
power in both State and nation. In short, partisanship has been 
the fruitful cause or source of most of the political ills that have 
afflicted us, just as excessive or misdirected patriotism has been 
the underlying cause of Europe’s miseries. 

hag 3 gives unearned and dangerous power to the poli- 
tician. Why should vast multitudes of citizens become so infat- 
uated with their parties that the politicians can carry around in 
breeches pockets their votes from election to election and from 
decade to decade, not needing to lift a little finger to secure them. 
Why should men inherit their politics as they inherit their re- 
ligion or school of medicine? This is no laughing matter. It con- 
stitutes a mighty menace to the Republic and to civilization. 
Instead of ninety-five per cent of independent voters we have 
perhaps a paltry five per cent. These figures should be reversed. 

The new psychology asserts that men do not reason much along 
most lines: they merely acquire their views largely through their 
subconscious minds. The foregoing would seem to confirm this 
view, certainly as regards political thinking. In this connection 
it may be stated that the influence of the daily press is easy to 
explain psychologically. Men believe what they want to, es- 
pecially if it is dinned into them day in and day out, week in 
and week out, month in and month out, year in and year out. 
Only the strongest intellects can stand up against this pounding. 
Curiously enough neither education nor religion nor both provide 
a remedy for the malady of partisanship so engendered. Edu- 
cated and highly moral people, perhaps on account of tempera- 
ment, are very often as crazily and excessively partisan as the 
uneducated and irreligious masses. 

Naturally the question arises, are any remedies available for 
the ills that flow from our partisanship and from Europe’s 
patriotism? A common way to attack evils consists in starting 
some reform of organization. But the enemy of social progress in 
this case is too intangible, too pervasive, too deeply intrenched 
to be attacked by a thin battle line of reformers, even if such 
reformers did not fight among themselves, which would be likely. 
What seems to be demanded is that every writer, every speaker, 
every teacher, and every patriot, in whatever walk of life, should 
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constitute himself or herself a committee of one to investigate 
this matter thoroughly and take drastic action to cast out the 
partisan devil from the body politic. 

In recent years there has been a movement to carry the sim- 

lest elements of College learning down into the lower schools. 
Would that some genius or geniuses could come forward with 
practical plans for instructing youth in logic, psychology, and 
ethics to the end that the rising generation might learn to avoid 
the commonest political fallacies and errors. 

Let us have hope. In this twentieth century two million eyes 
are focused on the mistakes America is making. It must be in the 
future, possibly the near future, that the same clear thinking will 
be applied to matters of state as has been and is now applied to 
the worlds of science, business, and social uplift. Then the 
United States will take its place in the sun, not merely because of 
its power and wealth, but because it is leading the way to a 
better civilization. 


MYSTERY 


She was beautiful as she slept, — 
Beautiful with mystery; 
She was so much apart, 
So still with longing that must wait. 
They knew that she had died, 
Yet something about her mouth — 
Pain, defeat, ecstacy — 
Told of the love that lived. 
— Feannette Marks. 











the Serbian guard seemed grotesque. So this pleasant place 
was the border; through it ran the deep stubborn furrow of 
hate between neighbor nations. Serbia’s guard scowlingly un- 
folded our passports, turned them over and about, and stared at 
them long, upside down. Then because some action seemed 
pertinent, he waved for us to proceed. Our Albanian guide, 
however, despite proper papers, might not put his toe over the 
line. We left him looking wistfully after his more privileged horse, 
to whom our baggage gave informal passport. The guard, with 
dark backward looks towards Albania, led us the little distance 
to the Monastery of Shin Naum, which Serbia was appropriating 
pending a League of Nations’ decision of its proper nationality. 
Meanwhile, with an international air, it served in part as a 
Serbian garrison manned by remnants of Wrangel’s army; and 
the rest left to religion in charge of an order of Bulgarian monks. 
The military welcomed us first, in the person of the stern 
Commandant, who relaxed a little when we presented a letter 
which the lonely Serbian consul in Albania had pressed upon us. 
Some one with a communicable language was summoned. Many 
questions were asked, and we were required to point to the places 
on our passports which contained the answers. Upon which the 
Commandant stared so importantly at these places that we 
wondered if our finger tips had been brushed with a magic that 
invisibly translated the documents into Serbian. We could not 
resist once testing our wonder by indicating the wrong place. 
Nothing happened. He made entries in a big book. 


"Ta path ran so gently along that the brusk challenge of 
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Then the interpreter translated, in a tone of command, “And 
now your money, all of it.” 

We rather gulped. Was this to be an official robbery? Alba- 
nian tales of Serbian atrocities flashed into our minds. But 
no, the Commandant wished merely to record our wealth on 
our passports. “But conceal nothing,” he ordered, “or when 
you leave the Kingdom of the Serbs, Croats, and Slovenes, if 
more is found on you than you had at entry, it will be con- 
fiscated.”’ 

He proceeded to enter on our passports all our little oddments 
of foreign currency. Then came puzzled frowns upon our 
travelers’ cheques and letter of credit. Apparently we were his 
first immigrants. Explanations were difficult, yet he was im- 
pressed. And to our dismay he entered our modest half-spent 
$600 letter of credit as $600,000! We explained, but he said, “I 
have already written it. And since it is too much and not too 
little, it will cause no difficulty.” The very writing of these figures 
seemed to hypnotize him into an attitude of respect towards our 
non-existent wealth. We found this 
misleading entry effective and embar- 
rassing by turns on our way through 
and out of the Kingdom of the Serbs, 
Croats, and Slovenes. 

The State having finished with 
us, we were turned over to the 
Church, a soldier leading us bag 
and baggage out into the yard and 
through an ancient arch to the cen- 
tral part of the monastery. We 
passed the Albanian horse, boldly 
eating Serbian grass, and wondered 
how long our horseman would have 
to wait for his beast. 

A tall, black-bearded Bulgarian 
monk, with a long black habit and 
long fingernails, took us in tow; and 
a long flow of language, too, quite 
unchecked by our inability to under- 
stand him. Indeed, we may have led 
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him on, for his eager interest compelled upon us the courtesy of 
trying to listen. 

A pleasant custom, this Balkan one, of making monasteries the 
free welcome shelter for chance travelers. To be sure, one’s free 
gift to the institution usually exceeds a hotel fee, and the accom- 
modations are not above reproach. We knew from a first glance 
into our cell that the pallet of straw would challenge all our 
armor for the night. Yet it was a cell, and it was a pallet of straw; 
which made us feel, before and after if not during occupancy, 
like characters in a fairy story or a Russian novel. Besides, night 
was some hours off, and now we could venture forth into the 
sunny afternoon, down the chunky, uneven stone steps into the 
court, and then into the wee old church, — second century, if the 
tales we heard are true, — brilliant within, with quaint colorful 
paintings on wood; and booming with a mass that Vachel Lind- 
say might have chanted, — so unlike the ordinary voices for mass. 

Clerical duties claimed our monk, and we went out, this time 
unescorted, to stray about. From the lake’s edge we looked up at 
the monastery, thinking of its not so ancient use by the Turks 
as an insane asylum, where if the violence of the afflicted did not 
respond to treatment,— what treatment we shuddered to 
imagine, — they were dropped out of the window into Lake 
Ohrida’s placid waters. And that was that. 

Presently we saw two soldiers coming towards us, with hesita- 
tions, egging each other on. Now it was too late for them to 
retreat, and they plunged into a hash-like conversation, using 
bits of several languages adroitly. 

“Ts it really true that you come from America? — Aren’ t you 
afraid to live there? Isn’t it a very dangerous country? 

“Dangerous? How?” we asked, amazed at such a question 
from ex-soldiers of Wrangel’s mar 

“Why, — that secret society!” In hushed tones. 

So they had heard of the Ku Klux Klan. And perhaps our bad 
lynching habits. 

But it appeared not. “The Masons,” they whispered. “Are 
they not very dangerous? And is it true that they are allowed to 
go about freely, right on the streets, in broad day?” 


“But surely you are mixed up! ” we protested, dazed. “Not 
the Masons.”’ 
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“Yes, Masons. They wear aprons, and have secret symbols, 
and claim relation to King Solomon. Oh, very dangerous.” 

Nor could we convince them of the ‘Masons’ innocuousness. 
Perhaps they concluded, that we, being women, had been pro- 
tected from the fearsome knowledge of Masonic black art. But 
they themselves, — ah, no one could hire them to go to America! 

The next morning our talkative monk broke to us the news 
that no boat would take us that day to the City of Ohrida and 
the railroad. And, after many words, which at last he saw were 
falling on barren ears, this is how he did it: He puffed out his 
cheeks, and blew with all his might, pointing the while to the 
lake, and dipping his hands violently down and up; thus register- 
ing wind and waves. Then, after a sympathetic clucking with his 
tongue, he pointed to the sun, made a complete circle with 
his arm, closed his eyes, and hent his cheek against prayer- 
arranged hands, to indicate a night’s sleep; and then with a 
beaming smile, and just the least blowing with his lips, and 
a gentle wave of his hand, suggested that to-morrow might 
be a milder day. 

Here we took it upon ourselves to cry our haste in the only 
language we knew well enough to be effectively emphatic in. 
With the help of amateur pantomime, but with a fluency and 
vigor abetted rather than thwarted by the poor old monk’s 
inability to appreciate our vocabulary, we managed to insinuate 
an American bacillus of the “time complex” into his Bulgarian 
consciousness. A sudden abstraction, a contemplative tilt of the 
head, indicated fermentation. Suddenly new gestures: pre- 
liminary nods and becks and wreathed smiles; then he clamped 
the index and second finger of one hand over the index of the 
other, and wriggled the combination rhythmically forward. We 
scarcely needed his next move, which was to lead us to an open 
field and point to a horse. The whole was topped off with a shrug 
pregnant with difficulties. 

Yet despite the difficulties, which included the absence of the 
Commandant, the remoteness of horses, — the nearest available 
were ina village four miles away, — in due time we were off once 
more, again in wooden saddles, each of us sharing a horse with 
half our baggage, two pleasant peasants walking ahead to guide 
the way, which led now down to the Lake’s edge, now along the 
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slope of a mountain, always lovely, 
often lonely and wild. Once in a 
thick wood a man sprang up with 
startling suddenness, but for the 
friendly purpose of offering us water 
and to exchange news with our 
horsemen... . 

Sunset, and the city of Ohrida, at 
last, with its minarets and mosques 
and open bazaars and peasants in 
the market with their sheep, or 
bright colored stuffs, or farm produce. 
Like Albanian towns, only here you 
see more manufactured objects in 
the shops. And, of course, the popula- 
tion is largely Albanian. Our horse- 
men lead us to the hotel, where we 
hope to exchange a travelers’ cheque 
to pay them. Neither our host nor 
his assistant can understand us, 
though we gather that some one 
who can speak Italian will be back 
in an hour. But our horsemen have 
a long journey back to their village, 
an hour is too long to wait. We 
bethink ourselves of our letter to the 
prefect. He perhaps will recognize a 
travelers’ cheque. We produce the 
letter, asking urgently, “Where is 
the prefect?” 

Our host clamps a thick thumb 
over the envelope and gazes at the 
address. He opens his mouth and 
closes it again. He looks dubiously 
at a man in a green corduroy suit, 
absorbed in a chess game at a table 
across the room. He scratches his 
head and turns to a nearby patron, 
obviously to ask advice. A long con- 
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versation. Then, with a shrug, he approaches the sad-seeming 
chess player, who looks up with a glance both sombre and sur- 
prised. This, then, must be the prefect. He reads the letter. His 
sadness seems to deepen. He looks at the chess board, half moves 
his hand towards a piece, thinks better of it, and gets up and 
comes to us. The hotel keeper is visibly relieved. 

“TI am honored,” says the prefect, in formal German. “To- 
morrow I shall be pleased to see you at the prefecture. Mean- 
while, if there is nothing you desire — ” 

“ But there is!” we hasten to interrupt. “It is Sunday, we have 
no Serbian money, and we must pay our horsemen.” if 

He looks at the letter, — a letter which had been pressed upon H 
us by an almost chance acquaintance, and which earlier in our 
travels we should have disdained to use. Two words to the hotel 
keeper. Then to us, “The hotel will pay the horsemen and add 
the amount to your bill. And to-morrow at the prefecture, — at 
two o'clock. . . . If there is anything ... ?” He leaves the 
question in mid-air, clicks his heels, bows, and returns to his 
chess game, with never a word of comment or explanation to his 
opponent’s obvious curiosity about the interruption. 

The whitewashed halls of the almost empty prefecture echoed 
to our steps. We waited for the prefect, an hour late for his 
appointment. When he came, he bowed gravely, absently, sadder 
even than over his chess game. As he answered our questions 
about the effect of emigration on his prefecture, it was as if his 
observations, and even the phenomena itself, scarcely mattered 
enough to interrupt his drear preoccupation. “Emigration. . . . 
No effect on life here. . . . It makes no difference where people 
are on this earth. . . . One life’s span. . . . Centuries... . 
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Peasants go to America .. . and return. Fall back into their 
old ways, no worse, no better. . . . The world moves slug- 
ishly. . . . Improvements in Serbia’s economic condition? 
Well, if there was to be any, it would be slow —slow. . . . And 
from within. i 

A pity to intrude upon this man of gloom! His public duties 
seemed an affront to his nature, an outrage perpetrated by a 
malignant fate. We were about to withdraw in a considerate 
hush, when, quite of his own free will, he roused himself and 
broached a new subject: the beginnings of a woman’s movement 
in Jugo-Slavia. Suffrage, now, — imagine, woman suffrage! — 
had been brought up in parliament. (The slightest twist of a smile 
here.) And laughed down, of course. Good thing, too. Votes 
would not bring women happiness. Now they were queens in 
their own homes. Besides, they had not the intelligence to vote. 

— “Had men?” we summoned enough pre-1917 argumentative- 
ness to ask, with the quaint feeling one gets from opening a pre- 
vious generation’s fashion book. Well, a few men did. And he 
relapsed into his original gloom, in which we took our leave, al- 
most on tiptoe, out into the rain. 

Waiting, — time was stretched long with waiting for that 
train which went only every other day, — or not quite. Even the 
picturesqueness of Ohrida scarcely stretched to cover two rainy 
days. Of course there were diversions, — one of them the chang- 
ing of money. At a bank? No, Ohrida had no bank. Only bankers, 
— in untidy grocery and tobacco shops, which, judging by the rate 
of exchange, might have dispensed with groceries and tobacco. 
Indeed, these commodities gave the shops a blind pig flavor, 
heightened by a money-changer’s protest that alas the train had 
not brought as many dinars as he had expected from Belgrade, 
but surely #his much would meet our needs, — a protestation 
which, coming from a money-changer, carried a false weight. 

More waiting. Dragging hours. . . . Early the next morning 
we arose from our discouraging beds, and after a mile through 
muddy streets arrived at the station; and we saw no train; then 
we feared the worst. But there it was, almost hidden in the 


excited crowd about it. Once you could see it, it had an air of 


imminent departure, though this did not happen for another 
two hours. But the flutter and thrill of the crowd buoyed us up, 
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— we had not seen a train in months. And this one was no ordi- 
nary train. It had almost a mythical transience. Indeed it was not 
really supposed to be in existence at all, having been put in 
during the war as a temporary conveyance for Austrian troops. 
Now it was trying to worm its way into permanency; and hope- 
fully, for that region was untapped for swift travel. Not that it 
was swift. On the contrary. Besides, it was flat-wheeled, it was 
springless, it was tiny. The shortest passenger, — children ex- 
cepted, — could touch the roof, sitting, with upraised hand. 
Two shallow benches ran lengthwise, one on each side. The 
engine looked like a cross between a coffee grinder and a steam 
calliope. And it rather suggested a still. 

A rumble, a jerk, and it was off. Presently, surely it would 
gather itself together for a little spurt of speed. But no, that was 
its pace, the pace of its writhings and coilings about these un- 
tunneled mountains. We might have got out almost anywhere 
and walked beside it to stretch our legs, or to cut across some little 
hill and wait till it had made its curve. We did not quite dare, 
though some soldiers on board experimented successfully with 
this manoeuvre, —a great relief to us, for when not experi- 
menting they were prone to sleep. And, having been trained in 
ranks, the whole lot of them slumped as they slept, to the right 
side. We felt like a book end not quite strong enough to hold the 
volumes upright; and wished we knew the Serbian for “left 
dress”! Then we discovered our new Minnesota Albanian, tall, 
shy, blond, looking very Swedish, in American blue jeans. He 
had spotted us, and appointed himself our guardian. When the 
load of Serbia’s army got too heavy, he came timidly over and 
said in Swedish American, “I ban fix!” and pushed the sleeping 
row so that it flopped the other way. 

At the far end aie car was a familiar face, our money-changer 
of Ohrida, probably going to change our travelers’ cheques into 
dinars. Now he was very unlike a money-changer, for he was 
singing in a liquid voice, now yodeling, now chanting mountain 

easant songs, in which sometimes the soldiers and peasants 
joined; now singing ordinary popular European tunes. But the 
most conspicuous passengers were a bride and groom. The bride 
had never traveled before, and the groom, a gorgeously costumed 
officer, with shimmering tall boots, kept telling her she would feel 
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better presently and must eat. At first she refused food and 
followed the fashion of some of the train-sick peasant women, 
who sniffed at oranges as if they were smelling salts. But when 
her husband insisted and opened a noble hamper, she was obe- 
dient, — oh, very. She began a career of eating: chicken, three 
hunks of bread, cold fried cakes, rich flagrantly fragrant cheeses, 
pieces of cold lamb, and the sweet, sweet candy of the Balkans. 
And then more candy. We watched in astonished admiration, 
and yet in regret at the waste of it. For every time the train 
stopped near a stream, she got out and fed the fishes, while the 
engineer obligingly waited. And then, back in the train, she 
began filling up again, sprawling languidly against her husband’s 
bosom, which was prickly with decorations. 

It was not only for the bride that the engineer waited. He 
stopped considerately at certain times of the day for the Moham- 
medan passengers to get off, wash their feet in some stream, and 
turn to the east to pray. 

Yet, despite these interludes, the train arrived on schedule 
time at Kicevo (pronounced Kee-tchay-vo), where the leisurely 
tempo gave way to a dash by the whole trainful to find rooms. 
For our train went no further; but its twin, which had arrived 
just ahead of us from Uskub, would the next morning start back 
with us to Uskub. 

The hotel yielded us a wee cubicle, with a narrow single bed, 
and no 000M for another piece of furniture. The innkeeper was 
not nonplussed. He appeared with three folding chairs, which he 
squeezed in between the bed and the window, though they could 
not get all their legs on the floor. They tipped at various angles 
and on various planes towards the bed. The bedding, scantily 
designed for a cot, was cautiously drawn over bed and chairs, 
where it succeeded in covering the place where the twain should 
have met, on this chilly spring night. 

We waited, perforce, in the hall during the chair inserting, — 
indeed, the landlord had had to go into the hall to insert the last 
chair. Now came three problems: (a) how to get into bed; (b) 
how to undress; (c) where to put our luggage. That is not the 
correct order, but the order was immaterial. After consideration 
the baggage was left in the hall; undressing was dispensed with; 
and the entry into bed was thus effected: the person who drew 
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the chairs stepped over the bed’s footboard and moved from the 
bed to the chairs; whereupon the person drawing the bed had 
the rather ticklish problem of pulling the door to, drawing the 
baggage as near to it as possible, and stepping over the footboard 
into place, all at the same time. Yet we had this to be thankful 
for, there were no vermin. A gratuitous thanks, however, for 
there couldn’t have been any: there wasn’t any room. 

The advantage of such a night is that getting up at three a.m. 
comes as a deliverance, not a curse. At four the train set forth 
for Skople or Uskub, — towns in the Kingdom of the Serbs, 
Croats, and Slovenes may have several aliases. The train differed 
from yesterday’s only by the addition of a fourth class, —a 
luxury not discovered until it was too late to dislodge our baggage 
and try it: an open-to-the-sky freight-like car, with no seats at 
all, the passengers sitting cross-legged on the floor. Indeed, in our 
own car the floor was fully occupied, not for lack of seats, but 
because of the preference of persons accustomed to this posture. 

New i of course; and as we were approaching a 
centre of population, frequent stops, frequent exchanges of color- 
ful personages and baggage. Among our gains was a full grown 
sheep, carried on board by a strong peasant woman, who sat on 
the floor of the car’s platform, the sheep in her lap. A more 
doubtful acquisition was a fat, florid man holding the bottled 
source of his artificial merriness. Presently his teetering attention 
focused on us, and he wished to share his joy with us, in liquid 
and solid form, more especially solid, — a great chunk of meat, 
another of soft creamy cheese informally wrapped. “No thank 
you” in any language was useless. But at last our guardian 
Albanian contrived to engage the man’s attention and explained 
apologetically, ““He’s a Bulgarian,” upon which shrugs ran up 
and down the car, shrugs which asked plainly, “What could one 
expect?” How convenient, how universal this catch-all of race 
prejudice! Now the whole car was looking darkly at the Bulgarian, 
the more so as we were approaching Uskub, that critical objective 
of the Bulgarians during the war. 

Half an hour before Uskub, we had to change to a standard 
gauge train. How huge it loomed in the dark! A rush, a scramble. 
Where was our luggage? Where our Minnesota Albanian? And 
how to get on? For the steps were impossibly high. The warning 
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whistle was blown, and we were still not on. Were we to miss it, 
just for lack of a tail to swing ourselves up by? Absurd! Yet 
rescue came. Strong hands were pulling us up, like drowning 
persons over the side of a boat. And the hands ended in a hand- 
shake, and a laugh, and then a greeting in English: “You see, 
Serbia nation of fighters.” It was a Serbian army officer, who had 
recruited during the war in the United States. We regretted our 
lost Albanian, but our new guardian proved competent. With 
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our own shortcomings, the American clothes we had seen on 
returned immigrants were no preparation for the Immaculate 
Confection, — for so we called our new friend, — as he material- 
ized. So blessedly clean! So trim and smart! He might have, — it 
seemed to us, — inspired the ads for Arrow collars and Sunkist 
oranges and Hart, Schaffner and Marx clothes, and how to 
develop personality. He galvanized the hotel keeper into sending 
someone to scour the city for a room for us. 

Of the pivotal city of Uskub we saw only the mud-puddles, 
which were many and deep, en route to a private house on the 
outskirts of town, where the innkeeper had secured our room; 
and back again at three thirty in the morning, at which time the 
porter called for us, after four hours packed tight with sound 
deep sleep, — undressed, in real untenanted beds. 

As we drink coffee in the station restaurant, we meditate upon 
a treachery to our class. At the ticket office we have made out 
with difficulty that the train takes twenty-six hours to Belgrade. 
Twenty-six hours on hard third class benches. And this same 
train carries a first class wagon lit. Not that we were not inured 
to Third Class. But if ever a poignant contrast was to be tasted 
to the full, surely after the many long weeks of crude lodgings, 
this was the hour. We fell. The ticket agent protested. But he 
did it in Serbian, which we could not understand. 

We were punished for our fall. Not only by a sense of guilt 
when we saw some of our fellow travelers of the past day or two 
and we tried to duck our heads over our coffee to avoid their 
embarrassing offers of help, but once on the train the conductor, 
who spoke French, asked with puzzlement why we had taken a 
wagon lit when we could have been equally comfortable and 
equally private in a first class compartment. 

“Tt is for the night,” we explained. 

“But to-night you will sleep in Belgrade! The schedule changes 
to-day, back to the pre-war time.” 

Twelve hours ahead of schedule! What a sense of triumph! A 
killing of twelve whole hours! Twelve precious hours found, 
snatched from the jaws of eternity! And at their happy end, 
Jugo-Slavia’s capital, and a bath! 


TO BE CONTINUED 
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KNUT HAMSUN, THE BARD ERRANT 


Exias ARNESEN 


[oe Knut Hamsun is the poetic vagabond, the romantic 
voyageur in modern letters, not only his work but, to a 
like degree, his life bears witness. For the moment let us 
dispense with the silly notion that it is his actual meanderings 
on the globe which align him with the great and the near great 
of Vagabondia. 

In a more profound sense, as I hope to show, than the Wander- 
jabre of Maxim Gorki, those of Hamsun are the voyagings of the 
soul. For in this he is a “modern” of all times, in that his journey 
through life is an extremely organic and developing introspection. 
A Nordic Jean-Christophe? Yes and no! There, beyond the 
fundamentals, something rafiné and Christian; here forever the 
primitively pagan, the eternally human. 

With Romain Rolland and Leonid Andreyev, he appeared 
after the advent of Nietzsche and Strindberg. No longer may the 
poetic individuality distil a brew savoring of the old metaphysical 
ingredients, the stale moralistic condiments. 

Perforce he must express himself and the world as accepted by 
him. The Nietzschean honesty begets a spontaneous personalism, 
and thus you have your mobile, audacious moderns: Verhaeren, 
Rilke, Fréding, Sologub, Werfel, Dario, Maragall, D’Annunzio, 
Pirandello, — the list is long and exotic. 

How in him life and letters fuse, how the cumulative psyche 
of the novels mirrors his cognitive-emotive progress, can be 
indicated by biography as gleaned from scattered information. 
Indeed the excursions of his soul outlined in biographical com- 
ment and fictional portraiture are the double aspect of one 
process. 

Most readers of his works know already that Knut Pedersen 
Hamsun was born on the fourth of August, 1860. They have also 
read that the birthplace is Lom, a hamlet situated in the broad, 
fertile valley of Gudbrandsdalen, and have been told about the 
gifted craftsmen ancestors, and of his grandfather, a reputed 
artificer in metal. But of his parents nothing is known except 
that they were poor and, desirous of improving their lot, moved 
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with the four year old Knut to Lofoten, Nordland, far above the 
Arctic circle. 

The author has himself told about this period of enduring 
trials. It emerges that the boy soon left his parents and went to 
stay with an uncle, a clergyman. The lad was precocious and 
became more so through enforced abstention from play. He had 
to work like a man; and often he was beaten. 

He came to Nordland a small, highstrung boy and looked with 
the stranger’s eye at the “gigantic drama in granite”’; its auster- 
ity made him feel timid and alien. In this early situation we see 
the first and assuredly the most cogent reason for his subsequent 
individualism with its strongly flavored subjectivity. These were 
signally the elements contributory: the sensitivity of youth; the 
magnificent weirdness of the land; the compulsory seclusion. 

Naturally the dangerous energy of his overwrought nerves, 
given no outlet, turned loose within and manufactured « morbid 
and splendorous fancy so much abetted by the uncanny per- 
formance of the elements without and by the spooky legends on 
the lips of peasant and fisher-folk. 

Now, it is a noteworthy fact that Hamsun’s salubrious realism 
germinated from this very morbidness. His psyche found a 
resolution for its dilemma in a growing attachment to the region 
about. The super-vivid impressions, at first intimidating, ceased 
to alarm and elicited a tremulous curiosity. He discovered that 
the cataclysmic land was the sincerest confidant he was ever 
likely to find. By degrees, from a feeling of wary curiosity he 
shifted to one of simple affection; he began worshiping it with the 
ardor pent up in an oppressed heart. 

The winter with its eternal night, its dark beings, its icy breath, 
drives people into their homes up there; but when spring comes, 
with its torrents and flowers and lengthening twilights, then 
Baldur the Fair reigns with his benign and beautiful hosts. And, 
towards summer, when the blood-red midnight sun marks time 
in the heavens, when the meadows are fair with lush, enormous 
grasses, when brown berries, — with a wild tang, — run amuck, 
and the streams abound in leaping trout; then prodigious passion 
seizes the human creatures, and they snatch madly at moments 
of exulting joy. All is bathed in a rosy light, faint and trembling; 


a world, not real, mystifies all living creatures. 
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Such nature is overpowering except to him who comes from 
without. Hamsun came from without, and though he is a symbol 
of the savage and magic north, he nevertheless stands for some- 
thing more by virtue of having been transplanted to this totally 
different soil during early childhood. This, then, is the hidden 
secret of the author’s striking originality. 

To resume the thread of our objective story: Hamsun, an 
adolescent lad, was with his uncle. The hard work and harsh 
treatment he received ultimately “got on his nerves”, and he 
moved on. The spirit of adventure drew him to the nearest big 
town, — Bodé, where he sanguinely expected the world to be his 
for the asking. Nothing is known of his disappointment, but it is 
stated that he was apprenticed to a shoemaker in Bod6é when 
seventeen years old. Like the plucky chap he was, he stinted 
himself out of his meagre earnings for very secret purposes. At 
night when master and tradesmen slept the sleep of the wicked 
and ignorant, the young K€ rentice would sneak out his candle 
and commence working on his masterpiece — Bjérger (1878), a 
novel in the biographical vein. He was saving his money to pay 
for the publication of this and a previously written poem. 
Fortunately the edition never saw the light of day outside of 
Bodo. 

Soon, however, the wave of immigration caught him and 
landed him in America, where he endeavored to become a 
Unitarian minister, but failed again. The same year, 1885, he 
returned to Kristiania determined to become a poet of the great- 
est magnitude. Yet the time was not right, and again he failed. 

His success as a lecturer, was, — should one say? — even less. 
At any rate he tells us of a particular occurrence that ought to 
decide the matter. Once, while lecturing in Drammen, just out- 
side of Kristiania, on Alexander Kielland, the Norwegian classic, 
he had competition in a magician with a “‘menagerie of wild ani- 
mals and monkeys’”’. The crowd sought the wizard’s hall, while 
Hamsun and his ticket agent waited in vain. At last one man 
appeared, the lawyer from whom our lecturer had rented the 
hall. But even he left finally, declaring it was raining too much 
that evening anyway to expect any one. Hamsun closed up in 
disgust. Then he too walked over to the conjuror’s tent, where, — 
to his amazement, — he was speedily engaged as the interpreter 
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of the terrible beasts and their life. With the aid of a few stealthy 
whiskies, — enjoyed behind the stage,—he summoned u 
courage and spoke with a poet’s é/an about the abysmal wicked- 
ness of two baby wolves, and of the colossal bloodthirstiness of a 
so-called hyena (in reality a badger, frightened beyond control), 
and he gracefully introduced anecdotes about Noah and his Ark 
and King Solomon. To his utter disdain the lecture turned out 
to be a “howling” success. 

Not faring much better elsewhere he came to America a second 
time. 

Our roaming poet had some experience as a street car con- 
ductor in Chicago, and then after slaving in North Dakota as a ng 
farm-hand “blew in” to Minneapolis in the fall and lectured if 
there during the winter on Deane literature. A journalist who iy 
met him one evening at the then well-known Janson’s Church, 
published an article about this encounter in a Stockholm paper 
in 1903. 

“One evening in the fall,” says the article, “a stranger ap- 
peared, whom I had never seen before, and whom one was 
obliged to notice involuntarily. His fine and strongly modeled 
face, his huge and robust figure, his lively manners and jolly 
conversation, and his entire, extraordinary personality stood out 
in these surroundings. His resemblance to Bjérnson was striking, 
and his apparent endeavor to utilize the likeness irritated, as does 
any imitation. He was evidently known here before; he greeted 
and nodded to many in the congregation. This man was Knut 
Hamsun, who was then twenty-eight years old.” 

Despairing even now of success he ran away to the banks of 
Newfoundland and drudged as a common fisherman on board a 
trawler and in the company of obtuse, barbaric men. This is the 
second turning point in Hamsun’s life. The abrupt change from a 
hectic existence to a brooding tranquillity produced in him a 
spiritual awakening. The chaos of his passionate soul became 
organized, the million borrowed impressions and opinions re- 
ceded to a distance which permitted original thoughts to rise to 
the surface of his consciousness. His manner of emerging from 
this voluntary exile adds but another dramatic touch to the tale. 

The Swedish author Lundegaard, who was an intimate friend 
of Dr. Brandes, brother of the great critic, and who lived in 
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Copenhagen in 1888, has written about Knut Hamsun’s singular 
literary début. One evening Lundegaard went to visit Dr. Brandes 
at his residence and was met by him, smiling and, as it were, a 
trifle bashful. 

“*Can you fancy,’” so went the story, “said Dr. Brandes, 
‘that when I was in the editorial office to-day, a Norwegian came 
and wished to speak to me. Yes, of course, he had a manuscript 
in his pocket! But that interested me less in the beginning than 
the man himself. A more forlorn man I have rarely seen. Not 
only that his clothes were ragged, but that face! I am not senti- 
mental as you know, but the man’s face gripped me. 

“*T took his manuscript. It was a story. It was too long. This 
I told the author and was on the point of handing him back the 
manuscript; but just then I caught the expression of his eyes 
behind the glasses . . . and I could not get a refusal past my 
lips. I promised to read the manuscript and got the author’s name 
and address; then he left. . . . I recommenced my work but 
could not forget him. The expression in his trembling, pale face 
persecuted me. There was something about him, something | 
could not explain. . . . At home, in the afternoon I started to 
read the manuscript. It gripped me at once, and the more | 
read the more it moved me. It was not only talented, like so 
many other things, it was more. There was something that shook 
one by the neck. It was something of a Dostoevsky.’ 

“What is the name of the story?’ 

““ Hunger.’ 

“* And the author?’ 

“*Knut Hamsun!’”’ 

On Dr. Brandes’s hearty recommendation the story was pub- 
lished in “Ny Jord”, a radical organ. The following year it was 
considerably enlarged and issued in book form. Hunger is a 
dramatic sketch of the terrible days of want and misery Hamsun 
endured in the Norwegian capital before his first visit to the 
United States. 

Now followed a decade preéminently devoted to writing and 
travels on the continent. There are, for instance, impressions 
in essay and short story form dealing with life in Copenhagen, 
in Germany, and in the restless Paris of the later nineties. 

Part of the time is spent in Kristiania, and when this urban 
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reservoir is drained clear for his present purposes, he goes to 
Nordland for his next inspiration. He sings of himself in the big 
forests up north and of his hermit and hunter life there. No doubt 
he had sensed the inadequacy of Hunger as a personal revelation, 
so he repeats the experiment in a higher key, sustained by clearer 
and subtler harmonies. Again solitude causes him to take stock 
of himself and his experiences; it aids him in his effort at supreme 
self-realization. For now he is mature, and in the prime of virile 
manhood. Pan is therefore the most intimately personal and 
exulting strain of his pagan music. 

From 1902 to 1903 and probably into part of 1904 he traveled 
extensively in Finland, Russia, the Caucasus, and Turkey. That 
he gained much en route is patent from two travelogues and one 
volume of lyrics that came into print at this time. 

When fame and affluence wane a little, Hamsun grows sternly 
reflective. Something blurred in his sated senses springs into 
focus. Ah, well, he is after all a child of nature! Nature summons 
him northward. It is his destiny to go where wan lights mysteri- 
ously flash across murky skies. Thrice he hearkens to the sum- 
mons and increasingly feels the forces of nature operative in him. 
He is of the earth, and upon the earth a wanderer. Some day he 
must return to the sovereign mother from whom he sprang. He 
is a wanderer half-a-hundred years old, who gently, gently peers 
into all nature and plays on muted strings about the blight of 
age. 

At fifty, in likeness with Strindberg and Nietzsche, he believes 
that senescence sets in. “Look now,” he says, “I am gone from 
the din and the jostle of the city, and newspapers and human 
beings; I have fled from it all because I was called by country 
and solitude, whence I sprang.” 

Reverses of various kinds assailed Hamsun at this time. His 
literary contact with Russia was broken. He was taking care of 
three families in Nordland. But this only steeled the man. And 
in consequence, a final turnabout occurs. From the cul de sac 
of the extremely sensitive and autumnal Wanderers Knut Ham- 
sun leaps into the clear day of objectified fiction. A smacking, 
vigorous realism, the profound humor and optimism that is 
possible to the pagan, reek from that phase of his production 
which culminates in The Growth of the Soil. 
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Knut Hamsun, by being true to his destiny, achieved a libera- 
tion from prejudice superimposed from without. The earth is his 
deity, its laws his laws, its creatures his brethren whom he wills 
not to molest. 

And now at the end of the journey the wandering bard has 
found rest. Peace has enveloped him with the tenderer cares of 
home. On his estate in South Norway the Margrave Isak reigns 
sagely over the hosts of this earth. Youngsters pour fresh life 
into him; the soil yields him its treasures; solitude its profound 
mysteries. Indeed, Knut Hamsun, the Bard Errant, has found a 
peace that passeth all understanding. 


DO NOT CURSE THE WIND 


Bare not your teeth to curse the wind, my friend, 
Though it should fling you gasping from your path! 
Think not the wind is frightened by your wrat 
When it has mocked the maddened seas that sent 
Their frothing hound-waves leaping at its heels; 
When it has chortled at the frenzied trees 

That lash its flanks, and tumble to their knees 
On broken whips at last; — when it but squeals 
In glee when angry mountains think to close 
Their towering gates on it. And even you 

The wind will mock; so do not curse it, lest 

It snatch your tender life out of your chest! 
Yield it your path, or do as those clouds do: 
Lean on its mane and ride it where it goes. 


— LeRoy McLeod. 








AMERICA AND ROMAN CATHOLICISM 
IV — CATHOLICISM SELF-CONDEMNED 


CHARLES FAMA 


Forum began a discussion of : . : “ 
Roman Catholicism in America MAN oye, his article “A 


with the challenge of a Catholic to Plea for Authority” which ap- 
Protestants to come out into the open peared in the May Forum, that 
and state their case against his . . os 

Church. This challenge was accepted Catholic principles compel ny 
in the April number, and the Prot- of children in religion ; American 
estant indictment was replied to by princi les compel training in citizen- 


Dr. Kinsman, a convert to Catholi- , ° . . . 
sak, ae ee ten Be ship. There is no difficulty in being 


present article, Dr. Charles Fama, \oyal to both. If there is opposition 
another Protestant, quotes official between Catholicism and certain as- 
Catholic utterances in refutation of ects of American life, it concerns 
the position taken by Dr. Kinsman. ~~ matters as divorce and birth- 
control, destructive of the sanctity of the family.” If this were 
true, I would be the first heartily to concur. The attitude of the 
Roman Catholic Church toward divorce may be deemed too 
rigid by some, though it is surely preferable to the general loose- 
ness prevalent in this matter. But, when we come to birth control 
let us observe, in passing, that the advocates of Neo-Malthusian- 
ism are simply trying to prevent the “unfit” from unduly mul- 
tiplying their kind, while they encourage the increase of the fit. 
But supposing that these persons advocated that the members 
of certain high professions, because of their intellectual and 
social calling, should be prevented by law from having any family 
of their own, would we call such people patriotic Americans? 
Would they not, by their practise, destroy whatever verbal 
affirmation they might make to the contrary? 

Yet the Roman Church denies to a large class of its members, 
male and female, the right to have a family. The clergy and the 
nuns supposedly would be the best fitted, morally and spiritually, 
for propagating their kind! It is their right as men and women, 
as Americans, and as Christians. St Paul himself advised the 
Bishops and the Elders of the Church of Christ to marry and 
to have a family, so that they might give a good example to their 
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flocks (I Tim. 111: 4-12). If a law enforcing celibacy among these 
classes had been approved by the United States, think what an 
enormous loss our great Republic would have suffered! Think of 
the great names of the children of the manse, from the earliest 
times down to Woodrow Wilson, who never would have bright- 
ened the pages of our history. We see therefore, that the leaders 
of Roman Catholicism are compelled by their very system to live 
a life totally different from that of the average citizen of our 
commonwealth. In this fact we have an essential difference 
between Catholicism and any other religious system with an 
appreciable following in this country. 

Yet there is another and even more far-reaching difference: 
the Romanists not only uphold the superiority of their system 
over all others (as is quite natural) but they go further than all 
the rest. While Jews and Protestants of all kinds likewise believe 
in the superiority of their faith, none of them dogmatically asserts 
that whosoever does not belong to their particular sect will be 
tormented forever and ever in a hell such as Dante graphically 
described in his immortal poem. The Protestant churches and the 
Jewish synagogues do not presume to pass upon their neighbors 
a judgment which belongs to God alone. It may be argued, of 
course, that this Catholic belief, being merely a belief, in no way 
injures the non-Catholic citizen. But this is not so, for the Cath- 
olic’s belief in the certain damnation of his fellow-citizens colors 
his attitude toward them in many ways, and often precludes 
him from regarding them as his equals. Thus while Protestants 
regard their fellow-citizens of other creeds with benevolent 
sympathy and are glad to join hands with them in doing good on a 
footing of perfect equality, both spiritual and social, Roman 
Catholics often refuse to take part in activities participated in 
by non-Catholics. 

Of course, we know that our Roman Catholic friends will 
maintain that this is not true, as both Mr. Williams and Dr. Kins- 
man have tried to show. Well, we will admit that a very large 
number of our Catholic fellow-citizens indignantly repudiate 
a superior attitude and sincerely codperate in non-Catholic 
enterprises, but this is simply because they are not consistent 
with their own creed. Dr. Kinsman says, “Catholic principles 
inculcate good citizenship and patriotism. If Catholics ever 
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exercise in education, business, or politics, an influence contrary 
to civic morality, the cause is not to be sought in their faith.” 
We affirm that the contrary is true, and that a Romanist can 
have the American spirit toward his fellow-citizens, only to the 
extent that he fails to practise the doctrines of his faith! 

What is the official teaching of Rome on this vital point? It 
may be summed up in one sentence: “ Extra ecclesia nulla solus,” 
— that is, “Out of the Church (of Rome, of course) no salvation.” 
Undoubtedly, our Roman Catholic opponents will try to explain 
away this axiom of their Church, and so we will save them the 
trouble by giving the official interpretation of their own American 
hierarchy. We are now quoting from 4n Explanation of the Balti- 
more Catechism of Christian Doctrine for the Use of 8. 8. Teachers 
and Advanced Classes — fifth edition (1891), Benzinger Brothers, 
Printers to the Holy Apostolic See. This book has the official 
approval of Cardinals, Archbishops, and Bishops of America as 
well as of the Primate of Ireland. There, on page 131, we find the 
following question: 

* Are all bound to belong to the Church?” Then this explanation is 
given: “If, then, we found a Protestant who never committed a mor- 
tal sin after baptism and who never had the slightest doubt about the 
truth of his religion; that person would be saved; because, being bap- 
tized, he is a member of the Church and being free from mortal sin he 
is a friend of God and could not in justice be condemned to hell. . . . 
I am giving you an example, however, that is rarely found except in 
the case of infants or very small children baptized in Protestant 
sects. . . . I said I gave you an example that can scarcely be found, 
namely of a person not a Catholic who really never doubted the truth 


of his religion and who, moreover, never committed during his whole 
life a single mortal sin.” 


The discussion goes on for nearly half a page in this strain, and 
we can see the anxiety of the writer to persuade his pupils that 
although, in theory, the thing may be admissible for the sake of 
argument, yet, im practise, it is impossible to be saved in the 
Protestant Church. As to the rest, Jews as well as Gentiles who 
were never baptized in any form, they are all bound for the in- 
ternal regions! 

How this spirit worked in practise, when the Roman Church 
was given full chance to try its doctrines, could be seen better 
than anywhere else in the holy city of Rome as long as it was the 
capital, not of free Italy, but of the Papal States. There, both 
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Jews and Protestants had full illustration of the spirit of tolerance 
and equality which was developed in the Papal citizens by the 
doctrines of Rome when applied to its temporal government. 
It would take too long to tell of the atrocities of the Roman 
Ghetto and the mistreatment of both Jews and Protestants, 
but we are ready to make the demonstration at length, if our 
adversaries should compel us to do it. 

Even to-day, in Rome, at the entrance of the former Ghetto, 
there stands a Church with a large marble inscription full of 
horrible accusations against the Jews, the heading of which begins 
by calling them “the God-killing people” (Deicidae Populo). 
And that this spirit of “benevolence” is developed as an in- 
evitable corollary of Roman doctrine, may be vividly seen in 
the instance of Papini, the author of the famous Life of Christ. 
He declares that “we must love our neighbor more than our- 
selves,” going a step further than Christ himself, and then he 
writes a whole chapter against the Jews, — a chapter containing 
the most bitter denunciations that have ever been made against 
them. The results of Papini’s denunciations may be seen in 
the attitude of the Fascisti toward both Jews and Free-Masons 
to-day. It would be vain to look for such a chapter in the English 
version of his book, because the American translator (a convert 
to Rome) has “prudently” suppressed it, knowing that it would 
have had a disastrous effect upon American readers. “By their 
fruits ye shall know them” said Christ himself, and fruits of this 
kind are certainly alien to the soil of this free Republic where all 
citizens should work in harmony and sympathy with each other. 

We might present the question from another angle and in this 
form, “Would a subject of the old Chinese Empire, believing that 
all the civil and religious ideas it stood for were divinely appointed, 
be a good citizen of the United States?” Evidently not, unless 
he changed his point of view entirely and completely! But if he 
went on, believing that everything Chinese was “Celestial” 
and the most perfect government of God on earth, could he, at 
the same time, be a sincere and faithful American? Yet this is 
exactly the dilemma of a Catholic in America to-day. His Church 
is more static than the Chinese Empire and constantly boasts of 
the fact. 

The Catholic must even believe that a large number of his 
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fellow-citizens belong to a race whose greatest heroes were all 
robbers and thieves. Is such a belief likely to develop in him the 
_— of benevolence which is at the core of our Republic? 
ertainly not. And yet, hundreds of thousands of Catholic chil- 
dren are taugnt exactly such principles as a part of their sacred 
creed, every Sunday, here in America. Here is the proof. 
On page 138 of the Explanation of the Baltimore Catechism we 
read: 
“Now let me explain to you what is meant by the Temporal Power 
of the Pope. Well, then, the Holy Father should have some city or 
States, not belonging to any government, in which he would be the 
chief and only ruler. Up to the year 1870 the Holy Father did have 
such States; they were called the Papal States, and the power he had 
over them, just as that of any other ruler, was called the temporal 
power. Now, how did he get those States and how did he lose them? 
He got them in the most just manner, and held possession of them for 
about a thousand years. How did he lose these possessions? The Ital- 
ian Government took them from him in a most unjust manner. Be- 
sides the lands, they deprived the Church of other property donated 
to it by its faithful children. No ruler in the world had a more just 
claim or better right to his possessions than the Holy Father, and a 
government robbed him of them as a thief might take forcibly from 


you whatever had been justly given to you, when he found you were 
unable to defend yourself against him.” 


Now, is it to be wondered at, that the young people who are 
being taught in this way look upon their young Italian fellows in 
utter contempt and as an inferior race of Catholics. It has often 
been observed that the Irish Catholics show a special hatred 
toward their Italian fellow-citizens of the same ith, though 
Italy and Ireland know so little of each other. This is doubtless 
the explanation and it also reveals why so many Italians join our 
Protestant churches, since all their beloved patriots who made 
Italy one and free,— Garibaldi, Mazzini, Cavour, Victor Im- 
manuel, — are called “robbers and thieves in the night.” 

Our Romanist friends boast all the time of their supposed 
great victories over Protestantism, and of their great increase, 
but there is another side to this picture, especially as far as the 
Italians are concerned. Thirty-five years ago there was in New 
York City only one Protestant Italian church, the old Broome 
Street Tabernacle, one Italian Protestant minister, the Reverend 
Antonio Arrighi, who died only a few years ago. We have to-day 
in greater New York an “Italian Ministerial Association’’ whose 
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Chairman I have the honor to be. It includes more than sixty 
ministers, and as many churches and missions, some of which 
possess large buildings and a numerous congregation. Only last 
Sunday, one of our Presbyterian churches, that of the Holy 
Trinity in the Bronx, received ninety-six new members at one 
time, all converted from Romanism. The Roman Church boasts 
greatly when some Protestant minister (generally a High Episco- 

alian) goes over to them and advertises the fact in every way. 
an one only of our Protestant institutions, the Biblical Semi- 
nary in New York (Interdenominational), during the last fifteen 
years has had not less than forty former priests or monks of the 
Church of Rome among the students preparing for the Ministry 
in its Italian Department, and at the present time there are four 
such actually preparing for the ministry of some Protestant 
denomination. 

In 1911, according to the Catholic Directory of that year, there 
were one hundred and fifty Italian Roman Catholic churches in 
the United States and two hundred and fifty Italian Protestant 
churches. The latter have now increased to three hundred and 
four. 

The Knights of Columbus have often been accused of having 
an oath compelling them to fight in order to give Rome back to 
the Pope. If this were true it could not surely be maintained that 
such an oath is according to the true American spirit, and that a 
great organization standing for such a principle does propagate 
true Americanism. We know, of course, that this has been denied, 
and not having any means to prove it, we are bound to accept the 
negation. Yet while admitting that this oath may not be peculiar 
to the Knights of Columbus, we are ready to prove somethin 
even more important: that every American Catholic if faithful 
to the teachings of his church is practically sworn to attempt to 
effect that end. Let us go back to the Explanation of the Baltimore 
Catechism. There we read: 


“But has the Holy Father need of his temporal power? Yes, the 
Holy Father has need of some temporal power. He must be free and 
independent in governing the Church. But if the Pope is under an- 
other ruler, he cannot be free. Therefore, the Pope must have some 
possessions of his own that he may not be afraid of the injustice of any 
ruler, and may speak out the truth boldly to the whole world, de- 
nouncing bad rulers and praising good ones as they deserve.” (p. 139). 
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Indeed, it does not honor the Pope very much to know that 
he is afraid of telling the truth unless he has his temporal power 
back again, and that his followers do not expect him to be Peter’s 
successor in suffering for the truth, but the fact remains that our 
Catholic fellow-citizens are taught, as a part of this Catechism, 
that the Pope must have back his temporal power. This of course 
means that modern Italy should be compelled by force to make 
such a surrender, because no Italian government would do it in 
any other way. 

Now, we may ask, is there anything parallel to it in the creeds 
of Protestantism, of Judaism, or of any other religious organiza- 
tion in America? Surely not, and therefore the Roman catechism 
must alone bear the reproach of teaching principles absolutely 
antagonistic to the spirit of free American institutions. The 
Romanists deny that they give the Pope any authority other 
than in matters of religion, and that in their relationship to the 
State they do not place his authority on a level superior to that 
of the government of the country. Let us see if this affirmation 
stands the test of their own official explanations: 


“In the beginning the members of the United States Government 
assembled to transact the business of the nation, sometimes in one 
State and sometimes in another, — sometimes in New York and 
sometimes in Pennsylvania, etc. But they soon found that in order to 
be independent of every State and just to all, they must have some 
territory or possessions of their own not under the power of any State. 
So some of the States granted them Washington and the country 
about it for ten square miles, — now called the District of Columbia, 
— in which the United States Government could freely perform its 
duties. In a similar manner the Holy Father is over all the govern- 
ments of the world in matters of religion, in matters of justice and 
right; and just as the United States Government has to decide be- 
tween the rights of one State and the right of another, so the Holy 
Father has sometimes to decide between the rights of one government 
and the rights of another, and must, in order to be just with all, be free 
——— of all (Explanation of Baltimore Catechism pp. 139- 
140). 


This could not be clearer: The Pope, in the view of our Roman- 
ists, occupies exactly the position of the Federal Government in 
relation to the States of he Union: so that he is the head of all 
the governments of the world in matters of religion, of justice and 


right; that is, in everything! Suppose the Jews should claim the 
same for their Great Rabbi, what would happen to them? 
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Fortunately, we remember one of the sayings of Dr. Kinsman 
at this point: “Critics,” he says, “must discriminate between the 
Church and her inconsistent adherents.” This we do with all our 
hearts because we know that a large number of our Catholic 
fellow-citizens hardly know the doctrines of their own Church, 
and we regard it as one of our first duties, both as Americans and 
as Christians, to enlighten them as to the true character and 
purpose of their own hierarchy. If Protestants should not hear 
the Bible preached every Sunday, if they should never sing hymns, 
never attend prayer meetings, how much would they know of 
their own religion? Or, if going to church, they should hear the 
Bible read or explained in ancient Anglo-Saxon, what would this 
avail them? Yet this is exactly the condition of the Catholics 
when they go to church and hear the mass and the singing in the 
Latin language, and this explains why they know so little of their 
own religion in comparison with Protestants. Many Catholics are 
infinitely better, as citizens, than their creed would allow us to 
suppose and just because they do not know what that creed really 
stands for. 

Everybody remembers the assault on the Union Club of New 
York City perpetrated by an Irish Catholic rabble, and the noble 
letter which a goodly number of our best Catholic citizens pub- 
lished in the newspapers, condemning that deed, emphasizing 
their own Americanism, and deploring the attitude of their Church 
in relation to politics. Yet, though many of the signers were very 
prominent in many ways, the hierarchy condemned their ut- 
terance and their spirit, calling them “bad Catholics and diso- 
bedient children”. 

The Roman Church is the greatest autocratic, intolerant 
monarchy that ever existed. That which is decreed must be 
executed and blind obedience is the command and not the en- 
treaty. After the downfall of the Roman Empire, it became the 
great desire of the Pope of Rome to be the successor of the great 
Caesars. This desire was not in vain, for during the Middle Ages 
the Pontifex Maximus ruled with an iron hand and all the imple- 
ments of the Inquisitions. “But,” many will shout, “the doings 
of those dark ages are past. No people will ever again tolerate 
such things. Besides, the world is now much more enlightened.” 
This is a great mistake. Roman Catholicism boasts of its im- 
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mortality. Its dogmas and its laws are the same to-day as in the 
Middle Ages. And its intolerance will never weaken. A few 
instances from modern times will demonstrate this fact. 

When Mussolini became Premier of Italy, one of his first acts 
was to have a more amicable understanding between his govern- 
ment and the Vatican. He made the following concessions in 
favor of the Church of Rome: First, the Roman Catholic Cate- 
chism must be taught to all students in the public schools of Italy, 
this to be done by Roman Catholic priests. Second, every class- 
room in every school must be adorned by a crucifix. This was not 
enough. The Roman hierarchy, taking this opportunity of friend- 
ship with Mussolini, instigated the latter in a widespread war 
upon Masonry, Protestantism, and Judaism, not excluding So- 
cialism and every other ism that is not Romanism. As a result 
they closed up (only temporarily) the Methodist College of 
Monte Carlo. Persecutions of Protestants have been an everyday 
occurrence and even murder has not been wanting, — this to 
the greater glory of the Roman Catholic Church in the year of 
our Lord 1925! 

Just a few days ago we read of the crisis of the French Cabinet. 
We read that the Catholic bishops and cardinals were stirred 
almost to rebellion against the Herriot government, and just 
because the latter had refused to maintain an ambassador to the 
Vatican. If the Pope is not a temporal ruler and has no temporal 
power, why should he demand ambassadors from sovereign 
nations? 

In every case the Roman Church’s first move is to conquer the 
politics of a nation. Then it is easy for her to do the rest. During 
the Great War Spain, the greatest Catholic nation of to-day, 
refused to join the Allies. Catholic Ireland did everything possible 
to hinder the progress of the Allies; and we all remember the Sir 
- Roger Casement incident and the outrages done to our own Stars 
and Stripes in Ireland. The Catholic province of Quebec refused 
the order of Canada to submit its youth to the draft laws. Who 
were the spies to give Italy such great trouble when she first 
entered the World War but papal emissaries? Among them was 
Monsignor Eerlach, who was arrested at the Swiss border having 
in his possession many documents of great value to Austria and 
decidedly dangerous to the Allies. Herriot and many other public 
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men have not failed to make public the Pope’s antagonistic 
attitude toward the allied forces during the war. Back of the 
Papal See’s pro-German sympathies lay the promise of Austria 
to give back to the Pope his temporal throne. 

One of the greatest institutions of America is the public school: 
by means of it every child has the opportunity, no matter what 
his race and creed may be, to become American in spirit. The 
Church says this institution is Godless because it does not give 
instruction in religion; is there no time to teach religion after 
school or on Saturdays or Sundays? Of course. The fact of the 
matter is that Catholics do not want their children enlightened by 
a liberal education. Therefore they build their parochial schools 
and their Catholic high schools and colleges so that their youth 
may be kept under the wing of the papacy and in ignorance of 
the truth. 

And thus it shall continue from age to age, until the true spirit 
of free America shall have permeated the Catholic masses in such 
a way that they will truly learn the meaning of “Render unto , 
Caesar the things that are Caesar’s; and unto God the things 
that are God’s.”’ But for the time Catholicism stands self-con- 
demned, condemned, that is, by its own utterances to be a religion 
so opposed to all that we call American that no citizen can 
practise both whole-heartedly and at the same time! 
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NEW TRENDS IN THE THEATRE 
VII — England 


RicHARD HuGHEsS 


NSIDERS notoriously see least of the game, and it is far 
I harder for an Englishman to write connectedly of the English 
theatre than it would be for a visiting Russian or Tibetan. 
From inside everything looks chaotic and rather dull, — purpose- 
less; from without, it is conceivable that one might be als to dis- 
tinguish some sort of fagade that would appear sty/isé, would give 
at any rate the illusion of a coherent structure. But whether there 
would not prove to be rooms without windows and even windows 
without rooms is a different question, — generalization is often 
less the product of constructive vision than of myopia. 

All, therefore, that I propose to attempt is to pick out a few of 
the salient features; the task of correlating them I leave to some- 
one less familiar with the facts. 

The influence of the latter half of the war on the theatre was to 
create an unprecedented boom. The war was to London what the 
Jews are to New York, — it provided an apparently limitless 
audience wanting entertainment of any kind at any price, — leg- 
shows for the most part, though they were not even very partic- 
ular about the quality of the leg shown. 

Everything was inflated. No new theatre could be built, and 
rents doubled and trebled in a few months. A long chain of specu- 
lators was interposed between the owner and the actual producing 
manager; and this chain often absorbed seventy-five per cent of 
the rent. 

The war ended, and business perceptibly dropped. Everyone 
squealed, — managers, speculators, owners. The owners said they 
were getting next to nothing: the speculators, each said that it 
was the other man who was profiteering: the managers, that ex- 
penses were so high that unless they could count on full houses for 
at least six months they could not afford to make any new pro- 
ductions; that after many years’ faithful service to the public they 
were now being discarded and so forth ad infinitum. 

The public replied in the words of Queen Victoria: We are not 
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amused. So desperate did the situation become that some of the 
managers were driven to have recourse to their last remedy, — 
they began to examine the quality of the entertainment they 
offered. If the public was not amused, what could be done to 
amuse it? (This is a very desperate course for a manager to take, 
as everyone will admit.) 

I make no apology for laying this stress on economics; it is 
important. The English may be a nation of shopkeepers, but with 
this curious proviso: when business is bad, then are they readiest 
to spend, — and often it results in their best work. Prosperity acts 
on them like paralysis; adversity, like hooch. The poorer they are 
the happier, the more energetic, the more intelligent. As it is, the 
war has cost them enough to bring about an extraordinary re- 
vival of national intelligence; if only they had had the good for- 
tune to be defeated, no one could have prevented their becoming 
the greatest nation in the world. 

This applies to the theatre. The small measure of adversity 
already meted to them has caused a great improvement in the 
productions. And it is the theatres with the smailest box-office 
receipts which invariably put on the best plays. (I am quite serious 
in stating cause and effect this way.) 

The general epidemic of expressionism has hardly touched 
England at all, and very likely never will. Elsewhere, it is so 
fashionable a vice, so very much the established thing, and prac- 
tised by the Best People that it would take a braver man than my- 
self really to examine its merits. Moreover, it would be outside the 
scope of these notes. But expressionistic setting may be summed 
- in a word — Anthropomorphism. At its worst (regarded as a 
philosophic attitude) it is liable to develop into a sentimentality 
of a very low kind, with its counterpart in the drawings of Ar- 
thur Rackham. At its best, it attains a significance like that of 
cubist painting; for the cubists are, though in a different sense, 
fully as anthropomorphic as Rackham. 

But it is not a rational dislike of anthropomorphism and an- 
thropocentricity to which English immunity to expressionism is 
really due, but rather to a general blindness to the plastic arts, 
notorious among the Dutch races. For the Englishman’s eye is an 
insensitive, overworked, neurasthenic, fishlike organ. England 
never has produced a very great painter, — and probably never 
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will. That privilege seems reserved by God for the Mediterranean 
races. The ordinary English theatre-goer goes to see a favorite 
performer, and often comes away without having gathered the 
title of the piece performed; even the more serious theatre-goer, 
who enquires the title of the piece and the name of the author 
before paying his money, is very unlikely to ask who has designed 
the setting. In short, the appeal of the theatre in England is not 
plastic but poetic: and an attempt to communicate emotion from 
the stage to the audience through the more abstract faculties of 
the eye is foredoomed to failure. 

The room which fails to fit behind this particular window is the 
overwhelming success which the Russian Ballet scored in London. 
But even there [doubt whether the English eye took in very much. 
M. Diaghileff’s excellences are so superabundant that anyone able 
to see even a small section of the whole could not fail to be im- 
pressed. His real secret lies in his synthesis of the animate and in- 
animate factors of visual impression (décor with dancers), and 
then the synthesis of plastic with audible rhythm (ballet with 
music); but I think all that most of the audience “got” was a 
certain appreciation of the actual dancing. It was noticeable, too, 
that they preferred rather muddy and confused productions, such 
as Cimarosiana, to the luminous clarity of the Zrain Bleu or even 
The Three-cornered Hat; and that while the names of Karsavina 
and Lopokova and Dolin and the rest became household words, 
Picasso and even Derain are names practically unknown in Lon- 
don, even among devotees of the Ballet; and (although as a rule 
the English have more respect for music than the plastic) the 
names of Milhaud and de Falla are almost as unfamiliar. 

In short, and to return to the subject of expressionism, new 
theories of staging can never really capture English attention be- 
cause, although the Englishman may lowe an intelligent ear, fin- 
ger, nose, mind perhaps, his eye is bound to be the half-wit child 
of the family. 

And one more exception. There is (or rather there was, for he 
died young a short while ago) a single stage artist who really suc- 
ceeded in making an impression both on the public and the pro- 
fession. That is Claude Lovat Fraser. He was not a great artist, if 
one takes a long view, — not in the same category as Gordon 
Craig; he was mannered and sometimes insincere and occasionally 
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unsuccessful; but he did evolve on the public stage a new kind of 
stage setting, he did put up a fight for pure colors, for simple, in- 
telligent shapes, as well as manner, — he really had style. The 
great body of his work was done for the Lyric Theatre, Ham- 
mersmith, the little theatre in a suburban slum which Arnold 
Bennett and Nigel Playfair leased, and where they drew all Lon- 
don for four years to their revival of The Beggar’s Opera. Lovat 
Fraser was not an expressionist, but he had an eye for pattern 
and color and mechanical efficiency that revolutionized the post- 
war English theatre from the spectacular point of view. Of his 
productions, The Beggar’s Opera is the most famous, partly no 
doubt owing to the almost unprecedented length of its run. But 
my personal inclination is to prefer the earlier production of 4s 
You Like It, which he did for the Birthday Festival at Stratford- 
on-Avon in 1919, and which caused a riot in that hot-bed of liter- 
ary snobbery. It has a freshness, a light-hearted vitality that he 
never quite recaptured; and when a year later it came to London 
won at least the succés d’éstime it deserved. 

His drawings are fairly easy of access. Many of them are re- 
produced in his biographies, and of those originals which have not 
passed into — collections many are on permanent exhibition 
in London. But it is not fair to judge him from these; he worked 
direct in his medium, the theatre itself, and his drawings are little 
more than preliminary ideas which were largely discarded and 
— when production was in progress. 

robably the worst that could be said of him is that the Man ot 
Taste occasionally got the better of the Artist in him. 

But he is the only oasis in contemporary English scenic design. 
There are many sound young painters in England, and some of 
them are really artists; but they stick to their canvases, and the 
managers stick to fourth-rate mechanicians. The brothers Paul 
and John Nash, for instance, are obviously intended by nature for 
the theatre; but no one takes any steps about it. The job is left in 
the hands of mastodons, such as the man whose setting assisted 
Basil Dean in making a nightmare of the Midsummer Night's 
Dream at Drury Lane Theatre last Christmas. One cannot well 
pass over this production without pausing for a little more par- 
ticular abuse. If The Three-cornered Hat convinces doubters of the 
absolute reality of Beauty, this production convinced them that 
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Ugliness is not even a mere negative of it, but a positive power of 
devastation, from which one took weeks to recover. 

I say this in no spirit of enmity against Mr. Dean; he is (for our 
sins) one of the most intelligent men in the London theatre, with 
an admirable flair for good new plays and promising young actors, 
— two rare and valuable qualities; moreover, as a producer of 
ordinary living-room plays he is excellent; but his plastic sense is 
deficient, and before the spectacular or even the imaginative he 
breaks down completely. His staging of Hassan and Midsummer 
Night’s Dream are unforgivable, even to the man who has intro- 
duced to London most of the best plays and new performers it 
has recently seen. 

This brings one to the subject of Shakespeare. Uncles and aunts 
rushed most of Young England to Drury Lane, both to improve 
their minds and as a substitute for the “vulgar” Christmas pan- 
tomimes; thus not only killing two birds with one stone, but prob- 
ably slaughtering as well whatever tender young taste the children 
may have had. 

Otherwise, it is found impossible to make Shakespeare pay at a 
West-end theatre. The reason for this is simple but damnable. 
The habit of using Shakespeare as a school text-book makes all 
Englishmen grow up with a Shakespeare-complex. However much 
they may appear to recover from this childish poisoning, and learn 
really to enjoy Shakespeare, their Subconscious will always find 
them a toothache or an engagement at the Club if it is a question 
of having to see a Shakespeare play. If only he could be banished 
from the school curricula, this difficulty could be overcome in a 
single generation. 

There is only one theatre to which this does not apply: and that 
is the “Old Vic”’, a bare and draughty house in the slums south of 
the Thames, where the highest-priced seat is fifty cents, and ten 
cents will procure admittance. The acting is mostly poor and all 
amateurish, the productions scenically uninteresting; but the 
audience of coster-mongers and hoboes and factory-girls plainly 
enjoy it hugely. Except for Opera, the Old Vic confines itself en- 
tirely to Shakespeare. But folk who wax sentimental over this 
apparent power of simple folk of appreciating great poetic drama 
deceive themselves. Partly it is because this audience has not seen 
him butchered to make an examiner’s holiday, but the sober truth 
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is that they go to see Hamlet just as they would go to the melo- 
drama of Sweenie Tod or a Wild West picture. They see no more in 
it, and no less. It is part of Shakespeare’s peculiar cunning that 
his plays are more successfully laminated, — arranged in different 
layers comprehensible to the different layers in the audience, — 
than any others. 

The Lyric Theatre at Hammersmith has produced a few mod- 
ern plays, but its fame rests on its revivals from the 17th and more 
especially the 18th centuries: on The Beggar’s Opera, Congreve’s 
Way of the World (Edith Evans’s Millament was one of the most 
outstanding performances of recent years), Sheridan’s Duenna and 
The Rivals. In this field it has not only been unrivaled, it has 
been successful; Nigel Playfair has not only produced some of the 
best staging seen in London, he has “got over” to enthusiastic 
audiences plays which most people regarded as dead as a door-nail 
so far as the professional stage was concerned. With the loss of 
Lovat Fraser the theatre has lost its finest intellect, and is more 
apt to drop into meaningless quaintnesses; but it still does some 
very find work. 

But even the Lyric loses money whenever it attempts Shakes- 
peare. 

The theatre’s appeal in England is not plastic but poetic. It 
seems, therefore, aes England’s contribution to international 
dramatics is more likely to take the form of new plays than of new 
productions. In spite of Gordon Craig, ultimately the author re- 
mains the most important figure in the English conception of 
drama. It must be confessed that no young man has yet appeared 
writing first class plays (as a matter of fact, except for Pirandello, 
and for occasional flashes of genius in Lunacharski, — when he 
does not smother himself in words, — it is very doubtful if any 
first class plays are being written anywhere). But plenty of young 
men have appeared writing interesting ones, such as Turner and 
Ackerly and — sometimes — Coward. Moreover, one has to wait 
the sweet pleasure of the Zeitgeist, who decrees what form of lit- 
erature each generation shall turn to. During the last decade by 
far the finest brains of the rising generation have been devoted to 
lyric poetry. The standard of poetry written lately in England has 
been very much ahead of the standard of novels or gn But there 
are signs now that the Zeitgeist is already turning his attention to 
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the theatre; that the writing of plays will be the outstanding 
feature of the next decade. 

Meanwhile, we have Shaw and Barrie. 

There is a distinct reaction perceptible in England in Barrie’s 
favor. His faults, especially his sentimentality, are certainly hard 
to stomach; but after all, no author was ever kept from immor- 
tality by his faults; it is the presence or absence of his virtues that 
decides the question, and there is a lavishness of virtues in Peter 
Pan capable in time of living down the most notorious faults. 

But when these great new plays appear (if they ever do) what is 
to happen to them? How are they to see the light? There are va- 
rious possible answers. In the first place, there are the Repertory 
Theatres, — the mammoth Birmingham organization, the Mad- 
dermarket, the Bristol Theatre, and J. B. Fagan’s new Playhouse 
at Oxford. It is at these that experiment is being carried out, not 
on the professional London stage for the most = They have all 
the vigor of adversity. But also there is an English institution 
recently grown up which is, I believe, peculiar to that country: — 
Sunday Societies. These societies or clubs arrange for the perform- 
ance of new plays. The overhead expenses are covered by the 
members’ subscriptions, and admission is by subscription only. 
They borrow or rent a theatre for a Sunday night; and for their 
casts they practically have the pick of the whole professional 
stage; the actors and actresses appear for nothing, — partly as a 
sort of busman’s holiday, for the sake of doing something more 
interesting than the play they are acting in during the week for 
their bread and butter; partly because these performances are 
fully reported, and the cast get very nearly as much publicity as 
if it was a regular first night. As well as the critics, managers often 
attend these performances, and sometimes buy stock and barrel a 
a once they see it which they had already refused in manuscript. 

n that case the club generally retains a small interest in it, which 
covers the excess of production expenses over subscriptions. This, 
indeed, has proved a pitfall to some societies, which speculate in 
plays they think they are likely to sell rather than produce 
interesting plays for their own sake. These productions, too, 
avoid the censorship since they are not public; and so many plays 
which the censor has banned on absurd grounds (such as the Six 
Characters) are at least seen by the people most interested. 
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The most important of the societies are the Stage Society, which 
chiefly gives translations of important foreign plays, and is the 
oldest of the clubs: the Phoenix, which is entirely concerned with 
the resurrection of 16th and 17th century English plays, and the 
newest, the Three Hundred Club, which confines itself to the work 
of young English dramatists: thus each pursues its own function 
without much mutual interference. 

The Drama is not encouraged at the English Universities, as it 
is in America. Oxford in especial is a culprit. The present writer, 
who had a play performed in London while he was still an under- 
graduate, had considerable difficulty in getting leave to attend his 
own first night; and Fagan with his Oxford Playhouse has had a 
very uphill fight with some of the professors. There is the Oxford 
University Dramatic Society of course, but its charter forbids it 
to perform anything written within the last forty years! It em- 
ploys a professional director for its productions, and really is little 
more than a jumping-off ground for the professional stage. Cam- 
bridge is a long way ahead, and some extraordinarily interesting 
productions have been done there, including Pirandello’s Henry 
IV, under the direction of one of the Dons, Frank Birch. It was a 
very fine production indeed. But there they are handicapped by a 
decree forbidding them to have “mixed” casts; the women’s parts 
have to be played by men, and thus considerable subtlety is 
inevitably lost. 














PISTOL SHOTS IN THE BALKANS 


WALTER LITTLEFIELD 


readers of the newspapers . : . 

found the leading headlines devoted and Imper ial Austria were rivals 
to the attempted assassination of the for predominance in the Balkans, 
King of Bulgaria. A few days later jt used to be said that a pistol shot 


dispatches from Sofia told of an in- : 
lela aniiecaih, aaleiienie there could be heard in the chancel- 


the ancient Cathedral of Sela Ne. \eries of Western Europe. The reper- 
delia, during the funeral of the mur- cussions of one in 1914 startled them 
dered General Gheorgbief, bad into war. Although the present de- 
killed or wounded five bundred . . 
prominent Bulgarians. Recalling tonations heard in Bulgaria probably 
the fatal shot at Sarajevo in June possess no such universally fatal po- 
7 a — lies be- tentialities, the paramount object of 
- the Peace Treaties requires that they 
be examined in its light, — particularly in the light of the object 
of the Treaty of Neuilly of November 27, 1919. 

Although Soviet Russia and destitute Austria are not rivals, 
the former still nurtures the Czarist ambition to bring the Slavs 
of the South under the dominance of those of the North, — the 
most propitious step toward universal Bolshevism, — and so 
Moscow, through its legation at Vienna, is manceuvering to this 
end. 

The situation in the Peninsula seems conducive for such inter- 
vention. There is Serbia, the spoiled child of the Peace Confer- 
ence, ambitious to revive the Servian Empire of the Middle Ages 
by arrogantly defying the rights of minorities and gathering them 
into the specious fold of Yugoslavia. To realize her ambition she 
is apparently not loath to let Moscow have its way up to a certain 
point in other Balkan nations, — although she is annoyed when 
it tampers with Croatia, who has found the fold too oppressive, 
— so that her intervention may be the more gratefully received. 
There is her former ally Greece, now almost her vassal, timidly 
doing her orders in spite of the frowns of the League of Nations 
and hoping she may not be obliged to surrender Salonika to her. 
There is the non-Slavic State of Rumania, who might escape the 
— picture were it not for the fact that her possession of 

essarabia is still disputed by Russia, who is likely at any time to 


N the morning of April 15, I the days when Imperial Russia 
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substitute arms for propaganda. And, finally, there is Bulgaria 
who has her place in the imperialistic scheme of Serbia and leads 
the Moscow program for dominion in the Peninsula. 

How much of the present distracted state of Bulgaria is due to 
the selfish arrogance of Serbia? How much to the stealthy moves 
of Russia? How much to her own conduct? Let us return to the 
Treaty of Neuilly. 

This instrument was practically dictated by Pashitch and 
Trumbic of the Serbian delegation, for the purpose of rendering 
Bulgaria impotent and wiping out all scores. By it, about one 
million Bulgarians were isolated from their country, part of them 
in Dobrudja which was given to Rumania, and part in Macedonia 
which was divided between Serbia and Greece. Bulgaria was de- 
prived of the Aegean littoral awarded her by the Treaty of 
Bucharest after the Second Balkan War of 1913, although Article 
forty-eight of the Neuilly document inspired her with the hope of 
a “little window” giving on that sea. She is still hoping. Bulgaria 
was so disarmed that she could not adequately defend her sov- 
ereignty if attacked from without or maintain her authority if 
the attack were internal. Her reparations were placed at such a 
high figure that the Council of Ambassadors at Paris has period- 
ically modified them, in spite of the remonstrances of Serbia and 
Greece. All this was in punishment. 

Nearly eighty per cent of the six million Bulgarians till the soil. 
In the reaction against the hitherto governing class which fol- 
lowed the abdication of Czar Ferdinand and the succession of his 
son Boris, amiable, democratic, and an expert botanist, it was 
natural that the former Agrarian Opposition should come into 
_ and that its leader, Alexander Stambulisky, should be 

remier. His horizon was limited by agriculture, by reprisals 
against those who had been responsible for bringing the country 
into the World War on the side of Germany, by a religious observ- 
ance of the terms of the peace treaty, by an ill-concealed ad- 
miration for Bolshevism. His direction of legislation in the 
Sobranje,— the Bulgarian Parliament, — proves all this: he 
prosecuted the ministers of the late monarch, his economic meas- 
ures were to the disadvantage of discharged officers and the peo- 
e of the towns, — industrialists, merchants, intellectuals. He 
ormulated the “Green International” and was not loath to in- 
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voke the Red to make it prevail in agricultural countries. He ad- 
vised the Bulgarians in Dobrudja and Macedonia to accept their 
fate. 

This last brought to the front a remarkable figure, Todor Alex- 
androff, a born leader and organizer, patriotic, magnetic, a dead 
shot. He created the Macedonian Organization for autonomy, 
and with his lieutenants, General Protogueroff and Peter Chaii- 
leff, roamed the countryside keeping the spirit of revolt alive 
against the Serbs and Greeks, whose reprisals caused large num- 
bers of the Macedonians to seek refuge in Bulgaria. 

This was the situation when, on June g, 1923, the discharged 
officers of the old army, industrialists, merchants and intellectuals 
contrived a coup de main, which captured the Government from 
Stambulisky and his Agrarians, and put the present Government 
of Tsankoff in its place. Of all the communiqués issued by the new 
Ministers, possibly that of Ivan Rousseft, Minister of the In- 
terior, is the most significant. 

“We made this revolution because Agrarianism was destroying 
Bulgaria. Our policy will be one of peace and in no way directed 
against our neighbors. We shall do our utmost to avoid bloodshed, 
and hope that Bulgaria will shortly resume her prosperous pre-war 
career. The arrested bourgeois Ministers at Shumen are at liberty and 
will soon arrive at Sofia. Our action has nothing in common with the 
Macedonian Autonomists and is purely a Bulgarian movement.” 

The overthrow of Stambulisky and his policies, his subsequent 
death while trying to escape, created consternation in Moscow 
and joy among the Macedonian Autonomists. From Moscow, 
Kolaroff, the secretary of the Third International, was dispatched 
to Bulgaria with orders to organize the Communists and intran- 
sigent Agrarians against the Tsankoff Government and to bring 
the Macedonian Organization into the conspiracy. 

His plan, as revealed in documents seized by the Bulgarian 
police, was to create risings in remote villages which should divert 
the small army from Sofia; then in Sofia King Boris and the Min- 
isters were to be arrested. The coup was set for September 12, 
1923. It failed. The Communist centre in Sofia was destroyed, 
and the rural revolts being anticipated were ruthlessly put down. 

The suppression caused a great exodus of Communists and 
Agrarians into Serbia. Among the two thousand who fled were 
Kosta Todoroff, former Bulgarian Minister at Belgrade, and 
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Alexander Oboff, Nedelko Atanassoff, and Christo Stoyanoff, 
ministers of the late Stambulisky. Among these, Kolaroff, now 
joined by Dimitroff, also of the Third International, continued 
his work. He was so successful that when a year ago the Tsankoff 
Government offered amnesty to the refugees, only half of them 
accepted it and returned home. Possibly they were deterred for 
other reasons. On the frontier the Komitadji bands of the Mace- 
donians were waiting. Their mobilization caused Serbia to re- 
monstrate as early as September 13, 1923, when her minister at 
Sofia formally informed the Bulgarian Foreign Minister that if 
any Bulgarians crossed the frontier Serbia would consider it an 
act of war. 

Meanwhile, the missionary work of Kolaroff among the Mace- 
donian Autonomists bore fruit. At first it produced an entente be- 
tween them and the Raditch Agrarians in Yugoslav Croatia, and 
then ruptured the Macedonian organization. Peter Chaiileff, to- 
gether with Athanasoff and Vasilieff, accepted Moscow and 
caused the assassination of Alexandroff on August 31, 1924, be- 
cause he would not do so, — as his manifesto to the League of 
Nations last autumn shows. His assassins were “executed” by 
orders of his successor, General Protogueroff, but their secessional 
organization survived, and its members became known as the 
Macedonian Federalists. The blood feud between the two Mace- 
donian factions finally sought its victims among the members of 
the Sobranje. Deputies belonging to the Governmental Demo- 
cratic Entente and Communist deputies alternately fell. Among 
the former was Nicholas Mileff, the Minister designate at Wash- 
ington. He was slain, on February 13 last, for his anti-Commu- 
nism and his pro-Autonomism. To stop the slaughter, and also bet- 
ter to observe the actions of the Agrarian-Communist-Federalist 
revolution, the Government, in March, caused its majority in the 
Sorbranje to pass a drastic Defense of the State Act. 

There are two widely differing reports concerning the relations 
of the murdered Alexandroff with Moscow; two concerning his 
death. One authority is the Bolshevist bureau at Vienna; the 
other is Alexandroff himself and General Protogueroff, who was 
with him when he was assassinated. The first states that Alexan- 
droff signed a manifesto condemning the Tsankoff Government 
and pledging the support of his organization to the Third Inter- 
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national, that this manifesto, published in the Communist peri- 
odical, Fédération Balkanique, printed in Vienna, so infuriated 
the Officers’ League at Sofia that its members forced Alexandroff 
to revoke it, that the revocation then so infuriated the Macedoni- 
ans, that they threatened to break up the organization, upon 
hearing which Alexandroff caused Vasilieff and Athanasoff to be 
“executed” as traitors, and that it was in revenge for their death 
that the leader was slain by two komitadjis. 

Unfortunately for the accuracy of this account the two men 
said to have been sentenced by him, were among his assassins and 
were ‘“‘executed” twelve days after his death. Among his papers 
found at Djumaja was one dated August 30 saying that he was 
about to set off for the revolutionary district of Serres, where he 
had heard that Vasilieff and Athanasoff were to proclaim a Soviet 
republic, and that he went to prevent this. Another document 
left by him, which has been identified as the first draft of the cov- 
ering letter which accompanied his manifesto to the League of 
Nations, contains this passage: 


I declare that I did not sign either the manifesto published in La 
Fédération Balkanique and attributed by that review to be the Cen- 
tral Committee of the Macedonian Organization, nor have I signed 
any other similar document. If my signature is at the bottom of this 
manifesto, it is false; Protogueroff also affirms that he has not signed 
this manifesto. 


In his appeal to Macedonians to “observe” the memory of Todor 
Alexandroff and to purge themselves of Communism, Protoguer- 
off fully describes the murder while on their way to Serres, where 
Vasilieff was district chief,— accompanied only by a guide, 
Panzo Zafiroff. At the foot of the mountain, where the meeting 
was to be held, they were joined by Chterio Vlakhoff and Dintcho 
Vretenaroff, intimate friends of Vasilieff and Athanasoff. They all 
encamped for rest the next day (August 31); at 3:30 P. M. Pro- 
togueroff went to look for water, leaving Alexandroff and the guide 
lying on the ground. He heard the report of rifles and hastened 
back. He found that both Alexandroff and the guide Zafiroff had 
been shot in the back. Vlakhoff and Vretenaroff had disappeared. 

Documents now in possession of the Tsankoff Government 
show that the revolution with codperation from the refugees, who 
had been organizing in Serbia under the very eyes of Belgrade 
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authorities, had been set for April 15. The King was to be slain 
before then, and at his funeral an infernal machine was to anni- 
hilate the entire ministry, who were expected to be in attendance. 
On the morning of April 14, his Majesty, while on a botanical 
expedition, was fired on and escaped, although his friend Profes- 
sor Illycheff and a servant were killed. Eight hours later General 
Gheorghieff was shot down in the streets of the capital. At his 
funeral, held in the ancient cathedral of Sveta Nedelia, only the 
se explosion of the infernal machine prevented the entire 
sankoff Ministry from being wiped out. 

Other documents in the possession of the Government also re- 
veal that, ever since December, Adolph Joffe, the Russian Min- 
ister at Vienna, has been the vehicle through which the Third In- 
ternational at Moscow has distributed money and passed on or- 
ders to the revolutionary organizations in Serbia and Bulgaria. 
Was it an accident that two Labor members of the British Parlia- 
ment together with an Irish anarchist should have been present 
in Sofia on April 15, and that their accounts of the whole affair, 
subsequently issued in safety at Belgrade, should have remorse- 
lessly condemned the Tsankoff Government? Is it not at least 
significant that their stories should first have been cabled abroad 
from Vienna? : 

Two products of the Treaty of Neuilly have measurably con- 
tributed toward the present situation in Bulgaria: the inadequate 
defensive forces allowed the Government, and the presence in the 
country of Macedonians driven from their homes by Serb and 
Greek oppression. By the Treaty all plans for a reserve or mobolli- 
zation were abolished; conscription was abolished; there was to be 
a volunteer army of only twenty thousand men who must enlist 
for a minimum period of twelve years; officers must serve for 
twenty. The frontier guard was to consist of a volunteer force not 
to exceed three thousand; the police, forest and customs guards 
were not to exceed ten thousand, also volunteers. The ammuni- 
tion and arms were strictly limited: there were to be only eleven 
hundred and fifty rifles to every thousand men, and each rifle was 
to have no more than five hundred rounds. The number of ma- 
chine guns was not to exceed fifteen per thousand men. The man- 
ufacture of weapons and ammunition was to be under the control 
of the Interallied Commission stationed at Sofia. Within the last 
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few days the Council of Ambassadors have been constrained tem- 
porarily to raise the strength of the miniature army to thirty 
thousand. 

Early in January the League sent its own commissioner, 
L. B. Golden, to investigate the refugee situation in southern 
Bulgaria. His report was handed in on February 16, 1925. A 
confidential copy lies before me. It enters into every detail 
of the horror and concludes that “everything possible should 
be done to prevent the expulsion of the hundred and thirty toa 
hundred and fifty thousand Bulgarephone-Macedonians from 
Western (Serbian) Macedonia” and that “the only solution of the 
Bulgarian refugee problem is a foreign loan to enable the Govern- 
ment to settle the refugees on the land.” 

A final word about the Treaty of Neuilly-sur-Seine: It may 
have been a very natural expedient when signed and ratified. It 
quieted the fears of other Balkan nations and satisfied their de- 
sire for retribution. It must also, in a measure, have appealed to 
the amour propre of France, England, and Italy whose Foreign 
Secretaries had been so deceived and humiliated by Ferdinand’s 
Government. But its terms do not now appear to have been 
wisely drawn. We have seen how its clauses on the division of ter- 
ritory and disarmament opened the country to external enemies 
and aroused those within, while the reactions necessary to main- 
tain sovereignty, even authority, remind one of the Middle Ages. 
They appear grotesquely, pathetically, out of date. 

For, however we may discount the Vienna tales of arrests 
en masse and executions without trial, the Sofia Government is 
probably using the same measures of suppression that were em- 
ployed by the Army of Versailles against the Paris Commune in 
1871. Then the German army stood by ready to intervene should 
the Commune win. With similar preoccupation the Serbian Army 
is watching events in Sofia, Last autumn, MM. Vandervelde and 
Thomas, respectively former ministers of state of Belgium and 
France, visited Bulgaria and, on returning home, unhesitatingly 
declared that the Neuilly document had cutlived its usefulness, 
that it was no longer a promoter of peace but an actual provoker 
of war. The present situation seems to confirm this and to demon- 
strate the necessity for its revision. 










































MR. GONEGAGA REAPPEARS 
I — He Studies America in Europe 


GEORGE HENRY PAYNE 


7 | NHE platform of the Gare St Lazare marked for the train 
to Cherbourg was crowded with men and women talking 
loudly and exultingly. A dark little man with an Italian 

hat, a French overcoat, and English tweeds pushed his way 

through a group of American buyers and tapped on the window 
of my compartment. 

“Hey! How are you? Going back to the Dry? Hey! Hey! So 
am [!” 

I peered intensively at the stranger, and slowly it dawned on 
me that this was my philosophic friend Gonegaga whom months 
ago I had left in America studying American newspapers and 
political institutions. I warmly invited him into the compartment 
and then demanded why he had left America for Europe and 
why he had discontinued his American researches. 

“But I am continuing my studies,” he exclaimed, although 
his appearance and his tonal qualities were at variance with his 
former philosophic calm, instrospective, and penetrating analyti- 
cal attitude. “You think me strange,” he went on, noting with 
his old-time keenness my look of wonderment, “but I was told 
by the editorial friend on ‘The Times’ to whom you introduced 
me that if I wanted to understand American politics and news- 
papers I must go to Geneva to see the League of Nations and to 
Paris to see the Americans.” 

“And Geneva you found interesting?” 

“Wonderful — it was filled with the delegates and the Ameri- 
cans, — the delegates seemed tired of being in the League, and 
the Americans most anxious to get in.” 

“But, if you will permit a personal question, when I saw you 
last you were wearing the Oriental costume of your fathers. 
Why have you changed to this very occidental costume?” 

“T got them in Geneva,” — he flapped his coat triumphantly, 
— “to get the Americans to talk English to me.” 


“Talk English?” I was frankly puzzled. 
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“Ah!” he said with pleased and gentle superiority, “you do 
not know your own people. Whenever they see a foreign-looking 
person in Europe, they speak French to him.” 

“But you speak French as well as you speak English,” I 
thoughtlessly insisted. 

“But not with the same accent”, he said softly. 

I winced. 

“Then you did not approve of the Americans you saw in 
Geneva?” 

“Oh! please do not think that,” Gonegaga protested with 
evident sincerity. “I admired them greatly, — they were the real 
idealists. They were superior to all the others in imagination, 
they were continually soaring. I can understand why you should 
be superior in any warfare in the air.” 

“Self heated, I presume —” the subject was turning painful, 
and in defense I said, “tell me what you discovered about 
American politics in Paris.’ 

“Many wonderful things, particularly the influence on the 
franc,” with a most engaging smile. I tried to grasp what possible 
influence the political opinions of Americans in Paris could have 
on the franc, but finally confessed that I did not understand 
him. 

“Tt was you who told me that somewhere between the con- 
servative and the progressive opinion is probably the party 
which is right, and the more bitter these two extremes become 
the more strength will be developed right in the middle.” 

I nodded slowly, vaguely remembering some such thought but 
still much perplexed as to its application. 

“Well, there are in Paris two American newspapers, — the 
‘Paris New York Herald-Tribune’ which is Conservative, and 
the ‘Paris Chicago-Tribune’ which is Progressive. They both 
quote every day on their first page for the benefit of their Ameri- 
cans the figures at which the franc may be bought with American 
money. As they never agree and neither is ever right, the Con- 
servatives (New York Tribune) and the Progressives (Chicago 
Tribune) are becoming more and more bitter, and so the franc 
which is in the middle is becoming stronger. Indeed, I myself 
heard Americans say that after reading the two papers for 
several days they had come to the conclusion that the franc was 
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much maligned for they found that if it went down in one paper, 
it always went up in the other.” 

“Did you discover anything else?” I felt there was hardly 
any necessity for explaining to Mr. Gonegaga the editorial 
difficulties of exact market quotations. 

“Yes, I discovered how unpopular is the American Senate. 
Paris to an American man is against not only the Senate but even 
the lower house. I found, however, that the feeling against the 
upper chamber is more deep seated. Heretofore in my humble 
political studies I have refrained from indulging in the customary 
political prophecy, but if I may, as you say, indulge myself, I 
should say that at some time in the near future the American- 
Paris journalists and politicians will be found leading a move- 
ment for the abolition of the American Congress.” 

“Did you find this feeling confined to Paris?” 

“Oh! No, I found it intensified as I traveled. On the Orient 
Express, I met two Americans and one Turk who were for the 
immediate decapitation of Senator Borah, the prompt cremation 
of Senator Couzens, the pulverization of Senator Norris, and the 
complete transmogrification of Senator Walsh. I think I have the 
words correctly, — they were slightly perplexing.” 

“Purely partisan feeling,” I suggested soothingly. 

“Pardon, but I do not think so, for it was the Turk who was 
most bitter. He had spent six years in America and was what he 
called a naturalized Republican.” 

“But the American representatives of the Government abroad 
do not feel this way?” — I was beginning to be interested. 

“More so. If the American Senate is ever abolished in Europe, 
the American diplomatic and Consular officials of all Europe will 
celebrate with an extra thé dansant.” 

I admitted that I was genuinely surprised. 

“Please do not misunderstand me. The feeling is not my own. 
The Congressman you introduced to me in Washington was so 
unassuming, counting out the seeds for his constituents. The 
Congressman who calls on the American Consul disturbs so 
many arrangements, the afternoon siesta, for instance, and he 
generally wants to see some old historic church, or some Murillo 
or Velasquez that no consul has ever heard of. Then he always 
wants to meet somebody, and that is very disconcerting, for how 
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can a diplomatic or consular representative keep his social posi- i 
tion in a foreign city if he introduces his friends to a Congress- : 
man? And then the Senators, — they are terrible. Of course you r 
understand I am, what you call, reflecting opinion. The Senators i 
give their constituents a letter addressed to ‘The American : 
Diplomatic and Consular Officials’, and it makes a lot of trouble.” 4 

“In what way?” 

“Firstly, the Consul must see the person who presents the i, 
letter, and this is disturbing. Then some of the traveling Ameri- 7 
cans think the letter is a railroad pass or that it will help get a a 
discount at a hotel. I was told that one young lady, the bride of £ 
one of your leading bootleggers, had one of these letters from a ba 
New Jersey Senator, and she gave it to a waiter as a tip.” fe 

“You believe, Gonegaga, that the move to abolish the Ameri- ei 
can Congress — in Europe — is most sincere?” I said finally. Hi 

“Undoubtedly, although it mystifies me that those who were | 
the first modern upholders of representative government should 
now preach to Europe contempt for their own institutions.” 

“But they can’t abolish the Senate,” I exclaimed, “and they i 
would know that if they would only read the Constitution.” ; 

“Ah!” responded Mr. Gonegaga, “‘but their answer to that is ri 
that they won’t read the old Constitution. Dear sir,” and Gone- 
gaga spoke with a tearful seriousness that was unusual in him, 
“I seem to see that Americans are not unlike many Europeans 
who are in a bewilderment because of their too strong desire to i 
accomplish what they believe in. In their hearts, these Europeans 
would not be indifferent to a coup d’état, not realizing that coup 7 
ad état frequently spells auto da fe.” 7 

We walked up the gangplank of the Berengaria together. 

“T shall see you, I hope, in New York. Good-bye,” he said, 
holding out his hand. 

“‘Good-bye! — where do you think you are going now?” 

“To continue my study of American politics and opinions,” 
he smiled suavely. “I am now going to be what you call in 
America an Illustrated Sunday Feature. I travel third class that | 
I may learn something of ‘Why the Other Half Lives’.” H 

And smiling enigmatically, he marched off to the Third Class 
with a troop of heavily loaded and thoroughly mystified first (| 
cabin stewards. i 
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FOOTPATH AND HIGHWAY 


By THE PEDESTRIAN 


THE CHILDREN OF THE WAY 


PEDESTRIAN may pretend that he passes bucolic days 
sprinkling flour on honey-bees or dodging bulls in the 
upland pastures, but even he cannot avoid the stern, 

mirthless facts which confront men and women in the crowded 
streets. Stopping on the brow of a hill and looking down on 
a distant, shimmering city, he may cry, “How beautiful!” — 
but there is always that fellow at his shoulder to exclaim, “‘ Beau- 
tiful? How earnest!’ And when he descends into the plain and 
walks in the city streets, where the celestial haze has turned to 
dirty smoke, and the soothing murmur has grown to a discordant 
din, he cannot wholly escape crying, like Ruskin, of “the misery 
that I know of, and see signs of where I know it not, which no 
imagination can interpret too bitterly.” 

It may be good to return to the hill-top, to see the distant, 
beautiful city as well as to echo the lamentations of Ruskin. It 
may be profitable to remember Turi the Lapp, who says he 
cannot think unless a stiff breeze is blowing through his hair. 
But no amount of persiflage or of bucolic gambol can blot out 
the picture and the noise. Those who have followed the Pedestrian 
hitherto in the pathetic expectation that he might eventually 
squeeze a jest out of the preposterous illusions of mankind are 
hereby warned to turn back. To-day he is concerned seriously, 
not with illusions, which are often funny things, but with dis- 
illusion, which is a bitter thing. 

For the real misery, “which no imagination can interpret too 
bitterly,” is not the condition of the poor, nor yet, except in a 
secondary sense, what Ruskin called the “deforming mechanism” 
of modern life. Rather, it is wide-spread disillusion, especially 
among the young, and a pathetic clutching at spiritual nostrums 
and anodynes. Perhaps most youthful ideals are illusions, but 
when disillusionment came slowly and in part you could build 
new and less hollow illusions out of the ruins of the old, and 
eventually, out of these, could build still less illusory faiths, till 
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ideals settled into something like reality, till you saved, or felt 
that you were in process of saving, your “crown of spiritual 
manhood ’’. 

But Youth still abhors a vacuum. So our disenchanted youth 
are feverishly busy try ing to find a way out. Of course the young 
pagans, noisy and conspicuous, are really a negligible minority, 
in spite of the apprehensions of serious middle- aged folk; and 
they are certainly franker and possibly more engaging as giddy 
satyrs and giddier satyresses than when, formerly, they hardened 
gradually into swine. And they are happy enough, — as long as 
youth lasts! But a multitude of young people are unhappy just 
because they are vot materialists. Marriage and social relations, 
work and play, politics and religion, — their suddenly opened 
eyes see these things in a kind of bankruptcy. They would not 
only save their own souls, they would save the whole world. 
And they realize at least this much, that the solution lies not 
in material, but in spiritual power. They are turning to religion 
for a way out. 

This is of course an encouraging sign. But it would be more 
encouraging if they did not seize so passionately on devices which 
only breed further disillusionment. Perhaps it is the fault of their 
elders, who seem almost as hysterically bent on finding a device, 
a get-saved-quick solution. Some, of an emotional nature, mistake 
psychic forces for spiritual; others imagine that they can think 
the mystery through, as if it were a problem. Perhaps the most 
numerous are the thralls of efficiency, who suppose that organi- 
zation will work miracles. Only the other day the newspaper 
heading for a prominent clergyman’s solution of the European 
tangle was “Christianity Must Organize for Assurance of World 
Peace.” 

The article wasn’t so bad as the title. It was mainly concerned 
with the reasonable idea that statesmen, actuated by Christian 
motives, should work towards an association of nations. But the 
author did talk glibly of organizing Christianity itself. Just a 
careless use of terms on his part, perhaps, but a very different 
matter to the disillusioned who clutch at the idea. Yet it is a 
commonplace, tantalizing equally to the methodical or to the 
sentimental mind, that what we do to regulate spiritual things 
usually kills them. At least the most striking instances of creative 
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Christianity have taken place without organization. One vivid 
illustration, among many, is in The Children of the Way, by Anne 
Allinson. 

This little book has not had the attention it deserves. It gives 
an extraordinarily convincing picture of the positive and miracu- 
lous grace of early Christianity. The author is so intimate with 
Imperial Rome that she accomplishes an astonishing likeness to 
fact. You feel as if you were literally there, in the Argiletum, or 
at Dento’s pearl shop in the Via Sacra, or in the atrium of the 
house of the Good Shepherd; yet Mrs. Allinson has given her 
characters such perennial life and has selected her situations 
with such skill that the whole thing might be translated without 
much effort to our own day. You read of the careless, riotous 
throng at the Circus or of the festivities at a tavern in the 
Subura, and your mind instinctively leaps forward to that 
startling phrase of Henry Adams, — “the age-long failure of 
Christianity roaring up out of Broadway.” The dejected laborer 
contemplating suicide as he looks down at the Tiber might be 
standing on Brooklyn Bridge or the Victoria Embankment; the 
scene in the servants’ hall might be “below stairs” in Fifth 
Avenue or Grosvenor Square; Calpurnius and Felicia, a young 
patrician couple riding for a divorce, might be anywhere west of 
Constantinople. Yet they are all vividly, poignantly, in the Rome 
of Nero, —a disillusioned Rome, in which a noble but sadly 
sterile Stoicism offered only “close-lipped patience” to the 
spiritually sick. 

In the last chapter Honoria, an independent, intellectual 
woman, writes to her brother in Egypt of her visit to Paul in 
prison. “‘As we talked on,” she says, “I saw that much that these 
Christians teach is old and familiar.” Then, near the end of her 
letter: “But I think that they live it (the littlest sort of everyday 
life) in the presence of God and of eternity. I am aware that 

hilosophers have preached some such sort of abstraction as this, 
but I must confess to you that I have never in my whole life 
seen one individual, not even Mother, who was doing it as these 
Christians are. They seem set free from every inhibition.” 

What strikes you most in the book, in fact, is not the vivid 
way in which it is written, but the remarkably vital power of a 
few poor people, with no organization, with ignorance, indiffer- 
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ence, and persecution confronting them, but with the grace of 
God in their hearts, — “set free from every inhibition.” And 
reflecting on the spiritual impotence and the inhibitions which 
organized Christianity has set up through the centuries, you are 
inclined to wonder whether the secret of the Children of the 
Way did not lie, after all, in their very lack of organization; to 
wonder, indeed, whether the “Way” is not the “way out”. 
Organization is a characteristic of what we commonly regard 
as civilization. It must therefore be a disquieting thought to some 
that the “Way” of the “Children” might wreck civilization, the 
very thing the organizers would seek to save. One is reminded 
of a reply said to have been made by Bishop Brent to a similar 
objection at the outbreak of the World War. “Well,” said a short- 
sighted person to him, “this war proves one thing: Christianity’s 
a failure; Civilization and Christianity cannot get on together.” 
“If that’s the case,” Bishop Brent replied, with quick lucidity, 
“then Civilization will have to go.” 
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Edited by Walter 8. Hinchman 


JUNE 
WIE foe 
The slow soft word is textured like a night moth’s wing, 


It seems to sin 

With all the myriad blended songs of birds, 

And the faint reedy notes of insect orchestras 
Atune 

And muted to merge kindly with the dark. 
Words 

So often have the fire the opal has, 

A spark, 

A separate light that burns within 

As well as with the light reflected from 

The beauty touched. Some words are sharp and thin, 
And some are warm and heavy like a fruit 

That to the moment of completion’s come 

By Time’s unhurried bounty. Like a plum 

In color and in weight the word “‘June”’ is; 

It hangs upon the air in very bliss 

Of ripened sound. 

NS wa 

So packed with sweet of unseen secret birth, 
Of secret loveliness in silence wed, 

With only stars for witness, earth for bed, 
And the enduring patience of the ground 
For pillow. 

Through the grass what traffic goes, 
Quaintly unseen, but busy with the trade 
Of being its self, the thing that heaven made! 
What magic in the curved cup of the rose 
Unfolding to the kiss whence she has found 
The pollened message from her royal mate 


















Climbing some garden wall to hail his messenger, 
(Gauze-winged and velvet-bodied dragon fly!) 
To speed him through the dark in purple state, 
Bearing the golden grains of Life to her! 
wee ss 


— Amory Hare 


HUMILITY 


re this world, and a cry in the night 
Was all that I owned; 

Forth through this world with a secret delight 
That the Deity loaned. 

Out of this world with the color and light 

On the old hills that knew me; 

The balance is paid, and a cry in the night 

Is all that is due me. 


— Amory Hare 


PROMOTION 


"te night my fever burned away the bands 
That hold the pinions of the mind in thrall 
My pain had earned for me 

Some beauteous liberty 

Whereby I gained one hour of those far lands 
Where walk the saints beside the Garden wall, 
I knew their names, as beautiful as bells! 

The Saints Sebastian, Francis, Barnabas; 
Sweet St Cecilia and St Augustine; 

I saw them come, a flower their lips between, 
To watch the bees among the asphodels 
And toss the petals on the whispering grass. 





But, as they passed me, all the faces proved 
Familiar, from some other life of old; 
One was that man who perished in the cold 
To save his friend; and there was one I loved 
Whom labor had made blind. Her face was mild; 
Somewhere on earth I had drawn near to her — 
Our little wrinkled village dressmaker! 

— Amory Hare 


A REPLY 


STOOD and looked down at the sea, 
And all the waves looked back at me, 


And the incessant tread of years 
Muffied in laughter and in tears 


Blurred in my heart. ““O World!” I said, 
“Tell me — what is it to be dead?” 


But the waves answered, endlessly, 
“We are, and do not cease to be.” 


I stretched my arms out to the sky — 
“Ah, tell me what it is to die!” 


But the clouds answered, “‘ Death is rain. 
We cease but to become again.” 


Then the winds’ lips against my cheek 
Pressed words I know not how to speak, 


Words clear and sudden, like a breath 
Of dawn — “Child, child, there zs no death!” 
— Mary Dixon Thayer 











BATTLE GEAR 


CARRED armor breathes romance? Then what of this: 
Sleeves sleek from stubborn strife with note and bill, — 
Dread dragon-spawn a Cadmus might not kill, 
Especially pen armed! — worn knees that miss 
Threadbareness by a scant hair’s breadth, I wis; 
From constant gripping, as your warrior will, 
His battle-steed, — a desk-stool at the mill, — 
While fighting foes that know no armistice; 
Shoes old, but brave with polish; creased, but clean; 
Cravat, a touch of color, mirroring 
The gallant heart beneath the sagging vest, 
Gay with the free sky’s blue, the springtime’s green; — 
Romance indeed! The war-gear of a king; 
A dauntless champion, on an endless quest! 
— Harold Willard Gleason 


“POLO PONIES 


AS Pegasus, then, visited the earth, 
Borne on great pinions lyrical with thunder, 
And these his foals, — this breed of racing wonder, 
Fearless and free, and sensible of worth? 
With flash of eye and silver gleam of girth 
They charge, now neck to neck, now wheeled asunder, 
With shining sides, small feet that scorn to blunder, 
Dark nostrils trembling in their pride of birth, 
Sired from the skies, they eddy down the plain, 
Chestnut and black and the fast-flying dun, 
And swift and strong they crowd, and tense and fain, 
Eager as fire though the last goal is won, 
These wilding creatures gentled to the rein, 
These little brothers of the wind and sun. 
— Eleanor Baldwin 
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A Novel in Six Instalments — II f 
I 
PIERRE COALFLEET 


GAINST the background of the Canadian Rockies, out in Alberta, Keble 
Eveley, a young Englishman of patrician birth and tradition, is “ putting the 
Jinishing touches on a monument God left in the rough.” There be has met, loved, 
and married Louise, the vivid daughter of Dr. Achille Bruneau, the French- 
Canadian rural practitioner. Walter Windrom, a schoolmate and close friend of 
Keble, who is visiting them, is thrown from a horse and severely injured. Mrs. 
Windrom, his mother, comes to Alberta to be with her son. She is the first woman 
of Keble’s world who bas entered their home. Her presence is revelatory and dis- 
quieting to Louise. It reveals something to ber of the chasm which separates ber 
world from ber husband’s, and brings upon ber the disquieting realization that 
Keble expects her some day to take her place in bis world. After Walter recovers and 
the Windroms leave, Louise goes from the funeral of a neighbor's son to spend the 
night with ber father. Dr. Bruneau is puzzled when Louise asks him how much 
money of ber own she has, and requests him to get ber a cheque book. But whatever 
project she may have in mind she keeps entirely to herself. He asks ber, “Is 
anything wrong?” and she replies, “Is there anything right?” 


I 
( 
1 
SYNOPSIS OF PREVIOUS CHAPTERS 
1 
| 
| 
| 





If I’ve been false, 
I have but mounted higher 


CuapTer II 


Continued ; : 
Toward a spacious summit, 
3 Bourne of all soaring vows. 
: ia The buds we gathered in th le have 
During several days Louise’s thought- ke” ee ee ee 


ful, suddenly grown-up mood persisted, 
but it was destined to be violently de- 
tracked by the chance reading of a poem 
which had been marked in blue pencil and 
cut out, apparently, from the page of a 
magazine. It was lying on Keble’s table, 
among other papers. It was unsigned, and 
the title was Constancy. With a sense of 
wonderment that grew into fear she read: 


You cry I’ve not been true, 

Why should I be? 

For, being true to you, 

Who are but one part of an infinite me, 
Should I not slight the rest? 


Rather are you false to me and nature 
In seeking to prolong the span 

Of impulses born mortal; 

In prisoning memories 

Impalpable as the fluttering of wings. 


Branches that offered roofs of shimmering 
green motley, 

Their summer service rendered, 

Divested themselves, 

Framing rude necessary heights. 


Yet you sit plaintive there while I aspire, 
Intent upon a goal you will not see. 
Must I descend to you? 

Or shall I venture still? — My staff 


An accusation of inconstancy. 


What did it mean? Why was it marked? 
Who had written it? Why was it lying on 
Keble’s desk? She stood cold and still, her 
gaze returning again and again to the 
paper in her hand. 

Unable to answer the questions, she sat 
down and made an ink copy of the brutal 
lines. When the last word was written she 
replaced the original on the table and took 
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the copy to her bedroom, reading it, un- 
consciously memorizing it, making room 
in her philosophy for its egoistic claim, and 
finally locking it in the box that sheltered 
her youthful manuscripts. 

Although she did not refer to the enig- 
matic poem, she knew that to its discovery 
could be traced a breach that began to 
make itself felt, a breach which she knew 
Keble associated in some vague way with 
the funeral of little Billy Salter. Keble, for 
his part, had made no mention of the 
poem, and day after day those accusatory 
blue marks continued to peer through the 
unanswered correspondence that rested 
on his table. Although she argued the 
lines out of countenance, though she 
watched for Keble’s polite mask to fall 
and reveal some emotion that would dis- 
prove her interpretation of them, they ate 
into her heart. 

The poem might have been a hint from 
Providence. She was an impediment to 
Keble’s progress, a poor creature unable 
to comprehend the hereditary urges that 
bore him along in a direction that seemed 
to her futile. How often must he have been 
legitimately impatient of her deficiencies! 
How often must he have starved for the 
internationally flavored chit-chat with 
which a wife like Girlie Windrom would 
have entertained him! With what a bitter 
sigh must he have read his thought thus 
expressed by an unknown poet! That 
would account for the marking and the 
clipping. She promised herself to profit by 
the hint, if hint it were. 

As the breach widened, Keble main- 
tained the deferential attitude he had 
always assumed in the course of their 
hitherto negligible misunderstandings. 
Technically he was always in the right. 
Her acquaintance with people of his class 
had been large enough to teach her that 
good breeding implied the maintenance of 
a certain tone, that in divergences of view 
between well and dubiously bred people, 
the moral advantage seemed always to lie 
with the former. It was a trick she had 
yet to learn. 

There was a sort of finality in the nature 
of this breach that made it unlike any 
other in their relationship. This was a 
conclusion she admitted after days of 
desperate clinging to the illusion that 
nothing was amiss. Meanwhile Keble 
waited; and she sank deeper into silence. 
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In the midst of her sel f-analysis a letter 
arrived for Keble from the friend of the 
early spring. Walter Windrom had spent 
the intervening months in England, but 
was returning to his post in Washington. 

The renewal of this link with the outer 
world had a stimulating effect upon Louise. 
It suggested a plan which ran through her 
veins like a tonic. 

That night, through a blur of tears, she 
wrote the following letter, while her hus- 
band lay uneasily asleep. 


“Hillside, September 16. 

“Dear Walter: Before leaving the 
ranch you offered to do something for me. 
You may if you will. I’ve been miserable 
for months at the thought of what a very 
back-woods creature I am. I can never be 
what I would like to be; therefore I’ve 
decided to be what I can be, so hard that 
I shall be even with Fate. I can’t go away, 
but I can afford a tutor with my very own 
money. So will you please immediately 
pick out the most suitable girl you can 
find. Above all things she mustn’t be a 
teacher, or anything professional; she 
must simply be somebody nice, and too 
well-bred for words! I'll learn by ear; I 
never could learn any other way, 

“IT will pay all expenses and whatever 
salary you suggest. And I’d rather it be a 
big salary for a paragon than economize 
on a second-best. She could come here as 
a former friend of mine, for Keble must 
know nothing about my conspiracy. Do 
you think that is too much like not play- 
ing the game? After all, it’s only that I 
wish to play the game better, —I mean 
his sort of game. Not that I especially 
like it; but I’ve let myself in for it. 

“Would you do that, Walter, please, 
without making fun of me? Address me in 
care of Dr. Achille Bruneau.” 


CuapTer III 
I 


In Keble’s new car, purchased with a 
recent birthday cheque from the family, 
Louise was driving swiftly over the lumpy 
road that wound its way down the hill, 
beside the river, across sage plains, around 
fields of alfalfa, toward the distant Valley. 
There was an autumn crispness in the air, 
and the rising sun made the world bigger 
and bigger every minute. She rejoiced in 
the freshness of the earth; and the fun of 
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goading a powerful motor over deserted, 
treacherous roads made her chuckle. Most 
of all, she was excited by the element of 
adventure in the journey. She welcomed 
most things in life that savored of adven- 
ture. What mattered chiefly to her was 
that she should go forward. And this 
morning’s exploit was a leap. If she were 
ever to get out of her present impasse it 
would be thanks to the unknown woman 
she was hastening to meet. 

As she swung into the long main street, 
passing the post office and the drug store, 
the bank, the hotel, and the hospital, 
scattering greetings among stragglers, she 
was conscious of the wide-eyed interest in 
her smart blue car. The inhabitants made 
capital of their intimacy with her. In the 
old days she was “Doc Bruneau’s girl”; 
nowadays she was, in addition, the wife of 
a “rich dude” and a liberal buyer of 
groceries and hardware. 

“As though that made me any differ- 
ent!” she reflected, and drew the car up 
before the doctor’s white-washed garden 
fence, sending a bright hallo to an old 
schoolmate, Minnie Hopper, whom she 
had once passionately cherished for their 
similar taste in hair-ribbons and pepper- 
mint sticks, and who was now Mrs. Otis 
Swigger, wife of Oat, the proprietor of 
“The Canada House” and the adjoining 
“shaving parlor and billiard saloon”. 
For Minnie marriage was nine-tenths of 
life. She was the mother of two chalky 
babies; she had an “imitation mahogany 
bedroom set”; and her ambition was to 
live in Witney, beyond the mountain 
pass, where there was a “moving picture 
palace” and a railway station. 

Even Keble,— Louise pursued the 
thought as the gate clicked behind her, — 
seemed to think marriage nine-tenths of 
life. For her! 

She was burning with curiosity. 

A tall, lithe, solid young woman was 
standing before a heaped bookcase, — 
a fair-skinned, clear-eyed woman of thirty- 
two or three, with a broad forehead over 
which a soft, shining, flat mass of reddish- 
brown hair was drawn. She wore a rough 
silk shirt with a brown knitted cravat; a 
fawn colored skirt, severely simple but so 
cunningly cut that it assumed new lines 
with the slightest motion of her body; 
brown stockings and stout brown golf shoes 
of an indefinable smartness. 
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Louise had never seen a woman s0 all- 
of-a-piece, and of a piece so rare. As a rule, 
in encountering new personalities, she was 
first of all sensitive to signs of intelligence, 
or its lack. She could not have said whether 
this person were excessively clever or 
excessively the reverse. It was the woman’s 
composure that baffled her. The wide-set 
gray eyes and the relaxed but firm lips 
gave no clue. She swiftly guessed that in 
this woman’s calculations there was a 
scale of values that virtually ignored 
cleverness, as such; that cleverness was to 
her merely a chance intensity that co- 
existed with other more important quali- 
ties in accordance with which she made 
her classifications, if she bothered to make 
classifications; and something suggested 
that for this woman classifying processes 
were automatic. What her mechanical 
standards of judgment were, there was no 
gauging: degrees of gentility, perhaps. 
That was what Louise would have to 
learn. 

The lips, without parting, formed them- 
selves into a reassuring smile, which had 
the contrary effect of making Louise 
acutely conscious of a necessity to be cor- 
rect, of marshaling all the qualities in 
herself that had aroused approbation in 
the most discriminating people she had 
known. 

The stranger replaced a book she had 
been inspecting and took a step in Louise’s 
direction. Louise shook herself, as if 
chidingly, and let her natural directness 
dispel the momentary awkwardness. She 
went forward quickly with outstretched 
hand. 

“You are Miss Cread, of course. I am 
Mrs. Eveley. I’m so sorry to have kept 
you waiting overnight here.” 

“Your father has been more than hos- 
pitable. He delighted me last night with 
his quaint ideas.” 

“‘Oh dear, — about priests and things?” 
Louise was inclined to deprecate her 
father’s penchant for assailing the church 
in whatever hearing. 

Miss Cread laughed. “Partly. I dote on 
this little house, and all its things.” 

“Papa suggests that after he dies I 
transport it to a quai on the left bank of 
the Seine in Paris and knock out the 
front wall. He says it would make a per- 
fect book stall. ... Papa once won a 
scholarship to study medicine in Paris. 















It rather spoiled him for a life in these 
wilds. I do hope you won’t die of boredom 
with us. I’ve never been to Paris. Indeed 
I’ve never been farther than Winnipeg, 
and that seemed thousands of miles. Of 
course you’ve been abroad.” 

“A great deal.” 

“You’re not a bit American.” Louise 
was thinking of camping parties that 
sometimes penetrated the Valley in cars 
decorated with banners bearing the de- 
vice “Idaho” or “Montana”. She had 
motioned her new friend to a chair and 
was leaning forward opposite her. “Do 
you know,” she suddenly confided, ‘I’m 
terribly afraid of you.” 

“Good gracious, why?” 

“You'll laugh, but never mind. It’s 
because you’re so distinguished looking.” 

Miss Cread reflected. “A distinctive 
appearance doesn’t necessarily make one 
dangerous. It is I, on the contrary, who 
should be afraid.” 

“T’m sure nothing could frighten you!” 

“Oh, yes. Responsibility. You see, this 
is my first post. I’m quite inexperienced. 
I do hope Mr. Windrom made that 
clear.” 

“Oh, experience! Why, you’re simply 
swimming in it, —in the kind that mat- 
ters to me at this moment. I mean your 
life, your surroundings, all the things that 
decided Mr. Windrom in his selection of 
you as a companion, have done something 
for you, have made you the person who — 
bowled me over when I entered this room. 
My husband is brimming over with the 
same,—oh, call it genuineness. Like 
sterling silver spoons. I don’t know 
whether I’m sterling or not, but I do know 
I need polishing. . . . It may be entirely 
. 4 matter of birth. Papa and I haven’t a 
crumb of birth, so far as 1 know, — though 
I have a musty old aunt who swears we 
have. She endows convents, and her idea 
of a grand pedigree would be to have 
descended from a line of saints, I imagine. 
... For my part I have no pretensions 
whatever, not one, any more than poor 
Papa. He thinks it rather a pity to be born 
at all, though he’s forever helping people 
get born. . . . I was rash enough to dive 
into marriage without holding my breath, 
and got a mouthful of water. Sometimes I 
feel that my husband wishes I could be a 
little more sedate, a little more, — oh, you 
know, Miss Cread, what I called distin- 
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guished-looking, though I could feel that 
you disapproved of the phrase. One of the 
very things you must do is to teach me 
what I ought to say instead of distin- 
guished-looking. That’s what Minnie 
Hopper would have said, and at least I’m 
not a Minnie Hopper.” 

““You’re like nobody I’ve ever seen or 
heard of!” This was fairly ejaculated, and 
it gave Louise courage to continue, breath- 
lessly, as before. 

“Tt is for my husband’s sake that I’m 
trying this experiment. At least I think 
it’s for his sake: we never quite know 
when we’re being selfish, do we? He will 
soon be a rather important person, for 
here. He’s getting more and more things 
to look after: I can hardly turn nowadays 
without running into some new thing that 
sort of belongs to us. We shall have guests 
from England later on, and I can’t have 
them dying of mortification on my thres- 
hold. . . . When I married I was blind 
in love, and somehow took it for granted 
that I’d pick up all the hints I should need. 
But I haven’t.... Am I talking non- 
sense?” 

“Not at all. Please go on.” 

“If you have any pride you can’t ask 
your husband to instruct you in subjects 
you should know more about than he, — 
don’t you agree? I’m sure I know more 
about baking bread than any of the Eve- 
leys back to Adam, but I don’t know a 
tenth as much about when to shake hands 
and when not to, and that’s much more 
important than I ever dreamed. 

“It may be silly, but I’ve made up my 
mind to be the sort of person my husband 
won’t feel he ought to make excuses for. 
Not that he ever would, of course! I’ve 
never admitted a word of all this to a soul. 
I hope you understand, and I hope you 
don’t think such trifles trivial!” 

“My dear! ... Aren’t you a little 
morbid about yourself? I know women of 
the world who are uncouth compared 
with you. ... As for creating an im- 
pression, you are rather formidable al- 
ready! There are little tricks of pronun- 
ciation I can show you, and I shall be 
delighted to tell you all the stupid things 
I know about shaking hands and the like. 
... Tm already on your side; I was 
afraid I mightn’t be. One can never de- 
pend on a man’s version, you know, even 
as discerning a man as Mr. Windrom; 
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and a woman usually takes the man’s part 
in a domestic situation.” 

Louise had a sudden twinge. 

“There is only one thing that worries 
me now.” 

Miss Cread waited, with questioning 
eyebrows. 

“How am I going to pass you off? I’ve 
told my husband I knew you when you 
taught at Harristown! I went to Normal 
School there for a year, you know. He'll 
see with half an eye that you’re no school 
teacher. What are we to invent? I can’t 
fib for a cent.” 

“Well. .. . Shall we invent that my 
family lost its money and I had to work 
for my living? And that things are better 
now, but my family have all perished, and 
I’ve come here for a change. That state- 
ment doesn’t do serious violence to my 
conscience.” 

“There’s a little two-room log cabin you 
can have to retire to whenever you get 
bored with us. . . . And of course we'll 
have to call each other by our first names. 
You don’t mind, do you?” 

Miss Cread smiled sympathetically. 

““She’s nice,” decided Louise, in relief, 
then said, “I'll go out and help Nana 
now. After lunch, en route la bonne 
troupe!” 

This phrase, more than anything Louise 
had said, afforded Miss Cread the clue to 
their relationship. Louise had reverted 
into French with a little flourish which 
seemed to say, “At least I have one 
advantage over you: I am bi-lingual.” 
Miss Cread saw that it was characteristic 
of Louise to underestimate her virtues and 
fail to recognize her faults, and for her, 
who had spoken French in Paris before 
Louise was born, Louise’s accent was 
unlovely, as only the Canadian variety 
can be. She would let her pupil make the 
discovery for herself. Miss Cread was 
pleased to find that her mission was going 
to be a subtle one. 

“T shall be fearfully nervous for a few 
days, until we get into swing,” said Louise 
at the table. 

“Then my first task is to restore your 
composure.” 

“Your second will be to keep it restored. 
. . . I’m growing less and less afraid of 
you. Wouldn’t it be funny if I should get 
so used to you I answered you back, like 
in school?” 
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“There’s no telling where it will stop, 
You’re a venturesome woman.” 

Louise laughed merrily. “Don’t you 
love adventure?” It was an announcement 
rather than an inquiry. 
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Late in the afternoon they reached the 
fields where the men were cutting the 
scanty crops. Keble on his buckskin mare 
was in consultation with the superintend- 
ent, and on hearing the honk of the car 
wheeled about, came toward the road, and 
dismounted. 

“Miriam dear, this is my husband. His 
name is Keble, and he’s frightened to 
death that you'll notice, though not call 
attention to, the muddy spot on the 
breeches that Mona cleaned this very 
morning. Keble, this is Miriam Cread, who 
is coming to stop with us as long as I can 
force her to stay.” 

Keble took a firm white hand in his. 
The stranger’s smile, the confident poise 
of her head, the simple little hat whose 
slant somehow suggested Bond Street or 
the Rue de la Paix, amazed him. It was as 
though Louise had brought home a Sar- 
gent portrait and said she had bought it 
at the Witney emporium. 

“What I can’t forgive you for, my dear,” 
he said blandly enough, “is that you should 
have kept me so long in ignorance of such 
a charming friend’s existence.” He turned 
to the guest. “I’ve heard all about Pearl 
and Amy and Minnie, but next to nothing 
about you. Don’t you think that’s per- 
verse? My wife is a sort of human feuille- 
ton: something new every day.” 

He was surprised to hear himself using 
a term which would certainly have con- 
veyed nothing to Pearl or Amy or Minnie, 
but he knew the allusion had registered. 

“T suppose that’s the first duty of a 
wife,” Miriam laughed. “ Besides, Louise 
Bruneau is nothing if not original. All her 
friends recognize that.’”’ She patted Louise 
ever so gently on the shoulder. 

The modulation of the voice, the grace 
of the little pat, the composure, the finely- 
cut nostrils, the slant of the hat! 

They chatted, then Louise started the 
engine, and in a moment the car was zig- 
zagging up the long hill that lay between 
them and the lake. 

Louise was conquering an unreasonable 
pang. To herself she was explaining the 
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freemasonry that existed among people of 
Keble’s and Miss Cread’s world; there was 
some sort of telepathic pass word, she 
knew not what. It was going to be the 
Windrom atmosphere all over again: 
permeated by exotic verbal trifles. But 
that was what she had bargained for; the 
stakes were worth the temporary dis- 
advantage. Walter needn’t, of course, 
have sent quite such a perfect specimen. 

What “stakes”? Well, surely there were 
objects to live for that outweighed the 
significance of petty jealousies, petty 
possessions, the rights of one person in 
another. She brought the car around to a 
point from which the lake spread out 
under them in all the glory of deep emer- 
ald water and distant walls of sun-bronzed 
rock. The cottages and farm buildings 
grouped themselves beneath, and along 
the pebbly shore a rich league of gray- 
black and dark green pine forest linked 
the buildings and the mountains. Two 
frantic sheep dogs came barking to meet 
them. 

An exclamation of delight escaped from 
the travel-weary guest. 

“T’m glad you like it,” remarked Louise, 
relenting. 

“It’s superb,” Miriam replied. Again 
she gave Louise’s shoulder a discreet pat, 
as the latter began the winding descent. 
“You very lucky woman!” she com- 
mented. 
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Riding, fishing, and hunting for the 
winter’s supply of game enlivened the 
autumn months, and when the snow ar- 
rived, drifting through the canyons, 
obliterating all traces = roads and fences, 
there were snow-shoe and ski journeys, 
skating on a swept portion of the lake, and 
dances before the great fireplace. Self- 
consciously at first, but soon without 
being aware of it, Louise reflected the 
sheen of her companion, and acquired 
objective glimpses of herself. There had 
been long discussions in which tastes and 
opinions had been sifted, and Louise’s 
speech and cast of thought subtly super- 
vised. Throughout the program Keble 
made quiet entrances and exits, dimly 
realizing what was taking place, grateful 
for, yet a little distrustful of the gradual 
transformation. It was as though, in an 
atmosphere of peace, unknown forces were 
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being secretly mobilized. There was a 
charm for him in the nightly fireside 
readings and conversations. When he was 
present they were likely to develop into a 
monologue of daring theories invented and 
sustained by Louise, — a Louise who had 
begun to take some of her girlish extrav- 
agances in earnest. In the end Keble 
found himself, along with Miriam Cread, 
bringing to bear against Louise’s radical- 
ism the stock counter arguments of his 
class. 

This was disconcerting, for he had been 
in the habit of regarding himself as an 
innovator, with his back to the past and 
his gaze fixed upon the future; and al- 
though it was pleasant to find himself so 
often in accord with a highly civilized and 
attractive young woman just appreciably 
his senior, it was a set-back to his illusion 
of having graduated from the prejudices 
and short-sightedness of conventional soci- 
ety. For the sum total of his mental bouts 
with Louise was that she serenely but 
quite decisively relegated him to the ranks 
of the safe and sane. And “safe and sane” 
as she voiced the phrase meant something 
less commendable than “safe and sane” 
as he voiced it. For Keble “safe and sane” 
was of all vehicles the one which would 
carry him and his goods most adequately 
to his mortal destination. He had always 
assumed that Louise had faith in the 
vehicle. Now he seemed to see her sitting 
on the tail-board, swinging her legs like a 
naughty child, ready to leap off at the 
approach of any conveyance that gave 
promise of more speed and excitement. 

During his later school days, Keble, by 
virtue of an ability to discriminate, had 
arrived at a point of self-realization that 
rendered his conformity to custom a bore 
to him but failed to provide him with the 
logical alternative. For this he had con- 
sulted, and responded to, the more refined 
manifestations of individualism in con- 
temporary literature and art, to the extent 
of falling under the illusion that he him- 
self was a thoroughgoing individualist. 
A victim of a period of social transition, 
he, like so many other young men of his 
generation, made the mistake of assuming 
that his doubts and objections were the 
effect of a creative urge within himself, 
whereas he had merely acquired a decent 
wardrobe of modern notions which dis- 
tinguished him from his elders and, to his 
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own eyes, disguised the inalterably con- 
servative nature of his principles. Hence 
the almost irreconcilable combination: an 
instinctive abstemiousness and an Epi- 
curean relish. 

Whenever Louise, after some brilliant 
skirmish with the outriders of orthodoxy, 
came galloping into camp with the news 
that a direct route lay open to the citadel 
of personal freedom and personal morality, 
Keble found himself throwing up his cap 
in a sympathetic glee, but then he fell to 
wondering whether the gaining of the 
citadel were worth the trampling down of 
fields, the possible breaking of church 
windows, the discomfort to neutral by- 
standers. 

At such moments he suspected that he 
was in the wrong camp; that he had been 
led there through his admiration for dar- 
ing spirits rather than a desire for the 
victory they coveted. It alarmed him to 
discover that the topsy-turvy fancies 
that had endeared Louise to him were not 
merely playful. It alarmed him to discover 
that she was ready to put her most daring 
theories into practise, ready to regard her 
own thoughts and emotions as so many 
elements in a laboratory in which she was 
free to experiment, in scientific earnest, at 
the risk of explosions and bad odors, all 
for the sake of arriving at truths that 
would be of questionable value. Certainly, 
to Keble’s mind, the potential results, 
should the experiments be never so suc- 
cessful, were not worth the incidental 
damage,— not where one’s wife was 
concerned. For him “safe and sane” 
meant the avoidance of risk. For Louise 
he suspected that “safe and sane” 
smacked of unwillingness to take the 
personal risks inevitable in any conquest 
of truth. That brought him to the con- 
sideration of “truth”, and he saw that for 
him truth was something more tangible, 
and much nearer home, than it was for his 
wife. And he was in the lamentable situa- 
tion of feeling that she was right, yet being 
constitutionally unable, or unwilling, or 
afraid, to go in her direction. 

Miriam caught something of the true 
proportions in the situation, and it was 
her policy to remain negative in so far as 
possible, pressing gently on either side of 
the scales, as the balance seemed to re- 
quire. She had a conscientious desire to 
help the other two attain a comfortable 
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modus vivendi, but as the winter progressed 
it became increasingly evident to her that 
her efforts might end by having a con. 
trary effect. Reluctantly she saw herself 
saddled with the rdéle of referee. Further. 
more, it seemed as though the mere pres. 
ence of a referee implied, even incited, 
combat. Their evenings often ended ona 
tone of dissension, Louise soaring on the 
wings of some new radical conclusion; 
Keble anxiously counseling moderation; 
and Miriam, by right and left sallies, 
endeavoring, not always with success, to 
bring the disputants to a level of good- 
humored give and take. 

On two or three occasions she had been 
tempted to withdraw entirely, feeling that 
as long as a third person were present to 
hear, the diverging views of husband and 
wife would inevitably continue to be 
expressed. But on reflection she realized 
that her withdrawal could in no sense 
reconcile their divergences. From Louise 
she had derived the doctrine that views 
must, and will, out, and that to conceal or 
counterfeit them is foolish and dishonest. 
As Miriam saw it, these two had come to 
the end of the first flush of excited interest 
in each other. Their ship had put to sex, 
the flags had been furled, the sails bent. 
They had reached the moment when it 
was necessary to set a course. And they 
might be considered fortunate in having 
a fair-minded third person at hand to see 
them safely beyond the first reefs. It 
hadn’t occurred to Miriam that she might 
be a reef. 

With Louise nothing remained on the 
surface; the massage that polished her 
manners polished her thoughts, and with 
increasing facility in the technique of 
carrying herself came an increasing desire 
to carry herself somewhere. As a girl she 
had too easily outdistanced her compan- 
ions. Until Miriam Cread’s advent there 
had been no woman with whom to com- 
pete, and her intelligence had in conse- 
quence slumbered. Keble had transformed 
her from a girl into a woman; but Miriam 
made her realize the wide range of possi- 
bilities comprised under Womanhood, and 
had put her on her mettle to define her 
own particular character as a woman. 
Now her personality was fully awake, and 
her daily routine was characterized by an 
insatiable mental activity, during which 
she proceeded to a footing on many sub- 
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jects about which she had never given 
herself the trouble to think. She had read 
more books than most girls, and had dined 
on weighty volumes in her father’s library 
for the sake of their sweets; but under the 
pressure of her new intellectual intensity 
she found that, without knowing it, she 
had been nourished on their soups and 
roasts. The unrelated impressions that she 
had long been capturing from books and 
thrusting carelessly upon mental shelves 
now formed a fairly respectable stock-in- 
trade. Every new book, every new discus- 
sion, every new incident furnished fuel to 
the motor that drove her forward. 

But there was one moment, during the 
Christmas festivities, when the boldness 
of her recent thoughts, the inhibitive 
tightness of her new garments of cor- 
rectitude, the fatigue of standing guard 
over herself, became intolerably irksome, 
when she looked away from Keble and 
Miriam and the Browns towards her 
tubby, bald-headed, serene little father, 
twinkling and smoking his beloved pipe 
before the fire: a moment when she longed 
to be the capricious, dreamy girl who had 
curled up at his feet during the winter 
evenings of her first acquaintanceship 
with the English boy from Hillside. 

If Keble had divined that mood, if he 
could have stepped in and caught her out 
of it with an expert caress, if he had read 
the thought that was then in her mind, — 
namely that no amount of cleverness 
could suppress the yearning that her 
conjugal experience had so far failed to 
gratify, —if his eyes had penetrated her 
and not the flames, where presumably 
they envisaged the air castles he would 
soon be translating into stone and cement, 
then the yards of the matrimonial ship 
might have swung about, the sails have 
taken the breeze, and the blind helmsman 
have directed a course into a sharply 
defined future. At that moment Louise 
might have been converted, by a suffi- 
ciently subtle lover, into a passionate 
partner in the most prosaic of schemes. 
All she needed was to be coaxed and driven 
gently, to a point not far off. It was too 
personal to be explained; and if he couldn’t 
see it, then she must do what she could on 
- own initiative, at her expense and 

is. 

The dreamy girl faded out of her eyes, 
and a self-contained, positive young 
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woman rose from her seat with an easy 
directness, crossed the room to switch on 
the lights, and said, “Keble, I’ve just 
decided how I shall dispose of my Christ- 
mas present.” For the benefit of the 
Browns she explained, “I had a colossal 
cheque in my stocking from a father-in- 
law who doesn’t know what a spendthrift 
I am.” 

“What will you do with it?” asked her 
husband. 

“Something very nice. You’re sure to 
object.” 

“Is that what makes it nice: my 
objecting?” 

“That makes it more exciting.” 

“Then let me object hard, dear.” 

Louise withstood the laughter that 
greeted Keble’s score. “Do it immedi- 
ately,” she advised, “‘and have it over 
with; then I’ll say what it is.” 

“Why not spare us a scene?” sug- 
gested Miriam. “‘We know what a brute 
he is.” 

*“You’re concerned in it,” Louise re- 
plied. “I hope you won’t object, for that 
would be fatal.” 

This gave Keble his opportunity for 
revenge against Miriam’s “brute”. 
“Mayn’t we take Miriam’s compliance 
for granted? We know what a diplomat 
she is.” 

Louise was now seated on the opposite 
side of the table, facing them. “‘Do you 
object, Papa?” 

“On principle, yes, because it’s sure to 
be something rash. As a matter of fact, 
no, because you’re the only sensible rash 
person there is.” 

Louise was delighted. “It’s Papa’s 
stubborn belief in my common-sense, 
more than anything else, that gives me the 
courage of my enlightened rashness,” she 
proclaimed. 

At this Keble turned with a smile to 
Miriam. “Now I see what you meant by 
brute. It’s because I won’t always ac- 
knowledge the enlightenment of rash- 
ness.” 

Miriam colored a little, to her great 
annoyance. “Really, you mustn’t seek 
meanings in my random words.” 

“Oh, then it wasn’t meant literally?” 

“There aren’t any literal brutes left; 
only figurative ones. Must I do penance 


for a levity I admit to have been uncalled 
for?” 
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“Tl let you off, — with the warning 
that I shall watch your remarks more 
closely in future.” 

“Then I can only defend myself by 
becoming the objectionable thing you 
called me!” 

“Diplomat! Is that objectionable?” 

“Rather. It implies the existence of 
things to be connived at. Once you’ve 
admitted diplomat you’ve admitted 
stakes, and rivalry.” 

Mrs. Brown was on what she called 
tender hooks. Her husband was waggishly 
of the opinion that the cheque would end 
by being spent on wagon loads of sugar 
for Sundown, that pampered circus beast. 

“Has everybody finished objecting?” 

Everybody had. 

“Well then, Miriam and I are going on 
a jaunt, — to New York and then South 
where it’s warm.” 

“It’s a sort of holiday from me, I 
gather?” said Keble when the others had 
done exclaiming. 

Miriam’s eyes turned in warning to- 
wards the speaker, whose lips broke into 
a smile, in relish of the “brute” which, 
diplomatically, was merely flashed across 
the room. This little passage arrested 
Louise, who had been for the twentieth 
time reminded, by Keble’s detachment, of 
the inexplicable poem. 

“Or yours from me,” she replied. 
““What’s sauce for the gander — ” 

Keble judged the moment opportune 
for bringing forth his best Port, and while 
the three men took a new lease of life, the 
women chatted excitedly about resorts and 
itineraries. 

Louise’s announcement had been es- 
pecially welcome to Miriam. It promised 
an escape from umpiring, — from neutral- 
mindedness. Her cheeks burned a little. 

The doctor was drifting back, along 
with Keble’s superintendent, into the 
rigorous pioneer days of the Valley, the 
days before the branch line had been 
built into Witney, contrasting the primi- 
tive arrangements of that era with the 
recent encroachments of civilization. The 
logical development in the talk would be 
some reference to Keble’s ambitious de- 
signs, which the spring would see well 
under way. Miriam glanced up to see how 
he would receive the cue, which usually 
roused him to enthusiasm. He allowed it 
to pass, and she was intrigued to see on his 
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face a look of boyish, wistful abstraction, 
and loneliness. 

He felt her eyes on him, and turned as 
she looked away. She knew he disliked to 
be surprised in a self-revelatory mood, and 
she had time to notice his features as- 
sume their usual impersonal cast. That 
she regretted; the wistfulness had been 
ingenuous and touching. At times she felt 
that he deliberately submerged his most 
likable traits. That was a great pity, be- 
cause it gave Louise new incentives to go 
off on her independent courses. Miriam 
felt that his self-consciousness had begun 
by hurting Louise, driving her to protect 
herself against a coldness she couldn’t 
understand. The unfortunate result was 
that Louise had rather more than pro- 
tected herself: had gradually attained a 
self-sufficiency that took Keble’s coldness 
for granted, even inducing it. That was a 
moral advantage which Miriam’s femi- 
ninity resented, though nothing could have 
drawn the admission from her. 

She was glad when Louise, by a new 
manoeuvre in the talk, gave her an excuse 
to go into the next room. For there were 
times when nothing sheathed the sharp 
edges of life so satisfactorily as a half hou- 
at the piano. 
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Only when she had waved Keble fare- 
well from the back of the train at Witney 
did Louise allow herself to dwell on the 
significance of the step she had taken. 
Keble’s generous acquiescence in her plan 
merely underlined the little question that 
kept irritating her conscience. For all her 
skill she hadn’t known how to assure 
Keble that she wasn’t turning her back 
on him; for all her love she couldn’t have 
admitted to him that she was setting out 
for a sanatorium, to undergo treatment 
for social ignorances in the hope of return- 
ing to him more fit than ever. With the 
train now bolting east, she had the nervous 
dread of a prospective patient. 

Yet as province after province rolled 
by, and the dreary prairie began to be 
broken first by lakes and woods, then by 
larger and larger communities, graduating 
her approach into civilization, her natural 
optimism asserted itself in a typically 
vehement reaction. Now that there was 
no turning back, the obvious thing to do 


was to wring every possibility out of the 
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experience to which she was committed. 
Nothing should be too superficial for her 
attention. To Miriam’s relief her despond- 
ency gave place to a feverish activity of 
observation. She began to notice her fel- 
low-travelers and to tick them off merci- 
lessly, one by one, with all their worths 
and blemishes. 

“Let’s leave no stone unturned, Mir- 
jam,” she said, imperatively, as they 
neared their first halting place. “I won’t 
go home till I’ve done and seen and had 
one of everything. Then for the next 
eighty years I shall be able to out-small- 
talk the most outrageous dude that ever 
dares cross my threshold.” 

She kept rein on the excitement caused 
in her by the hotels, shops, museums, and 
theatres of Toronto and Montreal, for 
from Miriam’s lukewarmness she divined 
that they were at best but carbon copies 
of the hotels, shops, museums, and 
theatres of New York. So she contented 
herself with watching the movements of 
her companion, marveling at Miriam’s 
easy way with porters and chambermaids, 
her ability to arrive on the right platform 
ten minutes before the right train departed, 
to secure the most pleasant rooms at the 
least exorbitant rate, and order the most 
judicious dinners, all without fuss or 
worry. Having learned that traveling was 
one of the major modern arts, she added 
it to the list of subjects in which she was 
enrolled as student. By the time they had 
reached Fifth Avenue and put up at a 
hostelry that was still imposing, though it 
had been half forgotten in the mania for 
newer and gayer establishments, Louise 
was imperturbable. 

During the next few days the experience 
that made the deepest impression on her 
was the religious earnestness with which 
one was expected to cultivate one’s ex- 
terior. On a memorable, but modest visit 
to Winnipeg with her father, — who was 
attending a medical conference, — she had 
“gone in and bought” whatever she had 
been in need of. Never had she dreamt 
that so much art and science could be 
brought to bear on the merely getting of 
oneself groomed. But after a few seances 
in the neighborhood of Fifty-Seventh 
Street, Louise threw herself into this 
strange new cult with characteristic fer- 
vor. This was partly due to the fact that 
Madame Adéle, the dressmaker, and 


Monsieur Jules, the hairdresser, had ac- 
complished what good portrait painters 
often accomplish, and thrown into relief 
properties of body and soul of which she 
had never been aware. 

At the end of a fortnight she had mas- 
tered many rites, and when the last frocks, 
hats, gloves, and slippers had arrived, and 
she had adapted her steps and gestures 
and rhythms to the unbelievable new 
picture she made, Miriam, for the first 
time since their association, expressed 
herself as satisfied. 

““T’ve been waiting to see you dressed,” 
she announced as they sat in the tea-room 
of a fashionable hotel. “‘It’s the final test. 
And you pass — magna cum lauda. Op- 
posite you I feel dull and not at all what 
you would once have called distinguished- 
looking.” 

“Don’t be absurd, Miriam,” returned 
her pupil in an even tone, with a purified 
articulation that would have made Minnie 
Hopper stare. “I may cost eight hundred 
dollars more than you at the moment, but 
I look new, and you know it. Whereas you 
will always look good, without looking 
new, no matter if you’re straight out of a 
bandbox. If I’ve made any progress at all, 
the proof of it is that I recognize the truth 
of what I’ve just said. ... Not only 
that, but you can console yourself with the 
knowledge that if you sit opposite me till 
Doomsday you'll never utter a syllable 
that couldn’t be printed in a book of eti- 
quette. Whereas I, — well, the mere fact 
that they’ve pulled out my lopsided eye- 
brow doesn’t mean that before the sun sets 
I shan’t do and say some inadvertent 
bétise that will proclaim the pit from which 
I was digged and make you say to your- 
self, ‘Why does she?’. . . . One comfort 
is that most of these expensive people here 
are even more plebeian, at least in their 
souls, than I am, and you’re almost the 
only person left in the world whom I 
can’t fool. ... Fancy not having you 
there to be genteel to, and to shock, — 
especially to shock! At any moment I may 
deliberately say something vulgar, dear. 
The temptation often comes over me in 
hot waves.” 

“The ‘deliberately’ redeems you. Most 
people are vulgar without knowing it; 
they would bite off their tongues if they 
knew. .. . As for inadvertence, you’ve 
made only one faux pas in days.” 
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“Oh, dear! What?” 

“Yesterday, at that awful house.” 

“Mrs. Pardy’s? Why, darling, you took 
me there yourself, as a treat.” 

“Yes, but it was Elsa Pardy we went to 
leave cards for. Elsa was one of the nicest 
girls in Washington when I knew her 
there. I would never have looked her up in 
that casual way if I had foreseen such a 
fulsome sister-in-law.” 

Louise laughed at the recollection, 
snuggling into the thought that Mrs. 
Pardy could not be laid at her door. Then 
came the thought of her alleged remiss- 
ness. “I hope I didn’t out-faux Mrs. P. 
. . » I wonder how Keble would like me 
to call him Mr. E.” 

“No wonder Elsa doesn’t stay there.” 

“But, Miriam, my faux pas! I won’t be 
done out of my daily correction.” 

Miriam smiled indulgently. “It was the 
merest trifle. Indeed if Mrs. Pardy had 
made it, it would have done her credit. 
For that matter she did, effusively, and if 
we hadn’t been such fastidious folk we 
should have lauded her for it. And I do!” 

“Miriam .. . before I throw a bun 
at you!” 

“Well, my dear, you invited the woman 
to pay you a visit.” 

“Jolly kind of me, too. Is that all?” 

“Heavens, it’s enough!” 

“IT was merely returning a hospitality, 
— the hospitality of your friends.” 

“Don’t tease.” 

“After all, what less could I do when 
she practically gave us her house and her 
chauffeur and her marble staircase and 
diamond bracelets and ancestral lemon 
groves in California.” 

“None of which we wanted, you see. 
Nor asked for a thing! Nor accepted a 
thing except under compulsion. The mere 
fact that one strays into a house that looks 
like a glorified Turkish bath and has it, as 
you say, given to one, doesn’t put one 
under the slightest obligation. We merely 
sat on the edge of her golden chairs, re- 
gretted Elsa’s absence, heard about Mr. 
P’s kidneys and sundry organs, and drank 
a cup of tea.” 

“And ate a cream puff. Don’t slight 
that delicious, cordial, luxurious, fatten- 
ing, vulgar cream puff. I ate two and 
longed for a third. That made it a grub- 
call, and I had to invite her back. I'll 
never outgrow that primitive custom. 
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Besides, I took care to say, if she was ever 
in my part of the world. That made it 
pretty safe.” 

‘Ah, that’s just what made it an error, 
Not only because it was gratuitous, but 
because Mrs. Pardy is the sort of woman 
who would charter a private train to be in 
your part of the world in order, acci- 
dentally, to drop in on a young woman 
who makes the sort of impression you 
make, — for you do, you know. Especially 
when she finds out, — and be sure she'll 
investigate, — who the Eveleys are.” 

“Well, darling, let her come. She 
didn’t bother me a bit. It would be rough 
on Keble, I suppose.” 

“Rough and warm,” said Miriam a 
little testily. ““She had the effect on me of 
heavy flannels in midsummer.” 

Louise gleefully pounced on her op- 
portunity. “Fi donc! Miriam Cread con- 
juring up such incorrect things as flannels, 
— and it isn’t anywhere near Doomsday!” 

“It’s near dressing time. And we must 
pack a little before dinner. After the 
theatre we'll be too tired.” 

“How shall we explain our sudden de- 
parture to Mrs. Pardy? Before she sends 
out invitations to all her friends to ‘meet’ 
us! 

“We can have the measles. Or you’re 
moving to Alaska.” 

‘And if ever she and Mr. P. are in the 
Arctic Circle. . . . Measles wouldn’t do 
the trick. She would come right in and 
nurse us. And give us her doctor and her 
florist. Frankly, dear, I rather like Mrs. 
Pardy; she’s so hearty. I thought that was 
going to rhyme but it didn’t.” 

“Come along. We’re going to walk 
home, for exercise.” 

“In these heels? ...Is fifty cents 
enough to leave the waiter?” 

“Enough, good gracious! Leave the 
brute a quarter.” 

They made their way through a thronged 
corridor towards the street, and Miriam 
felt a proprietary pride in her companion, 
whose present’ restraint was as instinc- 
tively in keeping with her tailored cos- 
tume, unostentatious fur, and defiant 
little hat, as her old flamboyance had been 
with her khaki breeches and willow switch. 

“Since I’ve begun to spend money,” 
Louise reflected, ‘“‘I’ve been more and 
more oppressed by the unfairness of my 
having access to so much, — though of 














course it’s nothing compared to what one 
sees flung about in this bedlam. But all 
these exaggerated refinements, and people 
taking notice, — while it excites me, I 
don’t honestly care for it. There’s some- 
thing as uncomfortable about it as there 
would be about ‘boughten’ teeth. Sar- 
torial hysteria; the rash known as civiliza- 
tion; I keep saying phrases like that to 
myself. . . . After about the fifth time I 
think I’d bite that beauty woman. I like 
my face too well to have it rubbed out 
once a week!” 

They turned into Fifth Avenue and 
joined the hordes let loose at this transi- 
tion hour of the day. Against the gray 
buildings women were as bright as flowers, 
fulfilling, as Miriam reflected, the decora- 
tive function that trees fulfil on European 
boulevards. 

“T had a cheque from Keble to-day,” 
Louise continued. “‘As if we hadn’t heaps 
already! It came in a charming letter. 
Keble in his letters is much more human 
than he is in the flesh. If I stayed away 
long enough I might forget that and fall 
romantically in love with him all over 
again. Which would be tragic. .. . He 
says he’s happy, poor lamb, to know that 
I’m beginning to take an interest in life! 
But I wish he’d be candid and say he’s 
miserable. Then I’d know what to do. 
When he so obstinately pretends to be 
happy and isn’t, I’m lost. Miriam, look 
at that creature!” 

It was a bizarrely clad woman, so 
thoroughly made over in every detail of 
appearance that there was scarcely a 
square inch of her original pattern left: 
a weird, costly fabrication that attracted 
the attention of everybody within range 
of vision or smell. 

“Do you know who it is?” asked 
Miriam, amused at the startled look in her 
companion’s eyes. 

“No, do you? She looks Japanese.” 

“Merely East Side. It’s Myra Pelter, 
the actress we’re to see to-night in ‘Three 
Blind Mice’.” 

Louise yielded to a temptation to turn 
and stare. “‘Now there you are, Miriam: 
the reductio ad absurdum of hectic shopping 
and beautifying. Isn’t it enough to drive 
one into a nunnery! I’m glad we’re on our 
way to the seashore, where there are at 
least ‘such quantities of sand’ and sky 
and water.” 
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Miriam smiled doubtfully, a little 
wearily. “There will be quantities of 
transparent stockings and French per- 
fumes, too, my dear.” 

“Well, I like frivolities, as such, — but 
only as such, mind you. From now on I 
ignore them the minute they try to be 
anything more. I think I’m going in for 
human souls. I’m already tired of looking 
at people as Adéle looks at them, or as if 
they were books in a shop window. I’m 
going to open a few and see what they’re 
all about. . . . The worst of it is, you 
can’t look at the last chapter of people and 
see how they end. You can only read 
them, as you can only read yourself, in 
maddeningly short instalments. They’re 
always on the brink of new doings when 
you come to a ‘to be continued’. And 
I’ve reached a point where I must have 
gists and summaries, must see what things 
are leading to, what’s being driven at in 
this infuriating universe, — this multi- 
verse.” 

They had by this time reached their 
rooms, and Miriam was making a pre- 
liminary sorting of objects to be packed. 
“Don’t you think,” she ventured, “that 
you are inclined to be a little headlong as 
a philosopher?” 

Louise was deftly choosing the articles of 
her toilette for the evening. “Oh, no doubt 
of it! But I’m too deep in my sea now to 
care. I simply swim on and on, after a 
shoal of notions.” 

“And splash a little,” commented 
Miriam, with an abstracted air that saved 
the remark from being censorious. She was 
wondering whether she had been over- 
scrupulous in refusing the gown that Adéle 
had privately offered her by way of 
commission. And a little resentful that 
Adéle should dare offer it to her. Miriam 
was old enough to remember a day when 
such transactions were considered off- 
color, and it bothered her that she should 
be so old-fashioned as to be unable to 
accept the place assigned her in the callous 
new order, as some of her former friends, 
with the greatest complacence, seemed to 
have done. Suddenly, bereft of credit in a 
society to which she had once felt herself 
a necessary adjunct, catching occasional 
glimpses of faces that recalled school-days 
to her, and Newport and Paris, faces now 
hard, bright, and mercenary, Miriam felt 
abandoned. 
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Her thoughts strayed westward and 
hovered. In Alberta she had been an 
exile; but not so acutely alone as here. 


5 

The remaining weeks of their holiday 
accomplished even more towards Louise’s 
worldly initiation, for she found herself 
dining and dancing and matching opinions 
in private palaces among an anomalous 
assortment of men and women. Before 
proceeding to Florida they paused in 
Washington, where friends of Miriam and 
Walter Windrom whirled them into the 
routine of that unique conglomeration of 
the provincial and the sophisticated. Left 
alone among them, Louise might for a 
while have been awed by pompous ladies 
whose husbands were senators from west- 
ern States, and unimpressed by young 
men whose shoulders bore no trace of the 
burdens laid upon them by foreign govern- 
ments. But Miriam’s polite negativity 
towards the conspicuously grand, and her 
full and ready response to some of the 
unassuming, furnished Louise with useful 
cues, and when Walter was of the party 
she was even more secure, for he had a 
faculty of accepting everything at its face 
value, while privately adding to or sub- 
tracting from the offering, with a twinkle 
in his eye, or a twinkle in his speech. 

Walter’s good-natured technique, Louise 
reflected, was more nearly akin to her own 
temperament than were Miriam’s pre- 
cisely graduated coolness and cordialities. 


TO BE CONTINUED 
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Certain importunate people Miriam 
simply ignored, as though declining to 
give them a seat in her coach. Walter, 
while-he was equally exclusive, got over 
the necessity of inviting them into his 
coach by stepping out and walking a 
short distance with them. This method 
seemed to Louise not only more humane, 
but also braver than Miriam’s, and cer- 
tainly no less dignified. It was gentle. 
manly, too; and she objected, as only a 
woman can object, to feminine tactics. 

At Palm Beach they were greeted by a 
free, open, careless life that suited Louise’s 
mood better than anything their excur- 
sion had afforded her. She had decided 
that there was no hurry about “going in 
for human souls” and consequently spent 
many hours in roaming through deep- 
chaired hotel lounges, marble and wicker 
sun parlors, porches, pergolas, and ter- 
races; and in strolling along the hot sands 
or across lawns shaded by flowering trees 
and edged with lotus pools. She also 
swam, played tennis, and chatted ad 
libitum with strangers. 

On her return to Canada, under the 
escort of Keble, who had accepted her 
invitation to come and fetch them, she 
was brimming over with ideas for the 
embellishment of their projected home. 
Yet, though she knew Keble was eager to 
have her offer suggestions, she deliber- 
ately held them back. By declining to 
participate in it she would lessen its hold 
on her. It should be his castle, not hers. 
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The editors will be glad to publish brief letters from readers relating to topics 
discussed by Forum contributors, or to any views expressed in these columns 


The Vanguard of Comment 


In the May Forum, we announced the 
receipt of many interesting contributions to 
our discussion of America and Roman 
Catholicism. Here are two contrasting re- 
actions. 

Editor of Tue Forum: 

Says Mr. John Jay Chapman, writing 
on “America and Roman Catholicism” in 
the April Forum: “I cannot disguise from 
myself the fact that many Roman Catho- 
lics are ignorant of what is being done by 
their church.” 

This naive remark, implying that Mr. 
John Jay Chapman knows so much better 
than Catholics themselves about their 
own religion, is very interesting. Eagerly 
the present writer read Mr. Chapman’s 
article, — eagerly, carefully, hopefully. 
Perhaps Mr. Chapman was really going to 
reveal some of those shocking things that 
are always “‘being done”’, it seems, by the 
Catholic Church? Perhaps now, at last, we 
would hear exactly what they are, and how 
and why they are “being done”? But no. 
Vain hope. Mr. John Jay Chapman’s re- 
marks consist in vague insinuations, and a 
kind of wholesale condemnation of every- 
thing Catholic. 

Apart from Mr. Chapman’s opinions 
regarding the Syllabus and Encyclical 
Letter of Pius IX (which we shall discuss 
later) the article abounds in misleading 
and groundless statements. It is mislead- 
ing, for instance, to assert (as Mr. Chap- 
man asserts on page 455) that “The Pope 
is identified with God by the Roman 
Church.” What does Mr. Chapman mean? 


Of course, nobody knows. Perhaps nobody 
is meant to know. Perhaps Mr. Chapman 
does not know himself. But if he means 
that the Roman Catholic Church looks 
upon the Pope as God in any sense what- 
ever (the obvious implication), he is of 
course, as any Catholic child, — and 
many non-Catholic children could tell 
him, — far from the truth. Certainly, to 
regard the Pope as “vicar”, or supreme 
shepherd of the fold of Christ on earth 
(as Catholics do regard him) can hardly 
be accurately described as “identifying 
the Pope with God”. 

Again, Mr. Chapman draws a touching 
picture of “the man in the street, whose 
daughter has married a Catholic.” This 
man, it seems, has felt, in consequence of 
his daughter’s unfeeling behavior, the 
“ruthless and cruel hand of the Church in 
domestic matters”, and “has received 
threatening intimations from the Roman 
Catholic Church in regard to his business.” 
Moreover, the cry “Make America Catho- 
lic!” rings in the ears (so Mr. Chapman 
assures us) of this unfortunate individual. 
Nay, more; the cry even “disturbs his 
dreams by night!” 

Were Mr. Chapman not so evidently in 
dead earnest, and so sincerely appalled 
over what he calls the “despotic control of 
the Roman Catholic Church and its sys- 
tem of espionage and terrorism”, one 
might be moved to laughter. As it is, one 
is almost moved to tears, — tears of com- 
passion for the “man in the street who is 
using his wits”, who suffers patiently (and 
in such extraordinary silence!). We be- 
seech Mr. Chapman to tell us just what 
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these “threatening intimations” are, — 
just which “man in the street” received 
them. We long to know just how, and upon 
whom, the “ruthless and cruel hand of the 
Church” is laid with such horrible sever- 
ity. If only Mr. Chapman would whisper 
to us Catholics, at least, the terrible 
secrets which he knows, — and which we 
don’t! Really, we would be very grateful. 
But until he does, we will continue to rely, 
in our ignorance, upon such men as Cardi- 
nal Newman, or Manning, or Mercier, or 
Mr. Chesterton, or Mr. Belloc. 

Possibly (but hardly probably), Mr. 
John Jay Chapman knows more about the 
Catholic Church than all the cardinals put 
together, not to mention some three 
hundred million Catholics all over the 
world, but until Mr. Chapman will tell us 
what he knows,— instead of what he 
doesn’t know,— we can hardly be ex- 
pected to agree with him. 

Mr. Chapman informs us that “the 
Church’s condemnation is pronounced 
upon all those who will not acknowledge 
the Pope’s authority to lay his commands 
upon States in such a way that not only 
family life, the school, and education pass 
entirely under the control of the Roman 
Church, but the Pope may even interfere 
in all legislation. . . .” 

Now, while in thesis 45 of the Syllabus 
of Pius IX it is denied that entire control 
of the schools belongs exclusively to the 
State, it is nowhere asserted that their 
control concerns the Church alone, and if 
the principleof separation between Church 
and State is rejected, as in thesis 55, as 
a principle not always and everywhere 
valid, it does not follow from this that 
separation is never permissible, or that it 
is not often even advisable under modern 
conditions. 

In the same way the Syllabus asserts 
(thesis 74) that it is false to say that 
marriage is, by its very nature, subject to 
Civil power; but it does not follow from 
this that marriage is in no way subject to 
the law of the State. 

In other words, the meaning of any one 
thesis of the Syllabus can be correctly 
determined only by reference to the docu- 
ments associated with each, and it is as 
unfair to draw conclusions, and pro- 
nounce judgment upon the Church from 
the perusal of a particular thesis of the 
Syllabus (considered by itself) as it would 
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be unjust to single out a particular sen- 
tence or paragraph in a book, and pro- 
nounce judgment upon the whole work 
thereby, without regard to the meaning 
of the sentence or paragraph in its relation 
to the whole, and without regard to its 
position in the text. 

Thus, the eightieth thesis, quoted by 
Mr. Chapman, takes on quite a different 
significance from the one read into it by 
Mr. Chapman, when we refer to the Allo- 
cution Jamdudum Cernimus of March 18, 
1861, in which document the Pope ex- 
pressly defines the terms “Civilization”, 
“Progress”, and “Liberalism” in the 
sense in which he condemns them in the 
Syllabus. It is then evident that the eight- 
ieth thesis condemns only that “‘ Progress” 
which is clearly anti-Christian, and only 
that “Liberalism” which is merely law- 
lessness. 

Similarly, every thesis taken from a 
condemned book is condemned only ac- 
cording to its meaning in the text. Thus, 
the fifteenth thesis (quoted by Mr. Chap- 
man) that “It is not permitted each man 
to adopt and profess the religion he be- 
lieves to be true according to the light of 
reason” is an evident absurdity considered 
in, and by itself, for it is quite obvious 
that there would be no Catholics at all, 
did not Catholicity appear “reasonable” 
to certain minds. Certainly no one outside 
a madhouse believes what he doesn’t 
believe, and admits the authority of an 
authority that he repudiates. 

Obviously, Catholics are Catholics 
(just as Protestants are Protestants) be- 
cause they believe they are right. 
Otherwise, they would become Protes- 
tants, or something else, or nothing at all, 
and Mr. Chapman is only disproving his 
own contention that the Catholic Church 
is opposed to the use of reason when he 
admits that Catholics believe what they 
believe. 

But enough of all this. Suffice it to 
say that thesis 15, which appeared in the 
Apostolic Letter Multiplicis inter of June 
10, 1851, is condemned only in the par- 
ticular and definite sense imparted to it 
by a Peruvian Priest, Vigil by name, in the 
year 1848. So that in the sense in which 
Vigil understood the fifteenth thesis, — 
and not in the sense in which Mr. John 
Jay Chapman understands it,—is the 
proposition condemned by the Syllabus. 












We have said enough, we hope, to make 
it apparent that Mr. Chapman’s argu- 
ments and objections hardly “‘go to the 
bottom of the subject” after all, as Mr. 
Chapman promises so blithely at the be- 
ginning of his article, and we repeat that 
until Mr. Chapman will reveal to “these 
Catholics who desire to be good Ameri- 
cans” more specific and convincing rea- 
sons than these, why they cannot be both 
good Catholics and good Americans at the 
same time, we strongly suspect that the 
“light of reason”,—far from turning 
anyone away from the Church of Rome, 
—will continue to lead honest minds into 
it. 

Mary Dixon THayer. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


Editor of Tue Forum: 


I can scarcely express my astonishment 
at your will or daring in publishing John 
Jay Chapman’s essay on Roman terrorism 
in the United States. The reading of it was 
like enjoying a breath of fresh spring air 
after being confined in an oppressive 
dungeon. My astonishment was equaled 
only by my astonishment on arriving here 
some years ago from England. The coun- 
try was so unlike what I had imagined it 
to be. One of the first things I witnessed 
was an Irish parade on St Patrick’s day. 
“And is this America?” I asked myself, 
as I rubbed my eyes to be sure I was seeing 
aright. And I kept repeating to myself for 
months afterwards, “‘Is this America?” 
After I found some Americans my aston- 
ishment continued. My sense of respect 
for Protestant Christianity was not very 
high; but, being rather well-read in the 
history of the Renaissance, my respect for 
Catholics, and especially Irish Catholics, 
was very low indeed. On asking questions 
regarding the seeming high estate which 
Catholics occupied here, my Protestant 
acquaintances turned upon me with the 
same resentment displayed by Bishop 
Lawrence for Mr. Chapman. “There is no 
bigotry here!” said one person, — imput- 
ing that I was a bigot to ask such ques- 
tions, imputing that Englishmen are 
bigots, the most astonishing piece of 
ignorance I ever ran into in my life. 

_ Now, what are my conclusions regard- 
ing the United States? They are simply 
that the people as a whole are still pro- 
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vincial. I put the blame upon Washington 
and Franklin and the falsities they prop- 
agated in order to establish independent 
government. Washington’s edict, “There 
must be no religious differences”, has 
tongue-tied religious opinion and discus- 
sion and given a new birth of freedom to 
Romanism,—a thing that has been 
moribund, not only in England but 
throughout Europe for centuries. Its final 
passing is but a matter of time. 

Are you to have a religous war in this 
country? It does really seem so. The 
Catholic Church is as virile and truculent 
as the old Southern institution of slavery. 
At this moment the Catholic Church is 
bitterly assailing freedom in France. The 
miseries of war have left people weak, and 
the Church sees its opportunity. Religious 
war will be avoided only by, —I do not 
know what. A Catholic is a die-hard, 
especially an Irish Catholic. On your 
monuments to Washington you should 
inscribe his faults as well as his virtues. 
He gave you the civil war by proclaiming 
equality of men and religious war by tell- 
ing you to keep your mouths shut. And 
that was not the way of the Athenians. 


James NEIL. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Flowers Pressed Upon Us 
Editor of Tue Forum: 


Last week I traveled from Guantanamo, 
Cuba, to Habana,—a thirty-six hour 
journey when the train is on time, — and 
was interested to find a man in the Pull- 
man car reading Tue Forum. I had the 
March and April numbers in my brief 
case, full of specimens of pressed flowers 
collected by my small sons. . . . (May I 
here express our deep appreciation of the 
excellent porous paper in your magazine, 
—exactly suited to pressed flowers. 
Everything about THe Forum is good!) 

As the journey progressed, my sons 
made overtures to most of the passengers 
in our car, and soon I, as their mother, was 
drawn into conversation with my fellow 
travelers. I took the opportunity to ask 
the reader of Tue Forum if he didn’t think 
it an unusually fine magazine. He replied 
“It is a fine book, —I am especially in- 
terested in the remarkable article ‘Is 
Crime Preventable?’” He went on to tell 
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me that though of American birth he had 
livedin Cuba eighteen years. He had found 
the copy of THe Forum in the train at 
Santiago. I watched him with interest as 
he read aloud, translating into Spanish, 
certain paragraphs from Mr. Clark’s arti- 
cle to a group of four other men, and de- 
cided to write and tell you all about it! 


Maupe RIcHarDs. 
Elizabeth, N. J. 


Inside of the Cup 
Editor of THe Forum: 


The caustic criticism of “Too Good to 
be True” in your May number moves me 
to tell you that I enjoyed it so much that 
I read it aloud to my family, and had it 
read aloud at a meeting of the women of 
our church (I am the minister’s wife), and 
it was heartily enjoyed. I am going to use 
it again soon as a part of a missionary 
program and I know it will cause a little 
shining on what might otherwise be a dull 
hour. Why? Because it reveals the mis- 
sionary as a very human and real person. 
We see Mrs. Charles Alonzo learning to 
recognize the trivial as such and forgetting 
the lesser in the greater. We are sure if she 
stays in China long enough under Mrs. 
Dad’s influence, she will become a really 
big person. Some day she will be able to 
read that inscription on the little cups and 
smile, remembering herself as she was 
when she first “came out”. 

And Mrs. Dad! No amount of satiric 
disguise can deceive us, we see her for 
what she is,—a _ big-souled, sensible, 
deep-hearted woman. 

To me the story is a fine bit of charac- 
terization, giving us a cross section of life 
about which we are very curious, and I 
hope we will have other stories of Mrs. 
Charles Alonzo. 


North Evans, N.Y. 


Call the Plumber! 
Editor of Tue Forum: 


Tell your Harvey Watts it’s no wonder 
we've perfected our bathtubs. We have 
so much grime to wash ourselves clear of 
after a typical American day. A grime 
which comes not only from the honest 
smoke of prosperous American factories, 


Eva Turner. 
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but the dense dishonest smoke of fifty- 
seven varieties of hypocrisy. The sym- 
bolic bathtub indeed! 

H. T. Eustace. 


Detroit, Michigan. 


Editor of THe Forum: 


Harvey Maitland Watts, in his “Sym- 
bolic Bathtub” does irritate! He sounds 
almost Philadelphian in his provinciality! 
And since it is the “ American woman who 
has forced upon America the room and 
bath idea,” it is up to her to come to the 
bath-mat with Mr. Watts. 

Has this estimable gentleman ever tried 
to find a “room with bath” in Patchin 
Place, that centre of culture in Greenwich 
Village? Roll your own folding rubber tub, 
or install “‘ porcelain and gleaming nickel” 
for seventy dollars! Has Mr. Watts ever 
been west of the Hudson? Has he ever 
motored along the great American high- 
way, from coast to coast, and weary and 
wilted, found himself forced beneath the 
village pump? Has Mr. Watts ever 
traveled in Arizona, where the slogan is 
“Come on, boys, let’s spit on Bill; he 
never had a bath and he never, never 
will!” But no doubt Harvey Maitland is 
speaking only of Philadelphia, symbol of 
the “essence of American civilization”! 


ALICE FoR SHorT. 
New York, N. Y. 


Editor of Tue Forum: 


Passionate enthusiasm is so rare nowa- 
days that it was a real pleasure, even for 
those of us who are not plumbers, to read 
Mr. Harvey Watts’s article on “The 
Symbolic Bathtub”. But his inspiration, 
drawn presumably from the “gushing 
spigots of hot and cold water in a sani- 
tarily clean apartment,” carries him to 
heights and conclusions that the position 
of the bathtub in history hardly justifies. 

A Frenchman said recently that the 
only instance in history in which a bath- 
tub has ever been of any real value to 
humanity was when “Archimedes in his 
tub, not thinking at all of getting himself 
clean, suddenly discovered specific grav- 
ity”’, whereupon, we are told, he immedi- 
ately leapt from the tub and rushed out 
amongst his fellow citizens. f 

In ay the bathtub hardly appears in 
history except as a background for crime 
and licentiousness. One of the very few 
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household fixtures in Madame Tussaud’s, 
for instance, was a _ bathtub, — with 
Marat in it. 

Even in the Bible, the few baths men- 
tioned are primarily associated with the 
demoralization of otherwise heroic char- 
acters. Those famous baths of Bathsheba 
and Susannah which have come gaily 
down the ages in history and art, can 
hardly be considered as producers of 
virtue. Moreover, it was really the bath 
and not Bathsheba that was to blame, and 
that is equally true of Susannah. Mr. 
Watts, of course, would probably absolve 
the bath and blame the bathers, who 
could, nevertheless, claim the excuse, — 
which should certainly be sufficient in his 
eyes, — that they were merely too far 
ahead of their time in their ideas in regard 
to open plumbing. 

Mr. Watts talks much of ideals, and it 
is interesting to see one of his own evi- 
dently realized in the American hostess in 
London, whose social success was ap- 
parently won by entertaining amidst the 
silver and marble and warmth of her bath 
room. We wonder if she followed the pro- 
cedure of the French lady, whom Gouv- 
erneur Morris, when he was our Minister 
to France, tells of calling on one morning. 
The lady sent down word that she was in 
her bath, but that he was to come up 
nevertheless, and the proprieties were pre- 
served by the servant emptying a pitcher 
of milk into the tub, from which the re- 
clining and partially concealed lady 
greeted our astute diplomat. If Mr. Watts 
can introduce this custom to the possessors 
of our own art plumbing, it will surely 
keep the bath popular. 

Excessive bathing, of course, has al- 
ways been a synonym of decadence and 
licentiousness. The Roman baths during 
the decline of the empire far surpassed in 
luxury and comfort even Mr. Watts’s 
most gleaming visions, but they have 
always been accepted as one of the sym- 
bols of the undermining and weakening of 
arace which was inevitably supplanted by 
the rude and unwashed barbarians. The 
same bathing habit existed among the 
Moors of Spain in their decline, and the 
first act of those virtuous, rugged Chris- 
tans, Isabella the Catholic and her follow- 
ers, on entering Granada, was to insure 
their conquest by closing the public baths 
forever. 
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We must admit that the bathtub may 
perhaps establish some claim for consider- 
ation through having been used for so 
many things beside bathing, from the tubs 
of our tenements in which the coal is 
conveniently stored, to those of the 
Romans in which they committed suicide. 
Not forgetting the use made of a tub by 
Diogenes, the only other philosopher 
intimately associated with one, — though 
not for bathing purposes. 

Perhaps the bombast and fustian of 
Mr. Watts is just his own little way of 
illustrating one of the least desirable of 
our national habits,—that of telling, 
like Froude in his life of an Irish saint, 
“all, and in fact rather more than all”, 
that we know. “In America,” cries an 
astonished visitor, “‘no one and no thing 
shuns publicity. There, everything is 
open, — even the plumbing.” 


New York, N. Y. Bruce GIBson. 


Editor of THe Forum: 


If our Kuppenheimer clothes are mi- 
raculous, and our standard plumbing 
fixtures symbolic of all that is great in 
America, then let us add that aesthetic 
marvel, chewing gum, and complete the 
trinity of our country’s contribution to 
civilization. Poor America. Foreigners 
have done her much injustice; they have 
flayed her as a land of materialism, of 
dollar chasing, without culture and man- 
ners, but it has remained for a simon-pure, 
one-hundred-per-center to deliver the coup 
de grace by making her utterly ridiculous. 

When Harvey Maitland Watts assures 
us in the March Forum that American 
ready-made clothing is a boon to our 
people, that its existence enhances their 
self-respect, and that it is a leveling up- 
ward not downward, I am quite ready to 
agree with him. But when he tries to tell 
us that there is anything aesthetic about 
our ready-made clothes and that there is 
“nothing so hideously monotonous as the 
clothing of primitive peoples”, then I rise 
to nominate Mr. Watts as a candidate for 
Mr. Mencken’s monthly custard pie. 
Has he never traveled? Has he never 
visited the Museum of Natural History? 
Has he never opened an illustrated geog- 
raphy? Is he color-blind and without 
appreciation of the rhythm of form? 

If Mr. Watts had told us in the May 
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Forum that our American bathrooms are 
good things, that they furnish an oppor- 
tunity to people who are cleanly to bathe 
in comfort and, by making bathing easy, 
induce thousands who would not bathe to 
do so, I would heartily agree with him. 
But when he tells us that Americans ‘are 
cleaner than other peoples, and that our 
bathrooms are symbols of a spiritual 
superiority, I rise to petition Mr. Mencken 
to cancel the claims of all other candidates 
and award Mr. Watts the custard pie by 
acclamation. 

Doesn’t Mr. Watts know that cleanli- 
ness is the attribute of only a few civilized 
individuals in each nation? Has he never 
seen American bathtubs in American 
homes used as coal bins and catch-alls? 
Has he never been in the rural districts 
where, in spite of bathrooms reserved for 
summer boarders, the natives persist in 
bathing on Saturday night in wash basins 
and tin tubs as they did before the advent 
of the bathtub? Does he really believe 
that the Englishman who goes to infinite 
pains to bathe is less clean than the Amer- 
ican who won’t bathe unless the thing is 
made easy for him? 

No, Mr. Watts, America is great not 
because of these materialistic achieve- 
ments which so elate you, but in spite of 
them. And if I, an American by adoption, 
live here in preference to the benighted 
land of my birth, it is because America 
has spiritual values to give me which have 
nothing to do with her bathtubs and her 
ready-made clothing. Indeed, I am so 
happy in America that I can honestly say 
I have only one regret; I would that 
America were a monarchy and I its king 
so that I might make Mr. Watts my court 
jester. 


A. Rospert Etmore. 
New York, N. Y. 


Editor of Tue Forum: 


The screed upon “The Symbolic Bath- 
tub” in your May issue is an exaggerated, 
apocryphal, and offensive vaporing of an 
obvious Anglophobe, and ’tis a pity such 
blatant Americanism should have found 
expression in your admirable magazine. 
If the American bathtub is the national 
“symbol of a physical, social, and spiritual 
achievement”’ can it be explained why the 
“gushing spigots” are not in evidence on 
Saturday nights, or in other words, why 
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is the pressure in American water mains 
so consistently low at that time? 


Toronto, Canada Geo. Witson. 


Editor of THe Forum: 


Though the May issue has been on my 
table for some days, I have but just now 
reached the “Rostrum” of the March 
number, and I find there a letter deprecat- 
ing Mr. van Loon’s humor. The failure to 
recognize humor is one of the signs by 
which a “Volsteadian” may be recog. 
nized. 

Without lending myself to the danger. 
ous doctrine that laws are made to be 
broken, I should like to remind the Vol- 
steadians who have coined the remarkable 
word “scoffaw”, that the world owes 
much of its progress to the attitude of 
mind that they condemn. To the Pope, 
Luther was distinctly a “scofflaw”; to 
Charles I, the Pilgrims were “‘scofflaws”, 
and their property was confiscated; to 
George III, George Washington was a 
“‘scofflaw”’. It all depends upon the point 
of view, doesn’t it? 

It is a distinctly Volsteadian doctrine 
that opposition to one law means opposi- 
tion to all laws. Perhaps there are people 
who are naturally lawless; but they existed 
long before the eighteenth amendment, 
and have been duly punished by the party 
in power as they have been discovered. 
By far the majority of those who refuse to 
observe the Volstead Act support the 
legitimate laws of our country. That there 
are absurd laws, —and an attitude of 
mind still more absurd on the part of 
legislators in general, —is shown by an 
item in this evening’s paper concerning 4 
Florida legislator who is introducing a bill 
to make it illegal to refer to any Florida 
female as a “flapper”. 

When will we realize that legislation is 
not a panacea for moral ills? The only 
hope of curing Society is to cure each 
individual, — and that can only be done 
by education, if at all. And the Millen- 
nium will not come to-morrow, though I 
marvel that our legislators have not intro- 
duced a bill providing that it dawn on the 
day after! They have had marked success 
with Daylight Saving. The next step 8 
obvious. 

RosBert WITHINGTON. 

Northampton, Mass. 
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Co6éperation or Isolation? 


TWELVE SELECTED LETTERS From Our READERS 


In the April number, the editor asked 
Forum readers for an expression of opinion 
regarding the issue debated by Rear- 
Admiral William Ledyard Rodgers and 
General Tasker Howard Bliss in the May 
Forum. Should we pursue a policy of 
political isolation relying solely upon our 
armed might for the maintenance of our 
peace and prosperity, or should we codper- 
ate with other nations in agreements and 
international organizations designed to 
reduce armaments and eliminate wars? 

When these pages went to press (April 
eighteenth) letters were still pouring in by 
every mail; so many had been received 
that it was quite impossible to publish all 
of them; nor did it seem to us satisfactory 
merely to cull extracts from each letter. 
Instead we are giving our readers a 
detailed analysis of the letters received 
(if analysis of the subsequent letters 
should show any marked departure from 
the present results, it will be made known 
in a later number of THe Forum). 

Of the letters analyzed, only three were 
too vague to be readily placed in one 
of the following categories: codperation 
through existing international machinery, 
— The League of Nations, World Court, 
etc.; codperation through unspecified 
agencies; cooperation through some other 
means than the existing agencies, through 
some means that would not involve us so 
completely in transoceanic affairs; co- 
Operation so complete as to amount to the 
creation of a Super-State, a United States 
of the World; political isolation in the 
limited sense advocated by Admiral 
Rodgers; opportunism,—a_ policy of 
isolation or codperation dictated by the 
national will in response to varying 
circumstances; original proposals not 
classifiable in any of these groups. 

The percentages of letters expressing 
opinions in each of these categories are 
tabulated below: — 


ee 
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Co6PERATION: 

Through the League, etc. 35 

Through unspecified agen- 
cies 10 

Through other agencies 23.33 

Through a Super-State s os 


-—_ 


TOTAL FoR CoGPERATION 73.33 “ “ 


per cent 


“cc “ce 


“cc “ce 


“ “cc 


ISOLATION 13.33 
OpPporTUNISM eo 
OriGINnaAL PLans 10. oot 
Totat or Att LETTERS 99.99 per cent 


Below are twelve of these letters, so 
chosen that each point of view is ade- 
quately presented. To those whose letters 
are not printed we are no less grateful; for 
by their courtesy only are we able to 
submit what we believe is a fair cross 
section of intelligent American opinion on 
this all-important matter. 


Editor of Tut Forum: — 


I believe, first, that our nation should 
reduce its armed force on land and sea to 
the lowest point consistent with the na- 
tion’s safety. Second: As the amount of 
preparation for war necessary to the na- 
tion’s safety depends in part on what other 
nations do, I think our nation should use 
its influence to secure united action among 
the nations outlawing war and arranging 
for gradual disarmament throughout the 
world down to the necessary police force. 
Our nation, by tradition and by interest, 
is opposed to wars of conquest and 
should seek such international agreements 
as may be necessary to eliminate forever 
the idea of conquest by war. We should 
also encourage every step that can be 
taken in the direction of universal and 
perpetual Peace. One step was suggested 
in the last Democratic National Plat- 
form — namely, the securing of an inter- 
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national agreement for a referendum on 
war, except in case of actual or threatened 
invasion. 

As said by Secretary Hughes to the last 
Arms Conference, the important thing is 
to cultivate “the will to peace”. This al- 
ready exists among the masses, but the 
Peace propaganda has to overcome two 
very influential elements: first, the mili- 
tarists, who quite naturally and quite 
honestly magnify their profession because 
they know of no other way of settling dis- 
putes except by force. The second element 
is the financial interest that those have 
who make money out of war equipment. 
I believe, however, that the lessons 
taught by the last war are so deeply 
impressed that the world is more weary of 
war than ever before and more anxious 
for machinery that will abolish war by 
providing peaceful means for the settle- 
ment of disputes between nations. 


Wi.uiaM JeEnninGS Bryan. 
Coconut Grove, Fla. 


Editor of Tut Forum: — 


In response to your request for an opin- 
ion on the foreign and military policy of 
the United States, I believe most strongly 
in the League of Nations and the World 
Court. The policy of isolation was made 
ancient history by the World War. Even 
without this war the growth of interna- 
tional commerce requires international 
government of some sort. Military activ- 
ity exhausts the nation’s wealth, leaving 
little surplus for social advance. 

The most important international prob- 
lem, however, is the adjustment of popu- 
lation. So long as nations vie with each 
other in exhorting their peoples to multi- 
ply without regard to the rights of other 
nations, a formal pretense of pacific in- 
tentions will never preserve peace. The 
command to increase and multiply, to an 
already over-populated nation, is in itself 
a declaration of war upon other nations. 
Fortunately for mankind the rational 
control of this fundamental problem is 
now possible. 

Pur V. WELLS. 

Princeton, N. J. 


Editor of Tut Forum: — 


Yours of April 1 was received on my 
return from Florida, where I have been 
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for the past three months recuperating 
from another breakdown in January due 
to the souvenir I brought back with me 
from France, which thus far has kept me 
in the hospital over two years. 
Personally, I am intensely in favor of a 
policy of codperation with the other na- 
tions of the world. I have always been in 
favor of the League of Nations and be- 
lieve that this country can and should 
exert its influence in settling international 
difficulties by arbitration. Our refraining 
from cooperation with the other nations 
during the years that have passed since 
the World War will make it harder for us 
to exercise this influence than if we had 
entered the League of Nations at the be- 
ginning on the same basis and conditions 
that Canada did. 
If foreign policies can, as they should, 
be discussed in the open, and secret 
treaties abrogated, the nations will be 
more ready to arbitrate, and the people 
will be more insistent that these difficul- 
ties shall be arbitrated. 


Joseru Hype Pratt, 


Formerly Colonel rosth 
: Engrs. A. E. F. 
Chapel Hill, N. C. 


Editor of Tat Forum: — 


I feel very strongly that the only possi- 
ble policy for this country is one of in- 
ternational codperation. The organization 
of the modern world has made isolation 
impossible. We have attempted it during 
the last few years, but we have too much 
at stake to follow it consistently. We have 
commercial interests in all parts of the 
world. We are the greatest travelers of any 
nation, and we have too great an interest 
in the medical, social, and religious wel- 
fare of other countries to permit us to 
leave them alone. 

Furthermore, the common people of 
this country have a deep-seated convic- 
tion that it is the mission of the United 
States to lead in securing peace for the 
world. We have taken the lead in the 
negotiation of treaties of arbitration, and 
up to the time of the unfortunate political 
dispute between President Wilson and 
the United States Senate, we had been 
united in our support of every means 
toward international codperation. The 
best illustrations of this are the enthu- 
siastic utterances of Lodge, Taft, Roose- 
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velt, Hughes, and scores of other great 
Americans in favor of a league of nations 
up to the time that the League became a 
political question. 

I believe, therefore, that the furthering 
of both our material and our spiritual 
interests demands codperation with other 
nations, and that it is only by such codp- 
eration that the preservation of western 
civilization can be secured. 


Frank AYDELOTTE, 
President of Swarthmore College 
Swarthmore, Pa. 


Editor of Tot Forum: — 


No respectable species of animal, ex- 
cept man, wastes its strength in war 
among its own members. It saves its 
energy to fight real enemies. Mankind 
has plenty of enemies which take no ac- 
count of divisions of race, nationality, or 
group; it is high time that mankind con- 
solidated its forces against these enemies 
and stopped internal strife. The United 
States of America can well afford, from 
every possible point of view, to take the 
lead in any useful form of international 
cooperation that may be proposed. If it 
does not lead, it should certainly follow, 
enthusiastically and effectively, instead 
of sulking like a spoiled child. The sooner 
an effective and world-wide codperation 
is begun, the sooner will mankind be in a 
position to deal adequately with its real 
enemies, ignorance and superstition on the 
psychical side, and bacteria, insects, and 
the forces of nature on the physical side. 

Paut PoPENoE. 

Riverside, Cai. 


Editor of THe Forum: — 


I believe the foreign and military policy 
of the first cave man was put upon a sound 
basis when he mutually agreed with his 
neighbors to forego his divine right to 
murder their families and steal their goods 
while absent in the pursuit of food. 

I believe the foreign and military policy 
of the feudal lord in his moated castle was 
put upon a sound basis when he agreed 
with his neighbors to bring their problems 
into a council of their peers, under a 
leader empowered by them to act as um- 
pire, and abandoned his divine right to 
set the red cock crowing on his neighbors’ 
turrets. 
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I believe the foreign and military poli- 
cies of the mediaeval walled cities were 
put upon a sound basis when they united in 
national life and thereby lost their sover- 
eign rights to murder, rape, and commit 
arson. 

I believe the foreign and military poli- 
cies of the thirteen original States were 
put upon a sound basis when the individ- 
ual States united under a federal govern- 
ment. 

I believe the foreign and military poli- 
cies of the United States and of every 
other nation must be based upon complete 
international codperation and unselfish 
service to each other. I believe complete 
isolation, relying solely on our own armed 
might to secure our peace and maintain 
our prosperity, is a recognition of the 
doctrine of might makes right (indig- 
nantly repudiated by the United States 
at great cost in the not far distant past), 
that it serves notice that our interests are 
wholly selfish, and that it is a betrayal of 
the men of good-will throughout the 
world. 

M. P. Mepary, Jr. 

Philadelphia, Pa. 


Editor of Tut Forum: — 


Having served in the A. E. F., and 
having toured extensively abroad, I am 
completely in accord with the policy of 
political isolation for this country as re- 
gards European politics and intrigue, and 
a rigid enforcement of the Monroe Doc- 
trine. I am also in favor of deporting from 
American shores every intriguer and agi- 
tator who comes to this country for the 
purpose of dividing our citizenship and 
stirring up trouble. I am also completely 
in accord with the policy of building up 
for this Nation a strong navy, a strong 
army, and a strong air force, organized 
separately and combining the forces of 
the army and the navy into one organiza- 
tion. I would even go farther and estab- 
lish a system of universal military training 
in order to further the patriotism, the 
discipline, and the health of the American 


eople. 

=~ C. S. Lez. 
New York, N.Y. 

Editor of Tut Forum: — 


My acquired habits of thought make 
me look at such questions from what I 
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fear most people would consider a rather 
opportunist standpoint. Europe’s difficul- 
ties strike me as so largely psychological 
that I doubt if any other action on our 
part than that which was taken by our 
Government would have done much to 
better the situation. Speaking rather 
selfishly as an American, I would rather 
see public opinion in our country pre- 
occupied with domestic problems than 
with foreign problems, — especially foreign 
problems that are primarily other people’s 
business. On the other hand, I do not 
think that we should hold aloof from move- 
ments and measures that crystalize in a 
practical form the international ideals for 
which our people stand,— such as the 
Hague Tribunal, the quasi-administrative 
activities of the League of Nations looking 
toward international social betterment, 
agreements to limit armaments, and the 
like. 
Victor S. CLark, 
Editor, The Living Age. 
Boston, Mass. 


Editor of Tot Forum: — 


Despite my interest in foreign civiliza- 
tions and my earnest hope that codpera- 
tion in international affairs may come 
about within my lifetime, I think our 
country would be unwise to abandon her 
traditional position at this juncture. The 
whole question is a practical one. Real 
codperation is impossible until two obsta- 
cles have been removed: (1) distrust of 
America abroad; (2) ignorance of foreign 
countries among our own people. 

These obstacles can be removed, not by 
“plans” and “leagues” and diplomatic 
jockeying, but only I believe by a period 
of fundamental education here and in 
other countries. A process so fundamental 
as the removal of ignorance and prejudice 
must needs take time. Until that ground 
work has been done, I believe that inter- 
national codperation in any real sense is 
impossible. In the meantime, it would be 
folly for us to relinquish those weapons 
that are essential in a world in which the 
word “idealist” is used as an expression 
of genteel contempt and resented as a 
veiled insult when used. Only when the 
general level of intelligence here and in 
other countries has been raised materially 
will a whole-hearted codperation in inter- 
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national matters be feasible or wise for 
the United States. 
H. G. Doyte. 


Washington, D. C. 


Editor of Tut Forum: — 


I am quite positive in my personal be- 
lief that our future welfare demands that 
we should adopt a wise and liberal policy 
of codperation on any mutually adopted 
plan that will include all, or a majority, of 
the major political divisions of the earth, 
the primary objects of establishing perma- 
nent peace between, and a properly bal- 
anced prosperity for, all peoples. 

My special line of research, relating to 
the laws of life and climate (Bioclimatics) 
with special reference to world agriculture 
and other of the broader problems of 
human interests, has revealed a striking 
picture of the needs of international 
cooperation. 

Aside from the prevention of wars and 
the promotion of a balanced prosperity, 
the outstanding features of this picture 
are the problems of: (a) food for future 
generations and maximum increase of 
population; (b) human diseases and plant 
and animal pests; (c) practical genetics 
and birth control; (d) human migrations 
and geographical distribution of agricul- 
tural effort and related activities; (e) 
economic development of unoccupied 
tropical, dry and wet, lands; (g) scientific 
and economic adjustment of the varied 
human activities to optimum climatic re- 
quirements for success in the attainment 
of desired objects; and (h) conservation of 
the natural resources of land and water. 

These, and many more of the broader 
problems of vital human interest, can be 
solved only through some form of interna- 
tional and world codperation, in which 
each nation gives its moral or financial 
support to the required lines of scientific 
research and economic practise to attain 
the desired ends. 

Anprew D. Hopkins. 


Parkersburg, W. Va. 


Editor of Tat Forum: — FE 


As things stand, it seems to me quite 
impossible that either the general electo- 
rate or Congress can know what armed 
forces are needed by the government. 
There is no way of telling how much likeli- 
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hood there is of a great war to defend our 
integrity or our vital interests. The coun- 
try is left pretty much to the mercy of 
events; and so most of us, — no matter 
how peace-loving, — are inclined toagree 
that our navy must be excellent and our 
army very good. We have no other or- 
ganized way of meeting the chances of our 
international situation. 

That this is so strikes me as the greatest 
weakness in our policy. To overcome it, 
might it not be possible to establish what 
may be termed a Ministry of Peace as an 
integral part of the diplomatic service? 
Such a Ministry, however constituted and 
maintained, would be responsible for the 
national security; and fixing responsibility 
jis most essential to any government by 
public opinion. Its great task would be, 
of course, to keep thoroughly informed, — 
to reénforce the general will for peace with 
a clear understanding of what the political 
world is at any given moment. This in- 
formation it could act upon, first through 
our own national government, and sec- 
ondly through conferences with other 
powers. Perhaps it might be authorized to 
come before Congress whenever it was 
warranted in believing that a threat of 
war existed, or whenever it felt that Con- 
gress, by acting upon thoughtful sugges- 
tions, could promote international good- 
will. Finally, it could at its discretion 
furnish the people of the United States 
with reliable facts about international 
quarrels likely to end in war; and it could 
seek to establish where the blame lay. 

I cannot help thinking that the great 
breeding-place of conflict in our time, — 
when conflict is always so terrible and so 
much abhorred, — is the general feeling of 
insecurity with which every nation con- 
fronts its relationships with its neighbors. 
No country can disarm while it believes 
that defense may require all its powers. 
Therefore the obvious way of progress is 
not so much an attack upon armament as 
an attack upon the sense of insecurity. 
And this could be undertaken most suc- 
cessfully, it seems to me, by a national 
office equipped to meet the situation and 
big enough to inspire confidence. We could 
lose nothing by the attempt to establish it; 
and it is reasonable to suppose that other 
peoples might follow our initative. 

GeorcE H. Suuster. 

Brooklyn, New York. 
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Editor of Tut Forum: — 

May I slip from the aegis of your edi- 
torial “‘we”, beneath which I have the 
honor to repose in happy anonymity, long 
enough to express to you my personal 
views in this matter of peace and war? 

It seems to me that an able isolationist 
can always demolish the position of an 
equally able advocate of international co- 
operation and vice versa, and for the very 
simple reason that neither of them stands 
upon the solid ground of things as they 
are. 

To be secure in political isolation a na- 
tion must be powerful enough to beat any 
combination of nations that may assail it. 
For the United States that means all the 
Great Powers and South America. It is 
specious to argue that we would never 
have to face such an overwhelming al- 
liance. It exists in The League of Nations. 
Nor could we hope successfully to retain a 
few friends by playing one nation against 
another. We are not skilful at that sort of 
intrigue. Germany, an adept, tried it and 
failed, and as a result of her failure faced 
the world in arms and was crushingly de- 
feated. If there is one fact we can rea- 
sonably deduce from the late war, it is 
that France, if she had stood alone like 
Germany, would have been even more 
overwhelmingly defeated, and that the 
defeat of England or America would have 
been at least as great. No one of the great 
powers being strong enough to defeat all 
the others, isolation ceases to be an intel- 
ligent policy for any of them, and it would 
seem that only some sort of cooperation 
can prevent a reign of chaos. 

What we are all interested in is the 
preservation of our common civilization. 
Every one who argues for codperation 
talks about the maintenance of our world 
civilization. But it is a world civilization 
in name only. The world is integrated but 
uncoordinated. Civilization is a sprawling 
giant astride the earth, but a giant without 
a mind, almost lacking in a centralized 
nervous system, a vast amorphous jelly- 
fish. The creation of a mind for this mon- 
ster is the chief problem confronting man- 
kind to-day. The extreme idealist argues 
for the creation of a super-state, a sort of 
United States of the World in which each 
nation will bear to the whole of civiliza- 
tion the relation of our own States to the 
Union. The example of the thirteen 
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original States is set before us; but there 
is no analogy. Those States though un- 
equal in actual power and resources 
(potential power) were, for practical pur- 
poses of federation, equal in the degree of 
civilization attained, homogeneous in 
culture, tradition, race, and language. 
The nations of the world are unequal in 
almost every respect. The League of Na- 
tions attempts to straddle the issue of the 
inequality of nations by recognizing their 
theoretical equality in its assembly, and 
in practise denying it by giving a pre- 
ponderant voice to the Great Powers in its 
Council. It is a hopeless subterfuge. If it is 
civilization we would maintain, then the 
voice of the civilized should be given 
preponderance regardless of power. Den- 
mark should outrank Bulgaria. But who 
is to determine the relative civilization of 
nations to the satisfaction of all of them? 
It simply can’t be done. 

But there are more fundamental reasons 
why all codperative schemes of this sort 
must fail. The next war is coming, in- 
evitably and irresistably, in spite of 
Leagues and Courts, just as the late war 
came in spite of The Hague and treaties 
guaranteeing neutrality, because such 
things do not strike at the biologic, 
economic, and psychologic roots of war. 
It is coming because we are doing nothing 
scientific and intelligent to study and 
comprehend the real causes of war. It is 
coming because the population of the 
world as a whole is fast approaching the 
saturation point; because the factors upon 
which life depends are unequally dis- 
tributed; because nationalism has become 
the dominant religion of an age of skepti- 
cism; because democracy puts the power 
to make war into the hands of those who 
are the most nationalistic, the least ra- 
tional, the most emotional, the least 
capable of planning for and projecting 
themselves into the future, — for democ- 
racy is the control of civilization by the 
uncivilized. It is all very well to say that 
the average man doesn’t want war. He 
doesn’t; but he wants all those things for 
himself and his nation which at times can 
only be obtained by war. And it is his 
emotional desire for such things that 
furnishes the will to war. 

Many people believe that war between 
England and America is impossible, un- 
thinkable. It may be unthinkable, because 
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we refuse to think about it, but it is cer. 
tainly not impossible. Indeed, it jg 
inevitable unless we are willing to take the 
only step which can possibly avert it. 

At the present moment there are only 
two great nations which have nothing to 
gain by going to war: the United States 
and the British Empire. We still have 
enough room to care for our normal 
population growth. England, though over- 
populated, has room to expand in Canada, 
Australia, and, to a more limited extent, 
in South Africa. England and America are 
the only two creditor nations in the 
world. Between them they control the 
greater part of the world’s industry, raw 
products, and means of communication. 
For these reasons they are the objects of 
envy of other nations. America and Eng- 
land are not going to be allowed to main- 
tain their present advantages indefinitely 
without fighting for them. Protestations 
to the contrary notwithstanding, it must 
be the policy, conscious or unconscious, 
of the overpopulated and less favorably 
placed nations to secure some of the ad- 
vantages at present possessed by England 
and America. To this end they will in- 
trigue and embroil, playing one against 
the other, always in the hope that the 
next war will find England and America 
upon opposite sides. In such a conflict, 
whatever England and America lost would 
be to the advantage of their allies, for 
England and America have nothing to 
gain from each other. There is an obvious 
answer to this threat. Each of us should be 
willing to sacrifice some part of our sover- 
eignity; we should be willing to make 
mutual concessions in order to establish 
the Pax Anglo-Americana. 

This is our golden opportunity. It may 
never come again. For the moment, Ger- 
many and Russia are out of the running. 
France and Japan by comparison are 
secondary powers. United in an irrevo- 
cable alliance for the avowed purpose of 
maintaining world peace, England and 
America could enforce world peace by the 
threat of their united might. There is no 
combination of nations that would dare to 
challenge us for at least one hundred 
years. 

Of course I am under no illusion as to 
the character of England and America. 
They are no better than other nations, no 
more moral or disinterested. Our hegem- 
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ony rests upon the solid fact that we 
possess the power to enforce it and have in 
the existing situation a unique oppor- 
tunity. That our hegemony would be 
beneficial to mankind as a whole and not 
inimical to the ultimate welfare of other 
peoples rests upon the fortunate cir- 
cumstance that for us, situated as we are, 
justice to others happens to be the best 
policy. The world is in crying need of a 
century of real peace, — that is, a century 
free from the constant threat of a major 
war. We need a century of peace in which 
to work out the scientific control of govern- 
ment, scientific control of population 
growth, scientific distribution of essential 
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products; a century in which to civilize the 
civilizable, and to begin the elimination of 
the uncivilizable. But we live in a world 
of ruthless realities, and such a century can 
only be obtained by organized power, by 
forces strong enough to control our chaotic 
civilization until such time as we have 
evolved rational, scientific means of con- 
trol. The time for wholesale international 
cooperation is not yet come, — but the 
age of national isolation is past. In this 
dangerous epoch of transition the Pax 
Anglo-Americana offers us a rational and 
a practical way out of our dilemma. 
A. WasHINncTON PEZET. 
Literary Editor, THe Forum. 
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They swayed upon a rocking-horse, and thought it Pegasus — Keats 
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Wiseacres and Witchcraft 


Witches, in the exercise of their talents, 
deliberate or automatic, give us as much 
food for thought as do the majority of 
artist-philosophers to whom we erect mon- 
uments. Yet, perverse creatures that 
we are, after staring our fill we put our 
witches through a sort of third degree and 
end by burning them at the stake simply 
because they won’t or can’t explain how 
their prodigies are accomplished. Often 
we persecute them because they can’t 
prove a divinity to which they never 
really laid claim; it’s so much more tidy 
to burn them up than to leave them free 
to bewilder us and,—as one eminent 
modern psychologist puts it, — make us 
“overturn the philosophy of a lifetime”. 
It’s annoying and even fearsome to break 
in a skittish new philosophy after jogging 
along for years upon one that has grown 
blind and feeble with oneself. There are 
some scientists who have so much respect 
for “the scientific mind” that they would 
do anything short of telling a lie rather 
than change theirs. And there’s the type 
of scientist whose mind is so “open” that 
no really precious thought is ever stored 
there; it wouldn’t be safe. 


Most of us acquire just enough knowl- 
edge to make it dangerous to us and an 
obstruction to everybody else. Instead of 
assimilating a quantity of science adapted 
to our intelligence, we swallow it in 
yardstick form, and then, confronted by 
the scientifically immeasurable we stand 
up so straight that we fall over backward. 
That’s what certain men of science seem 
to have been doing in the case of the cele- 
brated “‘Margery” of Boston, whose 
psychic pranks are the subject of a good 
thick book by J. Malcolm Bird, former 
Managing Editor of the “Scientific Amer- 
ican” and now Research Officer of the 
American Society for Psychical Research 
(Marcery, the Medium, Small Maynard, 


$4.00). 

Mr. Bird has been closely identified with 
this baffling mediumship and was present 
at fifty-one of the three hundred and 
thirty-nine sittings recorded up to Decem- 
ber 27, 1924. His book is more than a 
detailed history of the case; it is a sin- 
gularly able brief for the genuineness of 
the objective phenomena produced by the 
medium, — well-written, despite recourse 
to slangy journalism, and restrained, 
despite the author’s partisanship. Twelve 
or fifteen sittings were enough to convince 
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him that physical manifestations had 
occurred for which no explanation, short 
of supernormal interference, was forth- 
coming. Whether this interference was 
prompted by the intelligence of dis- 
carnate spirits, whether it was prompted 
by some subconscious agency on the 
part of Margery herself, or whether it 
was the effect of more obscure super- 
normal forces, Mr. Bird wisely makes no 
attempt to establish. His avowed purpose 
is to make as accurate and complete a 
presentation of the facts as possible, and 
to draw what he believes to be the obvious 
primary conclusion. 

Records of physical phenomena are 
apt to be less moving than records of 
subjective phenomena, for in the latter 
class there is an emotional background 
that often subtly disarms the most hard- 
ened will-to-disbelieve, as anyone knows 
who has followed the Doris case or read 
the records of the famous English spir- 
itists. To be called pet names by a long 
deceased friend is presumably more 
thrilling than to be stroked by a “cold 
leathery substance” or tapped on the 
head by a mischievous curtain pole. 
But it’s easier to come to grips with a 
curtain pole than with a cryptic voice. 
Science is consequently more hopeful 
of arriving at conclusions about the 
supernormal through the examination 
of objective phenomena than of subjec- 
tive, though alleged manifestations of 
the latter are infinitely more frequent. 
Mr. Bird passes very lightly over the 
personal messages that purport to come 
to Margery from her “control”, Walter, 
—but, out of courtesy to the psychic 
technique of the case he assumes the 
reality of the Walter personality and, 
after the manner of all those who have 
attended the seances, adopts the con- 
vention of treating Walter as if he were 
host. And in all justice it must be ad- 
mitted that Walter has shown himself 
to be a remarkably consistent as well as 
astute and amusing quantity. 

There is no space here to relate the 
variety of stunts which the alleged Walter 
has performed. An interesting feature of 
his procedure is that he progresses from 
experiment to experiment with great 
method and increasing proficiency. When 
in doubt about his ability to perform a 
requested feat he asks for time in which 
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to practise it, —a habit which is made 
much of by critics who entertain an 
hypothesis of fraud. He shows a disposi- 
tion to agree to reasonable conditions of 
control, and in every important test where 
his own wishes, — sometimes capricious 
but usually reasonable, — are complied 
with, he has risen to the occasion in a 
manner which has satisfied the scruples of 
a great body of sitters. 

Of those who are still unwilling to go 
on record that Margery has produced phe- 
nomena that cannot possibly be explained 
normally, the most important figures are 
Dr. William McDougall, the Harvard 
psychologist, and Dr. W. F. Prince, for 
many years identified with the American 
Society for Psychical Research. Dr. 
Prince had attended only ten sittings up 
to December 27, and Dr. McDougall 
twenty-two. The notorious “exposure” 
of Houdini can scarcely be taken seri- 
ously, in view of the disgraceful conduct 
and bad taste displayed by him through- 
out the unfortunate publicity stage of the 
case last year. Mr. Bird accuses Houdini 
of bad faith; he accuses Dr. McDougall 
of being unable to come to a conclusion 
even on adequate grounds; and he ac- 
cuses Dr. Prince of insufficient attention 
to the case and of unwillingness to codp- 
erate with the committee appointed by 
the “Scientific American”. Whether he 
is wholly right or partly right cannot be 
decided by the general reader. All that 
can be said is that Mr. Bird has presented 
a formidable array of evidence, and shown 
great skill as counsel for the defense. He 
has certainly placed the burden of proof 
upon those who are determined to attrib- 
ute the phenomena to conscious or un- 
conscious fraud. 

In this connection one wonders why 
such an important case should have been 
left to the mercies of a popular magazine. 
Apart from the sensationalism that such 
an arrangement led to, it is astonishing 
that the American Society for Psychical 
Research or at least some purely scientific 
body should not have taken measures to 
examine this unusual mediumship on their 
own initiative, in view of the fact that the 
Research Officer of the English Society 
was sufficiently impressed, after one sit- 
ting in London, to come to this country 
and follow up the case, upon which he has 
since reported favorably. 
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Whatever the final scientific conclusion 
may be, it seems perfectly evident to an 
unbiassed reader that there is something 
here not dreamed of in our philosophy. 
Psychic lights, ectoplasm, cold breezes, 
and abnormal photographs; animated 
tables and megaphones; bells, clocks, and 
victrolas repeatedly stopped or started 
upon request; the smashing of cabinets, 
the unnatural balancing of specially 
manufactured scales, and other weird 
performances, all under the control of 
scientists who pride themselves on their 
ability to detect fraud, but who, as far 
as one can see, have signally failed to 
furnish proof of it,—in the light of all 
this, one is disposed to be credulous. 
Allowing due discount for 'he enthusiastic 
faith of Mr. Bird, it is certainly more 
human to be credulous han to refrain 
from accepting the testi ony of many 
observers who seem to le competent, 
especially when those who withhold their 
endorsement fail to come forward with 
anything more convincing than a caution 
to the effect that “there may be natural 
explanations for all these phenomena.” 
That begs the question, for everything 
will be “natural”’, once it is “explained”, 

even immortality. F.C.D. 


Nansen at Twenty 

In Pittsburgh, Chicago, Cincinnati, 
Minneapolis, in city after city, men who 
looked the parts of bank presidents and 
traction chiefs were heard to say to 
Fridtjof Nansen that he had been their 
boyhood hero. Nansen always seemed a 
little uncomfortable about this. He would 
not think himself old enough to have 
been a hero of adventure when these men 
were children. Even now, in his sixties, 
he lived a life that was strenuous for the 
young men who accompanied him; and 
when they suggested a day of rest from 
the rigors of travel and lecturing, he 
said, “Rest? I get all I need on the trains. 
We'll go to Springfield.” But in Huntine 
AND ADVENTURE IN THE Arctic (Duffield, 
$4.00), written from his old journals since 
his return to Norway, he has admitted 
the passage of time even to himself: 
“Many a year has passed since that morn- 
ing in March (1882). The young fellow of 
twenty is now one of the ‘older generation’ 
writing about bygone days. . . .” 
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Some think him the world’s first citizen, 
Hundreds of thousands in Russia, in 
Germany, in the Near East, prisoners to 
war, fugitives from the Turk, have him to 
thank for their lives; his own countrymen 
must remember how he helped them to 
national independence or brought them 
grain from America during the cruel years 
of war. His words should be precious to 
them, not least this book which tells of 
the beginnings of Nansen, his first ad- 
venture toward the farthest north in a 
sealing vessel, The Viking. It is a tale of 
drift ice and polar currents, of Greenland 
seals, of the bottle-nosed whale, and the 
polar bear. Three polar bears in a day is 
Nansen’s record of July 11, 1882, and 
one of them he shot precariously balanced 
on a chunk of ice while the bear clutched 
at his feet. Those bankers and traction 
chiefs should have a few good evenings! 

The book is illustrated by Nansen’s own 
drawings. “He gets the ink even in his 
hair”, his wife complained. 


James CREESE. 
New York, N.Y. 


Masters of Modern Art 


In his Masters or Mopern Art 
(Huebsch, $3.50) Walter Pach has given 
us an exceptionally intelligent and in- 
teresting book. An original etching by the 
author himself constitutes the frontispiece 
and grouped together at the end of the 
volume are thirty-six illustrations, ac- 
companied by critical remarks. In a space 
of little more than one hundred pages 
this book provides a discreet and rational 
introduction to modern art, surpassing in 
its lucidity of ideas and its restrained 
statement, as well as in its breadth of 
view, any other attempt of the kind in 
English. 

Himself an artist and familiar with all 
the crises through which modern art has 
passed, he maintains a moderation that 
will gain friends for his subject, as fanatic 
and intolerant works have failed to do. 

The brevity of his treatment is at the 
same time probably the feature of his 
book accounting for those qualities which 
some readers will feel to be defects. On 
every other page at least there are to be 
found ideas or facts which call for more 
complete discussion. The suavity and 
coherence of his style, however, does not 
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permit an impression of fragmentary or 
random utterance, as is apt to be the case 
when a writer is pressed for space. 

A man of his time, with a profound 
knowledge of French painting in par- 
ticular, he naturally feels that modern 
art radiates a vitality in no way inferior 
to great epochs of the past. He concedes 
that much of the current production is 
counterfeit or spurious, and he seems to 
have as his standards of judgment only 
personal acquaintance with many of 
those artists he discusses or his personal 
reactions to their works. In spite of the 
insufficiency of this basis for sweeping 
judgments, it at least spares the readers 
that vague moralizing philosophy with 
which far too many artists are inclined to 
flavor their expression when resorting to 
the printed page. 

One great service Mr. Pach performs 
when he demonstrates the unbroken con- 
tinuity of art through recent decades, as 
an historical movement. His French 
prejudices, — which we may welcome as 
an offset to some rather heavy Teutonic 
critical writings, — also arouse in him a 
reverence for the traditional and the 
classic, which serves as an element of 
restraint and moderation in: his views. 
However, to show that an artistic develop- 
ment is a real link in the chain of historical 
evolution, is by no means the same as 
showing that it deserves to rank in the 
classical tradition and be adorned with 
this last wreath of critical approbation. 
The masters, according to the author, are 
those who give a new direction to art, but 
a painting may thus have historical or 
critical significance, while possessing little 
or no aesthetic value in the opinion of 
any age but our own. 

Mr. Pach is perhaps too harsh in clas- 
sifying all the producers of the newer 
art which he deems worth while under 
the label of cubists and refusing to con- 
sider seriously the claims of other recent 
systems. His admiration for Barye, in 
view of the important names left unmen- 
tioned, also seems to have led him to 
devote an unnecessarily large amount of 
space to that artist. 

In his bibliography, several interesting 
and significant books in English which 
are among those most accessible to the 
usual reader are omitted, and German 
works are almost ignored. These faults, 
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however, are relatively unimportant. Af- 
ter reading most of the important books 
on modern art written within the last 
few years, I can truthfully say that I 
had greater pleasure and more profit 
from reading this book than from any 
other that I can remember. 


A. Puitrp McManon. 
New York, N.Y. 


The Mature Hamsun 


Having at last emerged completely 
from the painful subjectivity which per- 
vaded his earliest work, in SEGELFoss 
Town (Knopf, $2.50) Knut Hamsun 
approaches very near to the complete 
detachment and objectivity which char- 
acterized The Growth of the Soil. In con- 
tent, the book is a continuation of an 
earlier work, Children of the Age, and as 
such it brings down to the twentieth 
century the development of the village 
of Segelfoss from a mediaeval feudal 
hamlet under the domination of the owner 
of Segelfoss Manor into a self-governing 
modern town. This transformation, how- 
ever, centering around the declining 
fortunes of the mill-owner, Tobias Hol- 
mengraa, who had succeeded Willatz 
Holmsen as the chief figure in the town’s 
activity, is simply the central thread on 
which a series of unconnected, or at best 
loosely connected episodes and incidents 
are hung. These occur chiefly on two lev- 
els: there are those growing out of the 
life of the peasants and poorer townsfolk, 
and pointing definitely forward to The 
Growth of the Soil; and there are those 
concerned with the rather unconvincing 
love tangle of Herr Holmengraa’s daugh- 
ter and the young lord of the Manor, 
which hark back just as definitely to the 
earlier book. 

To these must be added the story 
of Baardsen, telegraphist, philanthropist, 
and philosopher, leading up to the mag- 
nificently dramatic and poetic moment 
of his wounding at the hands of the young 
actress, Clara. This sub-plot, if, for want 
of a better name, it may be called that, 
is in many ways the most artistically 
perfect part of the novel, giving rise to 
passages of both narrative and descriptive 
writing which the author has nowhere 
surpassed. Certainly it may be said that 
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his pen has never drawn a more convincing 
figure, nor, in the truest sense, a more 
epic one. 
H. C. Ruopes. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Chemical Warfare 


If Mr. J. B. S. Haldane is not immedi- 
ately tarred and feathered, he should at 
the very least be awarded a medal for 
intellectual courage, if such a decoration 
exists. For he has written this treasonable 
document (Catuinicus, Dutton, $1.00) 
in defence of chemical warfare with a full 
knowledge of the enormity of his offense, 
in addition to being familiar with his 
subject, which latter in such matters is 
certainly unethical. Mr. Haldane is a 
famous bio-chemist, — Sir William Dunn, 
reader at Cambridge University. He saw 
combat service in the late war. Presup- 
posing that there will be wars in the fu- 
ture, he proceeds through eighty-three 
compact pages to prove that the general 
use of gases will make wars shorter and 
more humane, and will give the victory 
to the side with the greater intelligence. 

The bulk of the outcry against the use 
of gases, it appears, arose from the origi- 
nal employment of chlorine and phosgene 
by the Germans in the first gas attack 
in 1915, when vast numbers of British 
soldiers were killed or injured. But Mr. 
Haldane points out that these gases in 
warfare are now practically obsolete, as 
they will not penetrate a good gas 
mask. 

Mustard gas, the most commonly used, 
has an effect akin to that of acute sun- 
burn, but is deadly in relatively few 
cases. It simply incapacitates large num- 
bers of soldiers for a time. Certainly this 
vapor, banned at the Washington Con- 
ference, is a far more humane weapon 
than the shrapnel shell and the bayonet, 
whose horrible possibilities every infantry- 
man well knows. 

As for the invisible, odorless gases, 
such as carbon monoxide and hydrogen 
arsenide, the author points out that while 
they are very deadly in the laboratory, 
they cannot be used in sufficient concen- 
trations in the open to be effective. 

The book, in addition to presenting 
lucidly and interestingly the facts about 
gas warfare, is a devastating attack upon 
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the old idea of chivalry, which will allow 
a soldier to rend his enemy horribly with a 
bayonet or blow him to bits with a bomb, 
but will not countenance the use of rela- 
tively humane gases, which are little 
known to the military man and are there- 
fore discredited, chiefly on the ground 
that they do not kill! 


DELBERT CLARK. 
Baltimore, Md. 


The Story of Gompers 


That the labor movement’ and the 
activities of its leading men offer rich 
materials for the interpretation of social 
history is becoming increasingly evident. 
The reminiscences of men abroad like 
Bebel, the elder Liebknecht, Bernstein, 
Hyndman, and others have thrown light 
into many obscure corners of economic 
and social evolution. In Seventy YEars 
oF Lire anp Lasor (Dutton, two vols., 
$10) the late Samuel Gompers has writ- 
ten a story rich in anecdote and personal 
experience and incidentally has contrib- 
uted something to an understanding of 
the origins of the American Federation 
of Labor. 

A London lad of Dutch and Jewish 
ancestry, he landed at Castle Garden in 
July, 1863, and soon became active in 
the New York labor unions. For two 
decades Mr. Gompers and his most in- 
timate associates in the movement were 

roping, testing theories, policies, and 
orms of organization. Not until later in 
life did he understand the weakness and 
the uncertainties of the early period. The 
crude theories and experiments in organi- 
zation were merely a reflex of an industrial 
order that had not yet become settled 
owing to the survival of an archaic social 
order in the South and the free lands in the 
West which lured the workmen of the 
East. 

Not until the Knights of Labor had run 
its course and not without a struggle with 
that organization was the first and endur- 
ing basis laid for the organization of the 
American Federation of Labor in the 
early eighties. Even with the decline of 
the Knights with their mixed membership 
of wage workers, farmers, and professional 
men, the A. F. of L. showed the effect of 
migration to the West down to the close 
of the nineteenth century. It was not 
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until the beginning of the new century 
that the new organization showed sta- 
bility and increasing membership. 

Into this period of experiment, strug- 
gle, and sacrifices were crowded many 
years of anxiety, deferred hopes, and 
ag, ec striving. Through it all 
Mr. Gompers never lost faith in ultimate 
success, His prominence and activities 
brought him to the front and marked 
him as the most conspicuous represent- 
ative of the American type of trade 
unionism. 

As the A. F. of L. emerged from the 
chaos and uncertainties of the nineteenth 
century as a new organization, a new per- 
sonality also emerged. In the old era a 
tolerant man is observed, tolerant of all 
views and suggestions no matter from 
what quarter they might come. With the 
stability of the organization and the in- 
creasing age of Mr. Gompers came also 
increasing rigidity of views. He was con- 
firmed in the belief that an organization 
adapted to the competitive industry of 
the nineteenth century could serve with- 
out any modification of program, policy, 
and organization in this century. The 
trade unions in all other modern countries 
changed. Mr. Gompers could not tolerate 
any suggestion or program of change, 
and he who ventured to do so became a 
suspect. Over and over again in this auto- 
biography he questions the motives of 
every man who declined to believe that 
the final road to perfection had been 
chartered. 

One may even mark the beginning of 
this change in personality when the So- 
cialist Labor Party opened war on him 
because of a disagreement. This war, 
beginning in the early nineties, produced 
in Mr. Gompers a profound aversion for 
Socialists. Even after the great majority 
of Socialists repudiated the Socialist 
Labor Party and founded the Socialist 
Party with a friendly policy toward the 
trade unions Mr. Gompers never forgave. 
His personal animosity became an un- 
written policy of the A. F. of L. 

Despite this aspect of Mr. Gompers’ 
life, this work is of value to the student of 
American economic history and is enter- 
taining as the record of an interesting 
man. 


James ONEAL. 
Richmond Hill, N. H. 
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South Wind 


Mr. Norman Douglas first published 
his account of an agreeably mad group of 
intellectuals on an island in the Mediterra- 
nean (Soutn Winp: Dodd, Mead, $2.50) 
in England eight years ago. Its recent ap- 
pearance in America makes it possible 
for persons on this side of the ocean to 
read what Mr. George Saintsbury calls 
the first novel of the twentieth century. 
Whether or not this is too high praise does 
not matter. South Wind is most certainly 
a book to be read wherever books are read 
at all. Its characters, driven insanely 
lucid by the sirocco that blows everlast- 
ingly over the island of Nepenthe on 
which they are met, emulate the wind, and 
pour out on the world, to whoever will 
listen, a never-ending column of hot air, — 
in short, of conversation; it is, however, 
conversation of the most elegant, witty, 
precise, and entertaining sort. It envel- 
ops whatever of plot the book has, so 
that the fact that a lady pushes her vulgar 
and brutal husband off a cliff eight hun- 
dred feet high to avoid the consequences of 
a bigamous union is merely a slight break 
in the flow of talk. 

The husband was a thoroughly unpleas- 
ant creature, the lady wished to spare her 
child the stigma of illegitimacy and to live 
happily with its father. Why not? Nobody 
saw the deed except the lady’s cousin, an 
English Bishop but lately returned from 
Africa. The Bishop, after pondering the 
matter, decides to go on talking, to the 
delight of the reader. So it goes. There are 
half a dozen persons in the book equipped 
with the gift of eloquence; there are half a 
dozen knaves, who, if they do not talk 
themselves, offer the author an opportu- 
nity to be eloquent at their expense, — 
though not in condemning their knavery. 
The result is an intricate and even thrilling 
story; but the main thing is the talk. It 
flows on like the sirocco, strong, exhila- 
rating, irresistible. 

Dorotuy G. Van Doren. 

New York. 


Black Cameos 


Brack Cameos (Albert and Charles 
Boni, $2.50) is the happy title hit upon by 
R. Emmett Kennedy for his engaging 
collection of negro stories and folksongs. 
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The book is more than a first hand col- 
lection of folklore. It is an illuminating 


interpretation of character made from. a_ 


lifetime study of Uncle Sam’s black chil- 
dren of Southern Louisiana, and done in a 
style as attractive and appealing as a fat 
black baby’s smile and gurgle. It is a book 
out of the ordinary. And not the least at- 
tractive thing about it is the charming way 
it is decorated with Edward Larocque 
Tinker’s delightful illustrations, or should 
I have said illustrated with Mr. Tinker’s 
delightful decorations? 

The spirituals, nearly every one of 
which is an actual and essential part of 
the sketch in which it appears, are new. 
An old title is used for one of them, but 
the “Li’l David, Play on yo Hawp” in 
Black Cameos has words and a musical 
setting entirely different from the “Little 
David” made familiar to urban American 
ears by the Fisk singers. Some of the 
spirituals are weirdly beautiful. Every- 
body who is able to appreciate primitive 
music will love “I Got Two Wings fuh 
to Veil my Face,” and there are others 
that are just as good. In his introduction 
Mr. Kennedy says: 

“The spirituals incorporated in the 
sketches are given in simple form as I 
took them down from the singing of the 
Negroes. In arranging them for voice and 
piano I have tried to preserve the char- 
acteristic harmonies they employ in their 
congregational singing, which is usually 
unaccompanied. ... Many of them... 
are Louisiana productions. ... ” 

Only those who know the Louisiana 
Negro can know how faithfully the dialect 
has been reproduced by Mr. Kennedy. 
Some of it is a bit mystifying, taken out of 
its context. Even I, born and reared in the 
land of cane and cotton, when my eye 
chanced to fall on “potakerry foam,” had 
to read the whole sentence before I made 
out that Essick had mentioned the tele- 
phone at the apothecary’s shop. 


Jean West Maury. 
Brookline, Mass. 


Adventures of.a Hat 


The reception accorded WiLBuR, THE 
Hat, written and drawn for the fun of it by 
Hendrik Willem van Loon (Boni & Live- 
right, $3.50), by the literati of the daily 
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press confirms my pessimistic belief that 
these gentlemen are always knocked off 
their critical balance by genuine satire. 
By some this joyous book has been 
classed as a “juvenile”, by others as a 
work of esoteric symbolism, but the ma- 
jority, failing to classify it, has damned it 
with faint praise. These reviewers remind 
me of the lady librarian on Cape Cod who 
insisted that the secret of a successful 
library was adequate classification. Her 
books, she announced proudly, could be 
found listed under “‘ western-adventure, 
western-romantic, detective, and sex- 
problems.” Now the trouble with Wilbur, 
the Hat, for people with card-index minds, 
is that it can’t be classified. Indeed, it is 
hard to describe. It is for children only in 
the sense that a comic strip like “ Bringing 
up Father” is for children. Children will 
read about the adventures of Wilbur in 
“a part of the world which doesn’t exist” 
with real enjoyment, for, besides satire 
which is meaningless to children, it has 
poetry, imagination, and beauty in text 
and pictures. There is something in it of 
Alice in Wonderland, something of Swift, 
something of Dante, even something of 
Sinclair Lewis, — for Wilbur is a perfect 
Babbitt of a hat. And yet, for all its obvi- 
ous and unashamed plagiarisms, Wilbur, 
the Hat is one of the most original books 
ever written. 

It is not an even piece of work. It is the 
soaring of a great spirit. Occasionally van 
Loon sweeps down into the valley of the 
commonplace, we suspect, for the joy of a 
fresh start upward, but he never quite 
touches the ground. 

There is absolutely nothing esoteric 
about this book. It is profound, only in 
that it presents the philosophy of a man 
who has deeply plumbed the world and 
his fellows. Nor is its satire acrid; the 
most bitter irony lies in the nature of 
the protagonist, a hat, not a man, a hat 
as commonplace and self-satisfied as the 
heads such hats rest upon. With this 
single exception, the satire is kindly, hu- 
mane, charmingly cynical, joyously hu- 
morous. And the pictures! More than half 
the book, they are redolent with imagina- 
tion. They stir one’s emotions to a deeper 
perception of the thought that exudes 
from the text. It is a book that suggests 
far more than it actually says. 

W. P. 
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Jutes Bots 


The President of The French Society for Psychical Research who is writing 
The New Religions of America for Tut Forum 


HE salient characteristic of JULEs 
Bois is his sympathetic tolerance. 
One does not have to breathe the same 
air with him for more than five minutes to 
become keenly aware of it. True tolerance, 
the tolerance that can recognize virtue 

in an alien and unfamiliar cloak, — is 
regrettably rare in discussions between the 
adherents of rival religious sects, and it is 
by no means common in scientific studies 
of religious dogmas and practices. But 
M. Bois, who is one of the most eminent 
psychological writers in France and 
President of the French Society of Psychi- 
cal Research, is an artist-scientist who 
views religion and the religious spirit with 
that sympathetic understanding that can 
best be described as humanistic. Some 
years ago he wrote Les Petites Religions de 
Paris, a study of the minor, non-Christian 
religions of the French capital. This book 
was widely read and quoted throughout 
Europe, and its success served as the in- 
spiration for a similar venture among the 
far more numerous and numerically far 
stronger new religions of America. For 
some time he has been in this country 





traveling extensively to facilitate an ex- 
haustive investigation of our new religions. 
At the request of the Editor, M. Bois is 
writing this series of articles in English 
for Forum readers. Those who had the 
pleasure of reading his article in the Oc- 
tober Forum on “The Adventof the Super- 
Conscious”, need not be assured of his 
ability to write as fluently and poignantly 
in our language as in his own. 


HOMAS Mott OsBorNE writes to the 

Editor: “‘ Although I had lived all my 
life in a city where one of the New York 
State prisons is situated, I never turned 
my attention to it seriously until about 
twelve years ago. Then I began to worry 
at the unbusinesslike failure of our correc- 
tional institutions. I was appointed Chair- 
man of the Commission on Prison Reform 
by Governor Sulzer in 1913 and found 
that the best way to learn some of the 
rudiments of the question was to go in- 
side the prison and get acquainted with 
the inmates and the system. I very soon 
found that the effect upon me would 
drive me to complete enmity against 
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society for its stupid and brutal treatment 
of those whose errors had brought them to 
prison. While it is of course true that many 
of these errors were made deliberately, 
and the men deserved more or less punish- 
ment, yet the treatment they received 
gave the men no respect for society or the 
State of New York, and nothing but 
hatred for the prison officials. The prison 
system was a relic of the old idea that men 
can be frightened by brutality into ac- 
cepting our point of view, an idea which 
one would think had been sufficiently 
tried out in the course of history to have 
demonstrated its fallacy centuries ago. It 
was the result of these things that made 
me devote myself to the reform of the 
prisons, which I had never anticipated 
doing, and which took me to Sing Sing as 
Warden and subsequently to the U. S. 
Naval Prison at Portsmouth as its com- 
manding officer.” The ideas on capital 
punishment to which Mr. Osborne gives 
expression in his article were not a part of 
his mental equipment previous to his 
twelve years’ experience with prisons and 
their inmates, on the contrary they were 
germinated by that experience and grew 
to fruition as a direct result of it. 


UT of the tense and at times sickening 
drama of the most harrowing murder 

trial in a generation, certain names be- 
came nationally known which hitherto 
had been unknown or known only locally. 


Mr. Darrow was already an eminent and 
well known lawyer when he was called 
upon to defend Leopold and Loeb. But 
the young lawyer who graduated from 
Yale University in 1901, and who was 
admitted to the Illinois Bar in the same 
year, on whom fell the task of prosecuting 
the criminals, was not so well known. 
Though he had served as Judge of the 
Circuit Court and Chief Justice of the 
Criminal Court of Cook County, and had 
been State’s Attorney for Cook County 
since November 1920, JupGE Roserrt E. 
Crowe became famous, nationallys peak- 
ing, only as a result of the relentless and 
indefatigable devotion to the cause of 
justice, and the skill and brilliance with 
which he prosecuted the murderers of 
young Franks. 


E. Burcuarpt Du Bots, one of the 

emost eminent Negro scholars and 
authors in America, writes to the Editor as 
follows: “I am one who believes in the 
equality of all people and I am fighting for 
it by way of the Negro race. I am the edi- 
tor of a magazine, “The Crisis’, which 
talks about these things, and I am one of 
the officers of an association, The Na- 
tional Association for the Advancement of 
Colored People, which tries to do the 
things which “The Crisis” talks about. I 
was born in 1868 and I am not wholly 
dead.” One has only to read Dr. Du Bois’s 
article in the present number to know that 





Tuomas Mort Ossorne 
With four of his little grandchildren 
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Scene from “Judgment of the Storm,” written by Mrs Ethel Middleton 


We paid $1000 


to an unknown 


writer for this photoplay 


AVE you seen “Judgment of the Storm’’? 

It is undoubtedly one of the big screen 

successes of recent years and has not only 
been shown in leading motion picture theatres 
throughout the country, but has also been published 
as a novel by Doubleday, Page & Co. 

“Judgment of the Storm” is such an outstanding 
success and bears the marks of such expert crafts- 
manship that it is difficult to believe that it was 
written by a new writer. Yet it was! 

Mrs. Ethel Middleton, the author, had never 
had a single story accepted for publication. 

She wrote this photoplay at home, in spare time, 
as a part of her course with the Palmer Institute of 
Authorship, and when it was completed, we found 
it to be of such merit that we purchased it at once 
and produced it through the Palmer Photoplay 
Corporation. Mrs. Middleton received $1000 cash 


and will share in the profits for five years. 


$10,000 for One Story 


Miss Winifred Kimball, a Palmer student living in 
Apalachicola, Florida, won the $10,000 prize offered 
by the Chicago Daily News in the scenario contest 
conducted in collaboration with the Goldwyn 
Pictures Corporation. 

Mrs. Anna Blake Mezquida, another Palmer 
student, won the second prize of $1000 in the same 
contest, and seven $500 prizes were also won by 
Palmer students. 

In another contest, A. Earle Kauffman won a 
$1500 prize with a scenario, headed “The Leopard 
Lily.” Another student, Miss Fuphrasie Molle, 
sold her first story, “The Violets of Yesteryear,” to 
Hobart Bosworth. 

“What Did the Bishop Say?” written by Ber- 
nadine King, was released through Selznick under 
the title, “The Bishop of Hollywood.” Mr. Fred 
Caldwell, who bought the story, made this comment 

“It is plain that the writers you are training 
combine a keen dramatic sense with inventive 
imagination.” 


Well-known Writers Help You 


The success of Palmer students is due mainly to the fact that 
the course is intensely practical. You study right at home in 


pare time under the personal direction of men and women who 
are themselves well-known authors, dramatists and motion 
picture writers. 

You learn to write by writing. You are given the manuscript 
and continuity of famous motion picture scenarios to analyze 
and study. You write actual stories and motion picture 
scenarios which we help you to sell through our Story Sales 
Department right here in Hollywood, with branches in New 


York and Chicago. 
Prominent Men Behind the Movement 


Aiding in the work of discovering and training new writers are 
the following distinguished members of the Advisory Council 
of the Palmer Institute of Authorship: Frederick Palmer, 
author and educator, Chairman; Clayton Hamilton, formerly 
of the Faculty of Columbia University, author, dramatist and 
educator; Brian Hooker, formerly of the Faculty of Columbia 
and Yale Universities, author, dramatist and critic; Frederic 
Taber Cooper, formerly of the Faculty of Columbia and New 
York Universities, author, educator and critic; C. Gardner 
Sullivan, noted screen writer and director; Rob Wagner, autkor 
and motion picture director, and James R. Quirk, editor and 
publisher of Phototlay Magazine. 


Send for this Free Creative Test 
The Palmer Institute is unique among educational institutions 
because it enrolls only those who can pass its Creative Test 
and who show that they can profit by the instruction. 

If you believe that you have the 
natural ability to succeed as a writer, 
you are cordially invited to send for 
this Palmer Creative Test—the most 
novel means ever devised for measuring 
the degree of natural talent possessed 
by men and women who have the 
priceless urge to write. Our Board of 
Examiners will study your reply and 
send you a frank report on your in- 
dicated abilities. There is no charge 
for this service and you incur no 
obligation. It is simply an expression 
of the sincerity of our search for new 
writers, 





PALMER INSTITUTE OF AUTHORSHIP 
Affiliated with Palmer Photoplay Corporation 
Dept. 77-P, Palmer Bldg. Hollywood, Calif. 


Please send me, without cost or obligation, a copy of your Creative 
Test, your %6-page book, ‘““The New Road to Authorship,’’ and full 
details of the Palmer Scholarship Foundation, which awards 50 Free 
Scholarships annually to ambitious writers. I am most interested in 


C1) Short Story Writing 0) Photoplay Writing 
C) English Expression LJ Business Letter Writing 


Name 


Address 
1/1 correspondence strictly confidential 


When writing to advertisers kindly mention Tut Forum 
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his keenly penetrating, imaginative, and 
active mind has kept him far from 
“wholly dead”. 


E welcome the premier of American 

naturalists, Proressor HENRY 
FaIRFIELD Osporn, President of the 
American Museum of Natural History, to 
the pulpit of THe Forum. He is a contra- 
versialist whose opinions are built upon 
the strata of a calm and patient research 
of a generation. His specialty is said to be 
the evolution of the 
horse, but his mind 
has not been strait- 
jacketed within the 
narrow confines of 
a specialty, how- 
ever important or 
fascinating; it has 
soared out on the 
wings of his trained 
imagination and 
grappled with every 
form of science and 
human problem. 
Within the year two 
of his public ad- 
dresses, the one 
advocating select- 
ive immigration of 
individuals rather 
than selection by 
race, the other 
maintaining that 
the development of 
national types is an 
important factor in 
the progress of civ- 
ilization, have pro- 
foundly affected American thought. The 
room at the American Museum that de- 
picts the heads and the life of prehistoric 
man is in the opinion of the Editor the 
most interesting room in the world. Al- 
though Professor Osborn is now reported 
to be busy on no less than six new books 
we hope that “‘ Evolution And Daily Liv- 
ing” will be but the first in a series of 
essays by him in Tue Forum. 


HOUGH thoroughness is a rare thing 
in this day of slipshod thinking and 
writing, it is a quality possessed to an unu- 
sual degree by Dr. Frank Boun. Every 
investigation he has undertaken, and 
there have been many,— to Germany 








W. E. Burcuarpt Du Bois 


and Austri4 in 1915 at the behest of the 
“New York Evening Post,” to Paris in 
1918-1919 to attend the Versailles Confer- 
ence, and more recently to Mexico, for the 
“New York Times”, — every one of these 
investigations was carried out with a fine 
spirit of respect for the truth. Though he 
has done researching for truth in many 
fields, Dr. Bohn’s chief interest lies in 
farming. He was born on a farm in Ohio. 
And for twenty years he has studied agri- 
cultural conditions, not only in every sec- 
tion of the country, 
but also in Canada, 
Australia, and in 
Mexico. Nor is Dr. 
Bohn a cold, aloof, 
scientific investi- 
gator out of touch 
with the human 
aspects of his prob- 
lem. He knows the 
farmers, has lived 
with them, and 
worked for them. 
He was one of the 
organizers of 
the Non-Partisan 
League of North 
Dakota and is the 
personal friend of 
a number of the 
political leaders of 
the western farm- 
ers. He writes to 
the Editor: “It was 
while writing this 
article (The Great 
Farm Rebellion) 
that I came upon 
and read with great interest the article en- 
titled, “The Politics of Wheat” in the Oc- 
tober Forum. With that article in mind I 
rewrote the first paragraphs of my own. It 
seems to me that it follows logically the 


succinct statement of the issue by Dr. 
Bellows.” 


AIRD SHIELDS GOLDSBOROUGH can 
_4 speak with real authority about the 
Yale undergraduate because he is one him- 
self, or rather was one last year when he 
wrote the article which appears in this 
number of Tue Forum. Mr. Golds- 
borough, moreover, was one of those Big 
Men whose existence he deems so inimical 
to culture. 
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New Books From 
Beacon Hill 


Here are the new books for February reading when winds 
whistle, and the snow drifts high, when open fires feel 
cozy and an easy chair spells comfort. A ‘‘stay-at-home”’ 
month, when, with a good book as companion, one travels 
the fireside reading route without stirring from home. 


“he Slave Ship Fs Joseph Gonrad: A Personal Remembrance 


By Mary Johnston 

The finest novel by 
America’s leading histori- 
cal novelist, dealing with 
Colonial Virginia and the 
eighteenth-century — slave 
trade — especially the 
transporting of the ne- 
groes. Second printing. 


$2.00 
Paradise 


By Cosmo Hamilton 
The story of a gay and 
reckless Englishman, 
moulded by war and a 
woman's loving intuition 
into fine manhood. 
“Paradise” is a thorough- 
ly clean, wholesome ro- 
mance, in which Mr. 
Hamilton has given us 
perhaps the finest picture 
yet drawn of life in after- 
the-War London. = $2.00 


“Go Babylon 


By Larry Barretto 
What does New York do 
to the young man with 
ideals who comes there 
to seck his fortune? A 
fascinating story of love, 
business, and social life in 
that modern’ Babylon. 
$2.00 


LITTLE, BROWN 
& COMPANY 
Publishers 


34 Beacon St., Boston + 


By Ford Madox Ford (Ford Madox Hueffer) 
An intimate biography of the great novelist by his long-time 
friend who collaborated in the writing of ‘‘Romance” and ‘‘ The 
Inheritors."’. Every lover of Conrad will want this book. $2.50 


Robert Louis Stevenson 
A Critical Biography. By John A. Steuart 


Mr. Steuart has here unveiled various phases of Stevenson's 
career, and his frank but eminently fair biography has aroused 
much controversy. With frontispicces. 2 volumes. $8.00 


“he Letters of Olive Schreiner: 1876-1920 
By S. C. Cronwright-Schreiner 


A companion volume to ‘‘ The Life of Olive Schreiner,” con- 
taining self-revealing letters to her husband, Havelock Ellis 
and many friends. Illustrated. $5.00 


“6he New Barbarians 


By Wilbur C. Abbott 
Shall Democracy, as defined by our history, stand in the 
United States or shall ‘‘the new barbarians’? — whether they 
call themselves socialists, anarchists, or communists—be allowed 
to make it over? A vital book for all thinking Americans. $2.50 


Representative Plays. 4 Volumes 
By Henry Arthur Jones 


This Library Edition contains seventeen plays of permanent 
worth displaying the progress and accomplishment of a foremost 
English dramatist. 4 volumes. The set, $10.00. Each $2.50 


“hen Life Loses its Lest 


By Abraham Myerson, M.D. 


Dr. Myerson, an expert neurologist, explains for the layman 
the causes of boredom and the cure for it This is the ninth 
volume in ‘“ The Mind and Health Series.” $1.75 


. . o 9 : 
Lions ’n’ Gigers ’n’ Everything 
By Courtney Ryley Cooper 

A book for every member of the family, about the habits and 


psychology of the animals behind the gilded cages of the circus 
menagerie. Fifth printing. $2.00 
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gpd TrisTRAM COFFIN, poet and 
artist (for the imaginative illustra- 
tion on page 218, opposite his poem, was 
drawn by Mr. Coffin himself), is a man of 
many accomplishments. He writes the 
Editor: “I have just published a volume 
of verse, Christchurch. Between writing 
quite a good deal of poetry, finishing up 
some hundred or so sketches of my 
European sojourn, and acting the complete 
“Don of Oxon” to eight Honor students in 
English Literature in the most radical 
Honor course experi- 
ment yet tried in any 
college in America, — 
their education for the 
last two years of col- 
lege having been en- 
trusted entirely to 
me,—and doing my 
regular work as an 
Associate Professor of 
English,—oh yes, and 
furnishing with period 
furniture a goodly 
summer mansion that 
I have just bought 
looking out to Spain 
from the Maine 
coast, — between all 
these diversions I find 
time to get a little 
solid work in on the 
children who are now 
at the Jack-and-the- 
Beanstalk stage and 
going strong.” The 
picture of Mr. Coffin 


which appears in the 

centre of this page 

shows him “administering refreshment” 
to his “second born, who is both pirate 


and household treasure.” 


=e Mackatt writes to the Editor: 
“Perhaps your dear, dear Public 
would like to know how “In Praise of 
Soup” came to be written. I was sitting 
beside my study fire one evening with a 
volume of George Moore,— what an 
inimitable, interminable writer he is! - 

when suddenly I awoke with the thought, 
Why shouldn’t I, too, reminisce? It’s being 
done a lot. So I have set down the precious 
particulars of my repast glories; I have 
grown sensitively maudlin over bygone 
glamours of gastronomy. O lovely ladlings, 





Rosert TristRAM CorFIN 
Caught urging refreshment on his 


child 


with what pale passion were you con- 
sumed!” 


ee HuGHEs, a newcomer not only 
to Forum but to American readers, 
is one of the most brilliant of a galaxy of 
young Welshmen who are bringing about 
a veritable renaissance of Welsh literature, 
Mr. Hughes, beside writing fiction and 
essays, is interested in the Drama which 
at the present time is flourishing almost in 
every hamlet of the Principality. 


N this issue Mont- 

ROSE J. Moses 
concludes his discus- 
sion of the American 
Theatre, begun in the 
last number of THe 
Forum. Mr. Moses, in 
a letter to the Editor, 
which space did not 
permit us to quote in 
its entirety last month, 
has further self- 
revelations to make: 
“I spend my summers 
in New Hartford, Con- 
necticut, where I trv 
to cultivate a garden, 
dream of the aban- 
doned farm I am look- 
ing for, and humor 
now and then my taste 
for old furniture. Still 
love the theatre, de- 
spite my hundred 
years’ play going, and 
thrill at the mystery 
of the curtain.” 


i» C. Serrz has had an interesting 
progression (we use the word in its 
most limited sense, and not with an im- 
plication that the end is superior to the 
middle or beginning, — though of course 
one is prejudiced). He was born and bred 
a minister’s son, he became a country 
printer, and then an Editor! For good 
measure he was once a political reporter 
and city editor of the “Brooklyn Eagle” 

For some time past he has been active in 
the management of the New York 
“World”. He has written verse, collected 
Whistler stories, and compiled a bibliog- 
raphy of the Butterfly. He is the biog- 
rapher of Joseph Pulitzer, Artemus Ward, 
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BRIMMER BOOKS 
New «and » Forthcoming » Publications 


® © 
THEIR DUSTY HANDS By Marjorie Chalmers Carleton 
A fascinating mystery romance by a new writer whom the Boston 
Transcript calls a “‘real discovery.” $2.00 
THE PRIMARY ALLEGIANCE By Annie Lyman Sears 


A story of conflict between the artistic and ethical temperaments. 
It is important as the first work of fiction embodying the Wilsonian 
idealism. The novel shows that the rhythm of the life of the individual 
is reflected in that of the universe at large. $2.00 
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TWO FORTHCOMING NOVELS OF IMPORTANCE 


MINE IS THE JUDGMENT By Kathryn Breese 
In a style of unusual distinction this novel presents the idea that the 
real value of the human mind springs from the inmost impulses of the 
heart. : Ready early in March. $2.00 
BONE PLAINS: A Folk Chronicle of Mid-America 

By Thomas Chalmers 


The soil of a great region gives root and flower to a narrative and its 
characters in this novel which should win enthusiastic approval. 
For better reasons should be as successful as ‘‘Main Street.”’ 

Ready early in March. $2.00 


“BOOK THAT IMMORTALIZES COPELAND TRADITION” 


THE COPELAND READER: His Selections in Prose and Verse 
By Charles Townsend Copeland (of Harvard University) 





This is certain to be the most popular book of selections published in 
this generation. It contains all the favorite pieces in prose and verse that 
Professor Copeland has read to enthusiastic audiences during the last 
thirty years. Ready in March. 800 pages. $4.00 


® © 


B. J. BRIMMER COMPANY » ublishers 


384 Boylston Street, Boston 
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and Braxton Bragg. He is a Doctor of 
Letters and President of the Authors 
Club, — he also seems utterly unafraid to 
write what he believes is true. 


Minar STRANGE is well known in her 
own right as a poet and playwright. 
She has published several volumes of 
verse, one of which was illustrated by her 
celebrated husband, for Miss Strange, in 
private life, is Mrs. John Barrymore. Her 
best known play was Clair de Lune which 
was produced at the 
Empire Theatre with 
no less than two 
Barrymores (Ethel 
and John) in the 
cast. At present she 
is living in Paris, 
and, it is rumored, 
writing another play 
for her husband. 


oe REIss, 
the son of a 
distinguished Ger- 
man landscape paint- 
er and a student 
under the renowned 
Franz Von Stuck of 
Miinich, is one of the 
most brilliant artists 
at present working 
in America. He came 
to this country to 
study and paint the 
Indians. His interest 
in them took him 
finally to Mexico where he made some 
studies of Indian types, some of which 
were reproduced in “The Survey.” Back 
in New York from Mexico he was taken 
one night to Harlem to a Negro cabaret 
and there became intensely interested in 
the artistic possibilities of the American 
Negro. For some time past he has been 
specializing in Negro types. His illus- 
trations, or perhaps one had better 
say decorations, for Dr. Du _ Bois’s 
article on the essence of African civiliza- 
tion in this number of THE Forum serves 
to show that Mr. Reiss is not confined to 
one school of expression. He can work in 
more than one medium. His African deco- 
rations are decidedly expressionistic and 
in great contrast to the head of a typical 
Harlem Negro boy, which serves as the 





Montrose J. Moses 


tailpiece of the article. The originals of the 
African decorations were done in brilliant 
color which unfortunately, could not be 
reproduced in Tue Forum. The original 
of the Negro head was a life sized crayon 
drawing in color. In connection with his 
Negro studies, he had an amusing ex- 
perience which he related to the Editor on 
the occasion of a recent visit to Ture 
Forum office. While in Albany he found 
himself in a ramshackle district inhabited 
by Negroes, and seeing a particularly 
interesting subject, 
asked him to pose. 
The Negro de- 
manded a thousand 
dollars to sit for 
him, remarking “Ah 
knows you a’tists 
from New Yo’k; 
you all sells yo’ 
paintings to J. Pier- 
pont Mo’gan fo’ a 
million dolla’s each 
and you won’t give 
a pore culled gentle- 
man a few dolla’s to 
keep body an’ soul 
together!” 


ee Marks 
is widely known 
in both the educa- 
tional and literary 
field. Since 1921 she 
has been professor 
of English at Mt. 
Holyoke College. 


ae Mutts though still in her 
early twenties has already had 
poems in Classic, Ainslee’s, Pearson’s, The 
Stratford Monthly, F. P. A.’s “Conning 
Tower” and S. J. Kaufman’s “Round the 
Town” column. This autumn McBride 
published her first novel, Paulus Fy, 
which she wrote in collaboration with 
Marie Gallagher. 


pars Brippe, the scion of a distin- 
guished Philadelphia family, a graduate 
of Harvard University. He has practised 
law all his life and to-day is one of the 
most prominent of Philadelphia lawyers. 
In his hours of leisure Mr. Biddle seeks 
relaxation from a busy life in the writing 
of verse. 
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‘Toasts 


ee Witurams, Editor of ‘*The 
Commonweal”’, which, judging by 
its first numbers promises to be a notable 
contribution to American journalism, 
says that as an author the Editor’s request 
for biographical material embarrasses 
him, but that, as a fellow Editor, he 
sympathizes with us. Mr. Williams writes 
that he had to turn to Who’s Who “to 
refresh my memory as to who I am, and 
why, and what”. Having done so, he 
proceeds. 

“T find that I am a former newspaper 
man, going through all the grades from 
cub reporter to city editor, including 
much special correspondence, in Boston, 
San Francisco, and back again. I find that 
I was connected with the war work of the 
National Catholic War Council, and then 
became editor of the monthly bulletin of 
the National Catholic Welfare Council, 
which took the place of the War Council 
and is the permanent organization of the 
American Catholic Bishops directing the 
general activities of all the Catholic 
organizations of the country. In connec- 
tion with this work I traveled in many 
parts of this country, Canada, Panama, 
the West Indies, and to Rome, where I 
represented the Catholic press of America 
at the coronation of the present Pope. I 
also wrote American Catholics in the War 
(Macmillan 1921). Among my other books 
is The High Romance, an autobiographical 
novel. Many short stories, articles, essays, 
and verses, have been contributed to the 
magazines during the last twenty years. 
Il am now the Editor of ‘The Common- 
weal’, a weekly review which is the organ 
of the Catholic lay literary movement in 
the United States, and also endeavors to 
bring the attention of American readers, 
preferably intelligent non-Catholic read- 
ers, to the work of the European Catholic 
writers as well as our native writers. This 
organ may be, I think, justly described as 
one at least of the proofs that Catholicism 
is one of the major factors in the intel- 
lectual and social life of to-day; the factor 
that becomes constantly more influential 
and is destined to play an increasingly 
powerful part in the reconstruction of 
post-war conditions.” 


- SYLVESTER VIERECK writes to 
the Editor: “‘I was born in the city 
most famous for its art and its beer 

Munich. I came to America when I was 
eleven. My first literary product written 
at the age of eleven was a philosophical 
essay discussing the evolution of God or 
rather, the gods. For it seems that at that 
time | was a polytheist. My second opus, 
fortunately unpublished, was a work of 
fiction entitled Elinore, the Autobiography 
of a Degenerate. 1t was supposed to be a 
social and scientific study and was dedi- 
cated to Emile Zola. My first published 
work is a little book of German verse which 
was printed when I was still at college, 
with an English introduction by Ludwig 
Lewisohn. It contains an English sonnet 
with a ringing appeal to lyric England: 


‘Oh lyric England, thee I call my own!’ 


James Huneker persuaded Brentano’s to 
publish my book of plays, 4 Game at Love. 
The plays I pronounced quite unplayable, 
nevertheless one was produced in Tokio. 
On leaving college in 1906 I joined the 
staff of ‘Current Opinion’ and in 1907 
I published my first volume of English 
verse. I found that I had shocked and 
charmed the literary world. At the age 
of twenty odd I announced that the three 
men I most admired were Christ, Napo- 
leon, and Oscar Wilde. My fantastic novel 
The House of the Vampire was dramatized 
and produced. It was followed by a book 
of essays, The Confessions of a Barbarian. 
I was the barbarian. Nineveh was followed 
by two books of verse, The Candle and the 
Flame and Songs of Armageddon. Then I 
left literature and jumped with both feet 
into politics. Two years ago I ‘discovered’ 
Europe for the second time. I spent two 
weeks with the Kaiser, two nights with 
Gerhart Hauptmann, and also made a 
pilgrimage to Steinach and Freud in 
Vienna. I discussed Steinach’s theory in a 
book Rejuvenation, published under the 
nom de plume of George I’. Corners by 
Thomas Seltzer. Professor Freud liked 
this book so well that he expressed the 
wish that I should do for psycho-analysis 
what I had done for rejuvenation. I was, 
therefore, especially pleased by your 
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invitation to write an interpretation of 
Freud for THe Forum. I do not know if I 
shall write much more verse. Poetry is, 
after all, the efflorescence of puberty. 
However, there is hope for all of us in 
Steinach who promises a succession of 
puberties! I am working on a novel and 
I am playing with dramatic criticisms. I 
am getting tired of politics. The leit mo- 
tiv of my political life is summed up in the 
first two lines of my poem ‘The Winners’ 


‘Never on the win- 
ning side, 
Always on the 
right —’ 


Of course, 
may not agree 
with the second 
line, but the first 
line is unassail- 
able. Before the 
United States en- 
tered the war I 
backed Germany, 
I supported Roose- 
velt against Taft, 
and La Follette 
against Coolidge. 
I am proud to say 
that I have friends 
in every camp. 
One day, a few 
years ago, the 
same mail brought 
me a signed pho- 
tograph of the 
Kaiser, an invita- 
tion from Presi- 
dent Harding to 
meet him in Flor- 
ida, and a note from Eugene V. Debbs, 
scribbled in prison on the back of an en- 
velope! I find my life very interesting but 
the most interesting things about it can- 
not be told. Recently, a publisher asked 
me to write my autobiography. I told him 
that I was too young to tell the truth about 
myself or anyone else.” 


you 


Lpous Hux.ey is a brother of Julian 
Huxley, the zodlogist, a son of 
Leonard Huxley, the distinguished editor 
of the “Cornhill Magazine” and a grand- 
son of the great biologist, Thomas Huxley. 
Though only twenty-nine, Mr. Huxley 
has already done his share toward proving 





Wa ter S. HincHMANn 
The new Poetry Editor of Tut Forum 
with two of his children 


that talent of a high order runs in families. 
Since leaving Oxford University he has 
been on the editorial staff of the “Athe- 
naeum”’ and the “‘ Westminster Gazette”; 
he has had several books published and 
has contributed articles on many subjects 
to the leading magazines in Britain and 
America. 


oe GrvuENING has been interested 
in experimental education for many 
years. At one time 
she had a small 
school of her own. 
For the past two 
years she has been 
studying the new 
school movement 


in Europe. Last 
year she spent 
mostly in  Ger- 


many and Switz- 
erland, with a 
short sojourn in 
France. In all 
these countries she 
studied the new 
schools, not only 
from without, but 
also from within. 
At Odenwald she 
lived in the school 
as a member of 
the community 
for about three 
months. At pres- 
ent she is  visit- 
ing the De Croly 
school in Belgium. 
Miss Gruening has 
contributed arti- 
cles on educational topics to nearly all of 
our leading magazines. 


B. S. Haupane probably has three 

e names, but like H. G. Wells and other 
celebrities he has invested the matter with 
a certain mystery and so is known as 
J. B. S. He writes to his American pub- 
lishers: 

“*T had the sense to be born of intelligent 
parents, and have been interested in 
science and literature as long as I can 
remember, but only began serious scien- 
tific work as assistant to my father, at 
the age of thirteen. This took me down 
numerous mines, in submarines, diving 
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Earth’s noblest thing, wrote Lowe//. A necessary evil, a natural temptation, 
fascination, and a pi ainted ill, zexote St. Ch rysostom 





bt rable calamity, a domestic peril, a deadly 
ane t years ago 


Saints or aes 


When the Emperor Theophilus jestingly said to one 
of the beauties of his court, Woman ts the source of 
evil in the world! she quickly replied, Woman ts 
also the cause of much good! Bothwere right; Joan 
of Arc and other saintly and noble women come to 
mind at once as typical of **earth’s noblest thing,” 
who have been the cause of much good. In contrast 
we have ‘‘the deadly fascination and the painted 
ill”? of the daughters of Aphrodite, such as the 
capricious Venus Victrix whose remarkable beauty 
enslaved a ruler of proud Castile and whose power 
over him was so great that sycophant courtiers 
who attended this favorite at her bath drank of its 
waters in token of adulation. The stories of these 
two women, remarkable as they are, are no more 
unusual than those of other saints and sinners who 
have uplifted or degraded men throughout the ages 
since the day of Eve. These stories are told in a 
series of copyrighted volumes by ten talented 
contemporary authors in 


| he Supreme Subject i he Perpetual diene 
: of Sternal Interest i Seductive, Fascinating, 
and Mystery QO W d 1] 5 «=—and Baffling 


COU a 


Her Story in all Ages and all Lands on a scale never before attempted 


Historical and descriptive. Tells about the women of ancient Greece and Rome, of Europe and America, of the 
Orient, and of the backward races in the far places, and curious social customs in times past and as they exist to-day. 
Shows woman as she is, noble and true or vicious and false; describes her as the helpmate or the toy of man, gives 
interesting accounts of her emancipation, the development of her intellectual strength, her influence on the culture 
and destinies of the human race; in short, presents her in all the complex relations in which she has been conspicuous, 
and describes the sociological changes that have taken place in her position through all the ages. 

Woman dominates to-day. Her pre-eminence is undisputed. She is the wof7/ of most discussions. A glance at our newspapers, 
magazines, and novels will show how great is the place she occupies in the thoughts of all, and how powerful is her influence for good « 
evil in every relationship of life. Yet this great subject has never been adequately tre ated. Of course we know a little about Cleopatra, 
Joan of Arc, Messalina, ‘Theodora, Helen of ‘Troy, Poppza, Elizabeth of England, Catherine of Russia, and a few other prominent women 
But little is known about these well-known characters and nothing at all about thousands of other equally important women who in the 
past and in all parts of the world have influenced the course of life, and these are only names and not women of flesh and blood, for few 
have any idea of what manner of women they really were, what they did, or what they stood for 

Many pages are necessary to make C leopatra live before our eyes, to tell the many strange and interesting things about her. And there 
have been thousands of other women whose stories are just as interesting. The authors have not hesitated to tell the whole truth. If while 
concealing nothing, they show us the faults of woman, it is only to accentuate the virtues—if they tell us how a Russian countess in winter 
had water slowly aun over nude young girls in order to provide new statues for her gardens, they also tell us how Joan of Arc inspired the 
people of France. Love, marriage, J divorce are of course the subjects of many intere sting chapters. We read about the singular customs 
of courtship, m urriage, and divorce all overthe world. We have inte resting accounts of woman in the days of chivalry and romance; among 


Made by “The Tiffanys of Publishers” 1s ecicn peteries aed 
the way The New York Herald characterizes the makers of these remrent* ene 
books. Quality is the dominant note. The authors are of politics, in war, 
national reputation; the illustrations are by artists of dis- in industry; oF 
tinction and printed in tint. The type is new French pee 
design and the volumes, size 514 x 8 x 1, are sumptu- 

ously bound in purple watered-silk finished cloth, 
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Sensational Saving in Price 
Originally published on Japan Vellum paper 
t $150.00 per set, these are now offered 
at less than the cost of ordinary novels. 
Never before have such books been offered RITTENHOUSE PRESS 
at so low a price. Avoid disappointment by premminccan So. Piite, 
having one of these sets sent for inspection. You may send for inspection, charges pre- 
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dresses, etc. At Eton 
scholar and ultimately 
school (head boy), I studied classics, and 
later chemistry, physics, biology, and 
history. At Oxford I took first class 

mathematical moderations (elementary) 
and Littere humaniores (classics, etc.), 
breeding guinea pigs and mice, and row- 
ing in my spare time. I joined the Army 
in August 1914, serving without distinc- 
tion or disgrace in the Black Watch in 
which I finished up as a captain. I fought 
in France in 1915, and Mesopotamia in 
1916 and 1917, be- 
ing wounded in both 
these countries. [| 
specialized in hand 
andrifle grenades and 
trench-mortars, and 
commanded a bomb- 
ing school in Scotland 
in 1915 and 1916. No 
casualties from the 
accident occurred to 
the men I was teach- 
ing. I am_ possibly 
the only person who 
ever encouraged 
smoking in a bomb 
factory to tk the 
men’s nerves. In May 


where I was a 
Captain of the 


1915 I was one of 
the men on whom 
the first gas masks 
designed to keep 


out poison gas were 
tested. On leaving 
Mesopotamia I spent 
ten months in India, 
but ended up doing 
intelligence work in 
England. After the armistice I became a 
fellow of New College, Oxford and taught 
and researched in physiology and genetics. 
I have passed no examinations and taken 
no degrees in science since I left school. 
In 1922 I transferred to Cambridge. My 
researches on physiology and biochemistry 
have mainly been conducted on myself, 
and have consisted in altering the chemical 
composition of my blood in various ways, 
and noting results. Some of these have 
already found application to practical 
medicine. Apart from the War I have 
broken the base of my skull, my right arm, 
my nose, and one eardrum on different 
occasions, besides minor injuries. I do not 
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care for music but like poetry, women, 
architecture, and Jews. My father is a 
well-known physiologist, my uncle, Lord 
Chancellor, (the letter was written when 
the Labor Party was in power — Id.), 
my sister, Mrs. Mitchison, gave up 
biological research at the age of seventeen, 
and now writes historical novels.” 


HE tailpiece for Mr. Williams’s arti- 

cle on Catholicism was drawn by 
FRANK RENNIE, a young Canadian born 
artist who received his training in Madrid, 
Rome, and Paris. 
Like most art stu- 
dents he had to turn 
his hand to many 
things. At one time, 
rather than give up 
his studies, he became 
private secretary toa 
magician. 


St Loe Srra- 

e CHEY,owner and 
editor of the London 
“Spectator” is the 
son of a Somersetshire 
squire, Sir Edward 
Strachey, of Sutton 
Court, Somerset. His 
brother, Lord Stra- 
chie, is the present 
head of the family. 
Mr.Strachey’s family 
were always Liberals 
and always _pro- 
Americans. His im- 
mediate ancestor was 
William Strachey, the 
first Secretary to the 
Colony of Virginia and a member, or ad- 
venturer, in the Virginia Company. His 
tract on the great storm in the Bermudas 
is always believed to have _ inspired 
Shakespeare’s Tempest. This William 
Strachey was a friend of Ben Jonson and 
Lord Bacon, and also of Dr. Donne, the 
poet, and Campion, the song writer. 
Oddly enough, Mr. Strachey’s mother was 
descended from a Dr. Symonds who as a 
Doctor of Divinity made the first sermon 
preached before the Virginia Company. 
Mr. Strachey, after being associated with 
Mr. Townsend and Mr. Hutton, became 
proprietor and editor of the “Spectator” 
some twenty-seven years ago. Mr. Stra- 
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chey’s new book The River of Life (G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons, Ltd., 1924, reviewed in 
this number of THe Forum) is very 
nearly as autobiographical as his actual 
life of himself, The Adventure of Living 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, Ltd., 1922). It is, 
in fact, a spiritual log-book of a year’s 
voyage down the River of Life. In a letter 
to the editor of THe Forum the editor of 
the “Spectator”? writes: 

“T have your most charmingly printed 
and vigorously and attractively written 
pamphlet, “The Right to Ask Why”. I 
abound in admira- 
tion for and agree- 
ment with all you 
say. Nobody is any 
use who does not ask 
questions, and the 
people who are afraid 
of them, or rather 
of trying to find out 
the answers lest they 
should be something 
disagreeable, orsome- 
thing which would 
awaken pity and ter- 


ror, are miserable 
creatures. Only, of 
course, there must 


be reciprocity. I do 
not know how it may 
be with you, but 
some of our young 
people, though they 

ask very stern 
“Why’s”, get very 
angry and perturbed 
if we also address 
“Why” to them. 
However, that does not matter. I am 
very proud to think that you are putting 
my “Christianity of Christ” in THE 
Forum. I daresay when I see it in print 
I may be disappointed, but when I sent it 
off I felt very warm about it. How like an 
author! you will say, and I shall agree, for 
I, too, am an editor. Altogether, I think 
you have laid a splendid course for ‘THE 
Forum and | hope and believe she will 
have a prosperous voyage. Anyway, I 
es her all my good wishes for the New 

ear. 


Hew Maittanp Watts is an 
American by birth, by heredity, by 


conviction, and with passion. He believes 
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that America and American civilization 
have many things to give to the world 
and he has become fed up with the 


prevalent attitude on the part of so many 
Americans of destructive criticism and 
lack of appreciation of things essentially 
American. He is out to sing a pean to 
America, not however, in an uncritical 
mood, but pointing out to his fellow 
Americans those things in our country 
about which we should be justly proud. 
Among these is the American bath-tub, 
to be discussed in another essay. 


ILL a few years 

ago JAMES AToN 
was a humdrum 
Middle West store- 
keeper with a sup- 
pressed writer’s 
complex. Then he let 
his business go to the 
dogs and went to 
China in pursuit of 
Romance. Having 
consumated Ro- 
mance by a wedding 
in Shanghai, he and 
his wife stayed on 
and taught in a mis- 
sion high school in 
South China. Here, 
aside from the con- 
ventional spell of the 
Orient, Mr. Aton’s 
great discovery was 
the missionaries, 
whom he found to 
be not at all as they 
are usually depicted, 
pious and tearful spiritual inebriates, but, 
rather, quite as engagingly and lovably 
wicked as the rest of us, and on the 
whole a good advertisement for America 
in the Far East. Naturally, therefore, he 
has made missionaries the victims of some 
of his stories. 


Misu 


re Srorer is an English journalist 
and literary critic who for several 
years has been residing in Rome, Italy. 
In October 1921 he wrote “The Gro- 
tesques of Pirandello” for Tue Forum, 


an article in which the new school of 
I:xpressionism in Italy was discussed 
and first called to the attention of the 


American public. 
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ALTER S. HINCHMAN, the new Poetry 

Editor of THe Forum admits that 
he was born in the last century and he 
adds, “‘I have been teaching and writing 
longer than I care to admit.” He has 
written many books both in prose and in 
verse and has spent many years teaching 
and studying versification, but we suspect 
that his major interests in life lie in other 
directions, possibly in a certain garden 
now covered with snow, but which, when 
Spring comes, will find Mr. Hinchman 
turning a tender, fatherly eye upon it. Mr. 
Hinchman makes a series of tabloid con- 
fessions: “My hob- 
bies are walking and 
golf. I have walked 
“man and boy’ 
through most of New 
England, old Eng- 
land, and Wales. My 
passions are children 
and gardening. I have 
kept bees for twenty 
years.” Mr. Hinch- 
man concludes his 
confessions by ad- 
mitting that he is a 
Philadelphia Quaker 
on his father’s side, 
a Nantucket Quaker 
on his mother’s side, 
and that he has be- 
come a New England- 
er by addiction. 


MONG the poets 
who appear in 

the new Poetry Section of THe Forum, 
Joun Jay CuapMAN made a name for 
himself over a quarter of a century ago 
with his Emerson, And Other Essays and 
since then has been known for his vigorous 
prose and verse. HELENE MULLINS, 
whose “Galley Slave” is included in the 
section has had other sonnets published 
in THe Forum. Davin Morton, whom 
readers of verse will remember for his 
contribution to THe Forum last Septem- 
ber, is a southern poet who teaches at 
Amherst College. ‘““The Dante Alcove” 
expresses again the intimate affection for 
Dante which our readers have learned to 
associate with MARGARET MUNSTERBERG. 
Basette Deutscu, who makes her first 
appearance with her poem, “To a Lady 
Painted by Holbein,” has already made 





Davip Morton 


a name for herself with Banners, a book of 
poems, and in her translations from the 
Russian and German. In a letter to the 
editor she says: “I have recently returned 
from an extensive visit to Europe and 
have settled down to writing and the 
care of a very small son.” Epira THomp- 
son, another of whose ‘‘ Romany Riddles” 
appeared in the November Forum, has a 
faculty for making her lines dance with 
the lad and lass of her little poem. CHAr- 
LOTTE Misu, after completing a term with 
Frank Vincent Du Mond at the Art 
Students League of New York has 
returned to her home 
in Portland, Oregon, 
where she is gaining 
a national reputation 
by her accomplish- 
ments as a painter 
and sculptor. In a 
letter to the editor 
she says: “My pro- 
fession is that of an 
artist but I also love 
to write and I have 
published many sto- 
ries, articles, and 
poems. My poems 
have appeared in the 
‘Saturday Evening 
Post’, ‘Argosy’, 
*‘Munsey’ and now, I 
am proud to say, in 
Tue Forum. At the 
present time I am 
preparing a book of 
verse for  publica- 
tion.”’ Miss Mish is in her early twenties. 
Jutta Boynton GREEN writes to the 
editor: “I have written all my life, off 
and on, mostly off, verse, serious, humor- 
ous, and juvenile, miscellaneous prose and 
a few short stories with my own illustra- 
tions. I am afraid to tell it lest I be imag- 
ined a doddering old person of ninety, 
but I was in the ‘Century’s’ ‘Lighter 
Vein’ a good many times. The most fun 
I ever had with my pen was writing prize 
sestets for the ‘Atlantic’s’ famous Jack 
Rabbit sonnets in 1901, but my proudest 
achievement is a trio of prize children, two 
tall sons with a girl sandwiched between.”’ 


T is not often that one finds an artist 
sufficiently versatile to gain renown in 
two quite dissimilar creative fields. Such 


| 
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Many new writers are selling 
short stories, novels 
and photoplays 


HE surest indication of the value 

of the home-study courses in 
Short Story Writing and Photoplay 
(' ae j Writing offered by the Palmer Insti- 

tute of Authorship is shown in the 
/ record of success of its students. 

This record should be an inspira- 
tion and a guide to everyone who 
has the priceless urge to write. 

It shows that magazines, publish- 
ers and motion picture producers 
are eager to encourage the new 
writer and are quick to purchase 
manuscript which shows careful 
preparation and knowledge of the 
professional technique of writing. 


What Palmer students are 
doing 

Harry P. Crist acted as assistant director and 

collaborated in writing the story of “The Modern 


Musketeer,” the first production of the O. K. Produc- 
tion Company. 






Harold Shumate 


Author of ‘‘The 
White Sin.’’ Also 
author of the 
sereen versions of 
The Last Rose 
of Summer,’’ 
The Moonlight 
Sonata’’ and 
other photoplays. 
Mr Shumate 
was formerly a 
bond salesman. 


* * * 


In a photoplay contest promoted by the Universal 
Pictures Corporation, W. F. Hicks won first and 
second prizes. Upon production-of his winning 
stories, “The Living Proof” and “The Two Roads,” 
he is to receive a bonus in addition to the prizes. 
A story by Mr. Hicks also appeared in the Decem- 
ber issue of Weird Tales. 


* * - 


Mrs. Linne B. Pooley reports that after revising her 
story, “Mother’s Kitchen Cabinet,” in accordance 
with the instructions of the Short Story Division 
of the Palmer Institute of Authorship, she sold it 
on its first submission to The Farm Journal. 


* * * 


A three-act play by John M. Byers, entitled “Shadow 
Valley,” has been accepted for pro- 
duction by Carl Carleton, the New 
York producer. 

* * - 


“The Bitter Country,” a novel by 
Anita Pettibone, has just been pub- 
lished by Doubleday, Page & Co. 

* * * 


’ 





“The Open Gate,” a stage play 
which recently was given its premiere 
at the Morosco Theatre in Los 
Angeles, was created and written, 
in collaboration with another play- 
wright, by Tadema Bussiere, a 
former Palmer student. 


Winifred Kimball 


Winner of the 
$10,000 prize in 
the contest con- 
ducted by the 
Chicago Daily 
News. Her pic- 
ture was produced 
by Goldwyn. 


~ . * 


Harold Shumate, who wrote “The White Sin,” and 
the screen version of “The Moonlight Sonata,” has 


just completed the filming of “Silent 


Appeal.” Mr. Shumate wrote the 
story and personally directed the 
production, which promises to be 
very successful. 

* * « 


All of the men and women listed above 
are present or former students of the Palmer 
Institute of Authorship. Some had never 
written a line for publication before they 
enrolled. Their success is an indication of 
their natural writing ability and a tribute 
to the character of training they received. 





Ethel Middleton 


Author of ‘‘Judg- 
ment of the 
Storm,’ one of 
the * big 


successes of re- 


Well-known writers help you 


The success of. Palmer students is due simply 
and solely to the fact that-you study under a urs _ Also 
the personal direction of men and women Sond Sy Deedee 
who are themselves well-known authors and day, Page & Co. 
motion picture writers. ; 

The Palmer Institute will not only teach 
you the professional technique of writing, but through its con 
tact with editors and producers can be of very great help in 
enabling you to sell your stories. The Institute’s Story Sa'es 
Department has headquarters in Holiywood, with representa 
tives in New York and Chicago—the leading literary centers 

Fifty Free Scholarships and two $500 prizes are 
annually to deserving students 

Serving on the Advisory Council of the 
are the following distinguished men: Frederick Pa!mer, author 
and educator; Clayton Hamilton, well-known playwright and 
author-educator; Brian Hooker, formerly of the Faculty of 
Yale and Columbia Universities; Russell Doubleday, publisher; 
Frederic Taber Cooper, author-educator; C. Gardner Sullivan, 
screen writer and director: James R. Quirk, editor and pub- 
lisher of Photoplay Magazine, and Rob Wagner, author and 
motion picture director. 


WRITE FOR THIS BOOK AND 
FREE CREATIVE TEST 
The Palmer Institute is unique among educational institutions 
because it seeks for training only those with natural creative 
ability who can profit by its instruction. Therefore, no one is 
invited to enroll for its home-study 
courses until he or she has passed the 
Palmer Creative Test. 

This test is the most novel means 
ever devised for enabling you to ob- 
tain an accurate analysis of your writ- 
ing ability. The filling out of this 
Creative Test and our analysis and 
subsequent training have enabled scores 
of Palmer students to sell stories and 
photoplays. Our Board of Examiners 
grades your reply without cost or obli- 
gation. 

Just mail the coupon and we will 
send the Creative Test to you free 
together with our 96-page book, ‘‘The 
New Road to Authorship.” 

PaLMER INSTITUTE OF AUTHORSHIP 
Affiliated with Palmer Photoplay Corporation 
Dept. 77-Q, Palmer Bldg. Hollywood, Calif. 

Please send me, without cost or obligation, a copy of your 
Creative Test, your %6-page book, ‘‘The New Road to Authorship,’ 
and full details of the Palmer Scholarship Foundation, which awards 
50 Free Scholarships annually. I am most interested in— 

(J Short Story Writing 
0 English Expression 


awarded 


Palmer Institute 





~] Photoplay Writing 
0 Business Letter Writing 


Name 


Address 
All correspondence strictly confidential 
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is the case with RaLtpo Apams Cram, who 
is both a noted architect and an author. 
There are probably few men of our times 
better qualified to speak for the Middle 
Ages than Mr. Cram. In architecture he is 
a great master of the Gothic style, — not 
a mere copyist but one who has saturated 
his soul with the spirit of the Gothic and 
adapted its beauties to modern purposes. 
As an author, Mr. Cram has written ex- 
tensively about the Middle Ages. He has 
also done writing of an entirely different 
sort. His book of a few years ago, The 
Nemesis of Mediocrity, was a startling 
challenge to the present age. Inasmuch as 
the great Gothic cathedrals are one of the 
permanent contributions to civilization of 
the Middle Ages, the Editor, who happens 
to be a member of the Executive Com- 
mittee and Chairman of the Committee on 
Lists of the Committee for the Completion 
of the Cathedral of St John the Divine, 
thought it peculiarly appropriate that 
Mr. Cram’s article on medieval civiliza- 
tion should be illustrated with a drawing 
of the great Cathedral which, when com- 
pleted, will be one of the architectural 
glories, not only of America byt of the 
world, and for which the world will be in- 
debted to the genius of Ralph Adams 
Cram. The black and white drawing of the 
west front of the Cathedral as it will ap- 


pear when completed, was made by the 
American artist, Louris WoLcHonok, from 
architectural drawings. Mr. Wolchonok 
has just returned from a sojourn in Europe 
where he has been imbibing the Gothic 
spirit of the Middle Ages in making notable 
etchings of the cathedrals of Europe,includ- 
ing Rheims and Amiens. Mr. Wolchonok, 
who is not only an etcher but also a painter 
in water color and oils, returns to America 
more than ever convinced of the greatness 
of American art. He believes that this art, 
though unfortunately still unappreciated 
by the majority of Americans, is equal to 
the best that is being produced abroad. 


a eee STANLEY TROTTER, author 
of “Another Mad Tea Party,” is al- 
ready well known to Forum readers. THE 
Forum feels a not unwarranted pride in 
the appropriateness of the selection of 
Jesste Wiicox Situ to illustrate Mrs. 
Trotter’s essay. Miss Smith, who is one of 
the leading illustrators in America, is, like 
Mrs. Trotter, a member of the colony of 
artists and writers of Chestnut Hill, Phila- 
delphia. Miss Smith lives behind a high 
hedge around the hill from the Trotters. 
At the present time she is working on por- 
traits of children. Mrs. Trotter has just 
sailed for Italy where she will spend the 
balance of the winter working on a play. 
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OHN JAY CHAPMAN has achievements to 
his credit in many different fields of 
authorship. Beginning life as a lawyer, he 
early gave up the law for letters, and has 
not practised since 1898. He has written 
plays and biography and also some nota- 
ble verse. As a poet he is already known 
to Forum readers. In this number he 
writes upon a subject which for some time 
past has engrossed his interest and at- 
tention. In 1915, Mr. Chapman published 
his Notes on Religion. His most recent 
book of religious discussion is Letters and 
Religion (Atlantic Monthly Press, 1924). 
A New Yorker of old American stock, and 
a Harvard man, Mr. Chapman is a fitting 
champion to break lances with Mr. 
Michael Williams who threw down the 
gauntlet of Catholicism last month. 


N™ McCu.ttoucu Criark, Harvard 
1912, for eight years on the editorial 
staff of “System” and for three years its 
managing editor, a frequent contributor to 
other magazines, the author of Common 
Sense in Labor Management (Harpers), as- 
sures us that he is “only a writer”, that 
the “‘report of my election to the judiciary 
is somewhat exaggerated.” The cause of 
this modest protest was a letter in which 
we addressed him as “Judge” Clark, as 
one thoughtlessly will. Harry Otson, the 
judge whose opinions Mr. Clark quotes 
throughout his article, was born in Chi- 
cago fifty-seven years ago. He spent his 
early boyhood in Kansas with a thousand 
miles of unfenced prairie at the back door, 
and cattle all over the horizon. After 
graduating from the Union College of Law 
in Chicago, he practised privately for a 
few years and then became an assistant 
state’s attorney in Cook County. Here he 
was soon recognized as the star trial law- 
yer of the office. In 1906, he was elected 
chief justice of the Municipal Court of 
Chicago, then newly-created, and the 
first court of its kind anywhere. Judge 
Olson, who has been at the head of this 
court continuously for eighteen years (he 
was returned to office in 1924 for another 
six-year term), is chairman of the Ameri- 
can Judicature Society and president of 
Eugenics Research Association. He has 
been a pioneer in three matters of national 


significance: in introducing business man- 
agement in legal administration and pro- 
cedure, — as a result of his efforts more 
than ninety per cent of all criminal cases 
are now disposed of within twenty-four 
hours after arrest; in the establishment of 
the arbitration court, which handles busi- 
ness disputes speedily and effectively; and 
in the scientific study of criminals, which 
Mr. Clark discusses in his present article 
in THe Forum. 


N its announcement the Columbia 
School of Journalism says of WALTER 
B. Pirxin, Associate Professor of Jour- 
nalism, that he is a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan as weil as of Hartford 
Theological Seminary, that he has served 
“The New York Tribune” and “The New 
York Evening Post.” This announcement, 
which in all likelihood was edited by Mr. 
Pitkin himself, modestly fails to give even 
a suggestion of intervening years crowded 
with manifold activities. Mr. Pitkin has a 
passion for investigation, particularly in 
the realms of psychology, and he has 
written and lectured extensively upon the 
results of his investigations. Meanwhile he 
has found time and inclination to aid and 
encourage an endless procession of young 
writers. 


ictroR Oscar FREEBURG has also 
a Columbia University, where he 
organized the Department of Photo-Play 
Composition. Mr. Freeburg contributed 
one of the most interesting articles in the 
April 1924 Forum, “‘Insurance Against 
War”, a discussion of the unique peace 
plan of the governor of the island of 
Gotland in the Baltic. In the toast to Mr. 
Freeburg in that issue will be found a 
record of his many exploits in war and in 
peace. 

Since the “El Dorado” of Mr. Free- 
burg’s article is Peru, it is particularly 
appropriate that the illustrations which 
decorate those pages of THe Forum should 
have been contributed by Francisco 
GonzALEz GAMARRA, who is not only a 
Peruvian, and incidentally one of the lead- 
ing artists of South America, but also a 
native of the city of Cuzco, the oldest city 
on the American continent, ancient capi- 
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tol of the Inca Empire. Modern Cuzco in 
which Senor Gamarra was born thirty-five 
years ago, like modern Rome, is replete 
with the vestiges of its former grandeur. 
The walls of modern edifices once en- 
closed Inca temples and palaces. In this 
atmosphere, the artist developed his love 
for the art of the ancient Peruvians, 
which, with such remarkable fidelity and 
insight he has used as the motiv of his 
many oil paintings, water-colors, and 
etchings. Senor Gamarra first came to 
New York in 1913; since his first “show” 
at Columbia University he has exhibited 
many times both here and abroad. His 
work is of value and interest not only 
for its high artistic merit, but because it 
is one of the greatest sources extant of 
the art, archeology, and ethnology of the 
Incas. 


F Henry Fairrietp Ossporn much 
has already been said in former 
toasts to him, and editorially in other 
parts of THe Forum, and yet everything 
that has been said is inadequate to ex- 
press the true greatness and importance of 


one whose scientific achievements and at- 
titude toward life has served to deepen his 
faith in God and man. 


rs SHoreyY, professor of classical 
philology in the University of Chicago, 
is one of the leading classicists in America. 
In addition to several books he has pub- 
lished many articles on a diversity of sub- 
jects. Last spring he lectured in French at 
four Belgian universities and also at the 
Sorbonne, —a rare honor for an Ameri- 
can. ““In November 1924,” he writes us, 
“‘T gave the address at the twentieth an- 
niversary of the American Academy of 
which I am an unworthy member, put in, 
I suppose, that classical scholarship might 
not be left unrepresented.” Dr. Shorey is 
not without humor. It is fortunate for the 
dear old classics. We seem to remember 
endless mornings when the “little Latin 
and less Greek” that we ever absorbed 
was being imparted by gentlemen whose 
interest in their subject seemed to have 
some direct relation to their lifelessness. 
We envy and congratulate the students at 
Chicago. 





Leptis MAGNA 


Ruins of the imperial palace showing the arch bearing the inscription of the 
Emperor Lucius Septimius Severus 
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‘‘Amusing glimpses of the great and near great.”’ 
—AMY LOVEMAN, The Saturday Review 


THINGS 
SHOULDN'T TELL 


The New Book of Gossip by the Author of 
“UNCENSORED RECOLLECTIONS” 


Immediately upon publication this unknown author's first Book of Gossip made 
the international sensation of 1924. His second confidences are even more 
piquant and audacious. 

‘If you fancy a feast of tidbits of international gossip, seasoned with tabasco, 
he re is your dish.”” — W. Orton Tewson, New York Evening Post. 

“Has more ‘literary’ significance than its predecessor.”’ — San Francisco 
Chronicle. 

“Its pages are as liberally punctuated with dukes and princes and lords of 
state as with periods, commas and dashes. Swinburne, Bernhardt, Oscar Wilde, Lord Charles Beresford, 
Louis Napoleon and some of his seraglio, Prince Demidoff, Count Herbert Bismarck, Lord Suffolk, Leopold 
of Belgium, King William III of Holland, the Duke of Teck and many other high lights of the last half of 





Victoria’s reign appear as they did to their valets and their maids. 
of a misunderstood era through the best medium.” — Los Angeles Times. 


Thus we are introduced to the high life 


Illustrated with famous cartoons from the London 
Vanity Fair and rare contemporary prints. $4.50 


HAUNTED HOUSES 


By CHARLES G. HARPER, Author of ‘‘Queer Things About London,” etc. Tales of the 
Supernatural with Some Accounts of Hereditary Curses and Family Legends. A book to be 
read in the fitful blaze of coals or the eerie illumination of wood- logs when its mysterious ter- 
rors may be savored to the full. Large octavo. 79 Illustrations by the author. $4.5 


THE VANISHING TRIBES OF KENYA 


By MAJOR G. ST. J. ORDE BROWNE. Magic lanterns, conjuring tricks and fireworks 
won the confidence of these strange, fast-disappearing peoples. With no troops within a hun- 
dred miles and a handful of native police as the only effective force, Major Orde Browne col- 
lected curious and valuable information concerning their rapidly vanishing customs and his- 
toric lore. 27 Illustrations and 2 Maps. $5.00 


MYSTERIES OF THE LIBYAN DESERT 


By W. J. HARDING KING. Through the belad esh Shaytan or ‘Satan's Country”’ King’s 
caravan reached a waterless waste of nearly a million square miles, the least known area of its 
size in the world. A record of four journeys of exploration through the heart of this vast re- 
gion, where lost oases and enchanted cities lie in the desert sands. 49 Illustrations and 
Maps. $6.00 


LOUIS BECKE—Uniform Edition 


The Becke Revival is at full tilt. From the time ‘Pacific Tales’’ heralded the Uniform 
Edition of Louis Becke’s famous South Sea stories, each succeeding volume has deepened the 
spell of the man and his work. ‘‘A picture of the South Seas such as no one else has given."* — 
Chicago Post. The new issues, ‘Yorke the Adventurer,” and “‘The Adventures of a Super- 
cargo” are full of the savage drama of island life in the remote Pacific. Each $2.00 


J. M. BARRIE: A Study in Fairies and Mortals 


By PATRICK BRAYBROOKE, Author of ‘Gilbert Keith Chesterton,’ ‘‘Some Thoughts 
on Hilaire Belloc.” This sympathetic interpretation by a professed lover of Barrie is par- 
ticularly timely in view of the revival of ‘‘Peter Pan’’ on stage and screen. It deals with the 
plays in detail and discusses the Barrie humor and philosophy. $2.50 


ON THE TRAIL OF THE BUSHONGO 


By E. TORDAY. A “thrillfull’’ account of adventures among curious African tribes, the 
speed of whose terrible national arm, the shongo, gives them the nickname, ‘‘Bakuba, the 
people of the lightning’’; yet who, after the hunt, listen to Bangongo and Luba animal stories 
uncannily reminiscent of our ““Br'er Rabbit."’ 27 Illustrations and a map. $5.00 


MEXICO IN REVOLUTION 


By CHARLOTTE CAMERON... Huge sombreros and old Spanish churches, Aztec ruins 
and gushing oilwells, murder, theft and pillage on evcry road and highway — are these fair 
pictures of Mexico? Mrs. Cameron's book tells the true story of her personal experiences 
and observations during an actual stay in Mexico City. With numerous illustrations. $5.00 


THE SIGN OF EVIL—One Detective Story in a Hundred 


By ANTHONY WYNNE. A malignant token linked with inconceivable evil puts a sinister 
touch to the crime of this extraordinary tale. The story is tense with dread and mystery 
the reader almost fears to solve. $2.00 


AT ALL BOOKSTORES 


J. B. 


London PHILADELPHIA 


LIPPINCOTT’S 
SOCIOLOGICAL 
SERIES 


Books that apply scien- 
tific methods to social 
thought 


Edited by Edward Cary Hayes 


University of Illinois 


CRIMINOLOGY. By Edwin H. 
Sutherland. An_ analysis of 
criminality in the light of recent 
developments in the science of 
human behavior. $3.50 


RACES, NATIONS AND CLASSES. 
By Herbert A. Miller. The psy- 
chology of domination and freee 00 


THE SOCIOLOGY OF REVOLU- 
TION. By Pitirim A. Sorokin. 
A sociological analysis of Revolu- 
tion, in the light of the Russian 
Revolution especially. $3.00 


POLITICAL ACTION. By Seba 
Eldridge. A_ naturalistic inter- 
pretation of the Labor Movement 
in relation to the state. $2.00 


POPULATION PROBLEMS. By 
Edward B. Reuter. An _ en- 
lightening book on the facts of 
population here and abroad. $2.00 


SOCIAL WORK IN THE LIGHT 
OF HISTORY. By Stuart A. 
Queen. The first study of social 
work in historical one ‘ 

2.00 


LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


Montreal 
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EpWARD HENDRIE SHAFFER 
The Author of “Southern Gates to the Sea”’, 


LIZABETH RosBins PENNELL is the wife 
E of Joseph Pennell, best-known of 
American etchers. Many years ago she 
sailed for England with her husband, in- 
tending to stay there a year or so while 
he completed certain commissions. They 
stayed on in London for thirty-five years. 
It was during this long period that Mrs. 
Pennell wrote her French Cathedrals, Life 
of Godfrey Leland, and in collaboration 
with her husband, Life of Whistler. Only 
on two occasions, and only for a few 
months at a time, did she visit America, 
so that upon her return to live in this 
country it was natural that she should 
realize more vividly those changes which 
have taken place in the United States 
during the past three decades than those 
of us who have been imperceptibly ab- 
sorbing the shock. “With the best will,” 
she writes us, “‘I cannot see that these 
changes are for the better. The loss of the 
old character in our cities and country, the 
filth of our streets, the substitution of cold 
storage for decent food, the prohibition of 
good wine, so pleasing a stimulant and 
excellent a tonic, all seem to me serious 
evils; but the most serious of all is the 
present prevalence of bad manners.” 

Cuar.tes Locke, a former pupil of 
Mr. Pennell, who has developed a distinct 
style of his own, contributes the illustra- 
tive footnotes to Mrs. Pennell’s essay. 


HE FORUM takes great pleasure in 


introducing a new writer to American 


with his daughter 
readers. ““Old Mossy Face” is the first 
story which AntHony RicHARDsoNn has 
had published in the United States. 
Though now only twenty-four, Mr. Rich- 
ardson served in the British Army during 
the last year of the World War. Since the 
armistice he has published a fantasy Word 
of Earth and a first novel Ransom; these 
and the short stories which have appeared 
in several English magazines mark him as 
a writer of delicacy and charm. 


” pe Dixon THayerR is one of our 
youngest veterans, and a popular 
contributor. From Bermuda Miss Thayer 
writes us that she is “trying to bring to 
a close a novel, which like a snow-ball 
keeps going on and on and so I brought 
it to a warm climate hoping it would 
dissolve.” 


RUNO RosELLI is a professor of Ro- 
B mance languages at Vassar College, 
and of Italian ancestry as his name re- 
veals. He has recently returned from an 
extensive visit to and study of the ruins of 
Leptis Magna in northern Africa. 


DWARD TERRY HENDRIE SHAFFER Was 

born in South Carolina, but of north- 
ern parentage. This combination of forma- 
tive influences, — northern home, south- 
ern teachers and environment, to which 
was added the classical culture of the 
venerable College of Charleston, — has 
given him a detached, unprejudiced, and 
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New Novelist Discovered 
in a Department Store 


The story of Anita Pettibone’s dramatic rise from obscurity to national 
prominence as author of sensational novel, “The Bitter Country” 


HEN Anita Pettibone 
was driven out of the 


\ 


great north woods by pneu- 


monia, she little dreamed 
that within a few years she 
would so develop her writ- 
ing ability as to be able to 
make that little settlement in 
the wilderness as real to the 
outside world as to herself. 
Although she always had 
wanted to write and had 
made many attempts, yet 
without expert advice and 
guidance she had failed to 
progress. And when she 
was convalescirg in Seattle, 
she had to put further at- 
tempts at writing aside in 
favor of making a living. 
The only work open to her 
at first was that of wrapping 
packages in a department 
store, so she took it. But, of 
course, ability counts for 
something; and a few years later found her at her 
vocation of teaching when she became Director of 
Education in a Spokane department store. 


Finds inspiring help at last 


The very moment when the struggle for mere 
existence became less strenuous, Miss Pettibone 
turned again to the typewriter. And it was now 
that she experienced a stroke of fortune which was 
to exert a profound effect on her career. For in 
reading a magazine she came across an announce- 
ment of the Palmer Institute of Authorship, which 
offered to test her creative ability free and to tell 
her whether she could hope reasonably to succeed 
as a writer if properly trained. 

She answered that Creative Test, and when the 
expert examiners of the Institute replied favorably, 
she enrolled for a home-study course. 


From the beginning of her training, Miss Petti- 
bone’s instructors recognized her creative ability. 
They supplemented her own natural gifts with what 
she lacked—sympathetic guidance and encourage- 
ment. For this gifted young woman the years of 
discouragement which almost had crushed her great 
ambition were definitely put behind her. She had 
found a “guide, philosopher and friend,” and under 
this stimulus her work took on new promise. 


A new novelist discovered 


Then came the time in June of last year when Miss 
Pettibone sent her instructors a novel of “The 
Bitter Country.” 





ANITA PETTIBONE 
Author of “The Bitter Country” 


So vital seemed the novel 
that, although = several 
changes were deemed neces- 
sary before it could be sub- 
mitted to a publisher, Miss 
Pettibone’s instructors 
worked with her in the full 
assurance of success. Their 
faith was justified. Through 
the Institute’s Sales Depart- 
ment, the novel in its final 
form was sold to Doubleday, 
Page & Co., who published 
it in January. 

This simple story is not an 
isolated instance, but can be 
duplicated in the case of 
many other present - day 
writers who are finding in 
the Palmer Institute of 
Authorship the same uplift- 
ing sympathy, professional 
training and practical ad- 
vice that put Miss Pettibone 
on the road to success. 


Starting point—the Creative Test 


The Institute does not claim to have made Miss 
Pettibone a novelist. On the contrary, it recognizes 
that it merely helped her to find herself. 


Send for the Palmer Creative Test—the same 
document which meant the dawn of success for 
Miss Pettibone. It will help you 
to find out whether your aspira- 
tions to write are warranted; 
whether you, too, may hope ‘to 
succeed. It is free. Your re- 
plies will be analyzed by our 
Board of Examiners without cost 
or obligation of any sort. Just 
mail the coupon and we'll send 
this Creative Test to you—along 
with a copy of our book, “The 
New Road to Authorship.” 





PALMER INSTITUTE OF AUTHORSHIP 
Affiliated with Palmer Photoplay Corporation 
Dept. 77-R, Palmer Bldg. Hollywood, Calif. 


Please send me, without cost or obligation, a copy of your 
Creative Test and your interesting book, ‘“‘The New Road to 
Authorship.” I am most interested in 


D Short Story Writing © Photoplay Writing 
() English Expression 
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yet sympathetic insight into the problems 
of the new South which is arising out of 
the débris of the Civil War and Recon- 
struction Period. It has been said of Mr. 
Shaffer that “he has succeeded in the dif- 
ficult task of combining business and 
culture.” For twenty years engaged in 
farming and commercial life he is to-day 
one of the most representative essayists in 
South Carolina. 


RVING Brown is professor of Romance 
languages at the University of Cin- 
cinnati. He recently returned to America 
from a two-yeais’ sojourn in Spain. Our 
Brown’s colorful 


veaders will recall Mr. 
essay “Gipsy 
Folk” in the 
August 1924 
number of 
Tue Forum. 


EORGE 
W. Hin- 
MAN JR. is a 
former United 
States Army 
officer, who 
retired three 
years ago to 
devote him- 
self to writing. 
Mr. Hinman 
has kept his 
interest in 
military mat- 
ters and lives 
in Washing- 
ton, D. C., where he is in close touch 
with officialdom. 


| geen BuLt is a distinguished Norwe- 
gian artist and writer who now lives in 
America. He graduated from the Kristiania 
University in 1911, and since then has 
been editor of a Norwegian weekly mag- 
azine and President of the Norwegian 
Black and White Artists Association. 
Mr. Bull is not a newcomer to THE 
Forum; in fact he is a standing dish! 
It was he who made the black and white 
drawings which appear every month at 
the beginning and end of Our Rostrum, 
and Opinions About Books. 


HREE poets are represented in this 
month’s Poetry Section. WINIFRED 





GarrETA HELEN BusEy 


M. Letts is the well-known Irish novelist, 
essayist, and poet, whose Spires of Oxford 
was “heard ’round the world” during the 
Great War. Garreta H. Busey, whose 
passion for horses can be gathered from 
the photograph reproduced on this page, 
writes that biographic “details are hard 
to choose when one’s activities have been 
as varied as mine. My real home is in 
Illinois, but after periods of study at 
Wellesley College, of Red Cross work in 
France and Switzerland, of adventuring 
in the Balkans, and of graduate study at 
the University of Illinois, I am sojourn- 
ing in New York in order to work out 
some literary projects which have long 
been simmer- 
, ing.” Mary 
B. WuITESIDE 
will be re- 
membered for 
her poem 
“Self” in the 
January num- 
ber. Louts 
GINSBERG, 
whose poem 
“Night Rain” 
appears else- 
where in 
this number, 
writes us that 
he is twenty- 
nine and 
‘despite mar- 
Tlage, a son, 
exposure to 
Rutgers Col- 
lege and Columbia University, I find my 
poetic impetus still quickened by rain, 
spring, books, and pretty girls.” 


OUNDINGS, the novel by Artruur 

Hamitton Grpss, which has been 
appearing serially in THe Forum, comes 
to a close in this number. Now that his 
story is available in book form, we can do 
no more than express a fervent wish that 
Mr. Gibbs’s English girl may charm as 
many readers as her predecessor in THE 
Forum, The Little French Girl, by Anne 
Douglas Sedgwick, which according to 
recent reports had passed the two hun- 
dred thousand mark of copies sold. 


ARTHA GRUENING, the noted educa- 
tor, whose “ Youth’s Own School” 


ellie a 
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cA Summer Serial ‘Begins in May! 


Readers of Tue Forum have learned to expect a serial of wit and charm, 
rich in situations, brilliant in character development, challenging in 
thought. In publishing Anne Douglas Sedgwick’s The Little French 
Girl, — for the past six months the best-selling novel in America, — 
and Arthur Hamilton Gibbs’s Soundings, Tue Forum set itself a high 
literary standard. It is to a comparatively new writer that the editors 
have turned for a worthy successor to these favorites, — a talented 
young Canadian who, in the judgment of the editors, will soon be well 
in the lead of fiction writers. It gives us pleasure, therefore, to an- 
nounce the appearance, in May, of the first instalment of 


HarE AND TORTOISE 
By Pierre Coalfleet 


Tue Forum has reiterated its faith in youth — responsible youth — 
and here is a story which presents highly civilized young men and 
women creating their lives out of modern ideals against a superb but 
undisciplined background. In the foothills of the Rockies, flanked by 
mountains, forests, canyons, and prairie land, Keble Eveley, a young 
English rancher, is “‘putting the finishing touches on a monument God 
left in the rough’’. To this enterprise he brings fresh enthusiasm and 
old-world traditions. His lot is thrown in with a girl who is a vivid 
product of the new world, — impulsive, daring, intensely loyal to 
standards of her own invention. The very forces which attract them 
cause them to clash, and their struggle for self-realization proceeds side 
by side with their struggle to reach a common level of understanding. 
Reason, passionately wielded, is the weapon of both; yet not the 
weapon which decides their fate. 


Hare and Tortoise presents a new point of view in a style which is subtle 
and arresting. It has the sweeping movement characteristic of western 
fiction, yet it is unlike any western story ever written. Its action is not 
cinematographic but has its origin in the mind and heart of four charac- 
ters who must be taken as representative of the generation which is 
now in the saddle. 


CwOacrD 


In six instalments + + + beginning next month 
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The Huallaga: one of the most important tributaries of the 
& d ° 
Maranon, the upper or Peruvian Amazon 





A view of the Mayo River, an important tributary of the Another view of the Mayo River taken from the heights 
Huallaga, taken from Moyobamba near Movobamba 





Bales of cotton being loaded on a“ balsa”’, a native raft, A view of the Mayo River winding through the foothills 
for shipment down the Huallaga of the Andes 
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appeared in the March Forus, is not the 
mother of a son whois a pupil at Odenwald 
as was stated in the editorial introduction 
to Miss Gruening’s essay. Throughout 
that charming and penetrating account 
of the new school movement, Miss Gruen- 
ing refers to ““Robert and his mother”’, 
and we in our editorial abstraction identi- 
fied a fiction with a fact. We apologize 
humbly, and in extenuation bring forward 
two “alibis”: first, Lucy Stone et al.; 
second, Miss Gruening’s proficiency in 
the art which conceals art. 


AMALIEL BrapFrorp, whose “Pepys 
* and His Wife” appeared in the April 
1924 Forum, delights in delving amid 
the fantastic intricacies of subconscious 
motives and drawing from the tangled 
skein of personality a pattern of revealing 
truth. In the fragmentary dialogues in 
this issue, as in his Damaged Souls and 
Bare Souls, he gives evidence of the gift 
which places him high among contem- 
porary biographic writers. Mr. Bradford 


seems to think that some of the characters 
whom he has so ably dissected may object 
to such treatment and as evidence that 
he is haunted by their ghosts he sends us 
the following poem: 


THe Hauntep BioGRAPHER 


Dainty souls that I’m dissecting 
Haunt my pillow in the dawn, 
Rather vigorously objecting 
To the likenesses I’ve drawn. 


That delicious Sarah Butler 
Joins with Theodosia Burr, 
Thinks my efforts should be subtler 
In delineating her. 


“I, for one, protest,” says Sarah, 
“When I see myself confined 
To the arid, hot Sahara 
Of your desolating mind.” 


In that desert wide and torrid 
Such enchanting spectres flit, 

Making it a thought less horrid, 
Even when condemning it. 








The New Religions of America 


N the February Forum appeared the 

first article in the series on the new 
religions of America by M. Jules Bois, 
the distinguished French psychologist, 
President of the French Society for 
Psychical Research. Readers of Tue 
Forum will recall the penetrating and 
sympathetic study which M. Bois made 
of the Holy Rollers. He has now performed 
a similar service in dealing with the 
Theosophists. In this article, ““THe Wor- 
sHip OF Human Gops”, which will 
appear in the May Forum, M. Bois 
does more than describe and expound the 
principles of this cult of the East and 
West, which combines in its theology so 
many diverse elements of religion, philos- 
ophy, and science; he also contributes 
brilliant word-paintings of Mme. Blavat- 
sky and Annie Besant, high priestesses 
whose exotic personalities dominated and 
directed the rise and spread of Theosophy. 
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ARE AND TORTOISE, the new 
Forum serial, successor to The Lit- 
tle French Girl and Soundings, which will 
be published in six instalments beginning 
with this numberis by PrERRE COALFLEET, 
the talented young Canadian, authorof Solo 
(G. P. Putnam) which was reviewed in the 
December Forum. Mr. Coalfleet writes to 
the editor: 

“One day, four or five years ago, my 
landlady came panting upstairs to ask for 
the rent and stared malevolently at a 
sheaf of bescribbled foolscap on my knees. 
‘Why waste your time writing?’ she de- 
manded, ‘now that there are so many 
crippled soldiers that carn’t do nothink 
else!’ I couldn’t answer, and can’t now, 
yet I’m still at it, despite a morose con- 
viction that there are far too many novels 
in the world. Indeed there are far too 
many of everything; it’s an age of pletho- 
ras, and I thoroughly dislike it. Novels 
nowadays must be like publishers’ an- 
nouncements; paintings must be like post- 
ers; plays like parades; music like sounds in 
a hotel kitchen. Even sculpture is trying 
to ‘express motion’! All because Art is sup- 
posed to reflect Life, and Life is in such a 
hurry that Art is a perfect blur. No doubt 
it’s all leading to some grand efflorescence 
that will make the twenty-first century an 
incredibly entertaining epoch; but it’s 
hard on us of the present, especially if 
we’re weak enough to take ourselves seri- 
ously. These, you will say, are hypotheses, 
and your readers thirst for ‘facts’. But 
hypotheses are at least definite, and facts 
are vague. For example, my passport says 
that I have dark hair and am a British 
subject, — whereas my hair is waning and 
I’m a citizen of the world! Having lived in 
a dozen countries, I can’t feel patriotic 
toward anything smaller than the solar 
system. The only thing that reconciles me 
to the pettiness of being a human is that 
we are, thanks to science, getting occa- 
sional hints of the stupendous pattern into 
which we are woven. One likes to imagine 
that the inhabitants of Mars have made 
some progress and one earnestly hopes 
that, a few million years hence, our de- 
scendants may know something, thanks to 
the painful, plodding, blind, and blunder- 
ing burrowings of us prehistoric little 
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nobodies. Meanwhile, what possible dif- 
ference can it make to anybody to know 
that I get up in the morning and go to the 
dentist, or to Madagascar; that I spend a 
few pennies and earn a few; that I know 
the answer to an idiotic question that 
somebody will ask me at dinner, or I don’t; 
that I’ve had the usual number of parents 
and the usual footling sort of education; 
that I hate people and cities and prohibi- 
tion and radio and apartment houses and 
newspapers and theatres and subways 
and felt hats and telephones and sports 
and Sunday afternoons? If I were cre- 
ating a new world I would make it a 
nice little archipelago and fill it with 
dogs and cats and horses and pianos 
and babies who would be chloroformed 
at the age of five. The other inhabit- 
ants would be widows and bachelors of 
a retiring disposition. The language and 
the cooks would be French; the only 
industry would be the pursuit of knowl- 
edge; the only temple, an astronomical 
observatory. There would be slaves, and 
any attempt at democracy would be 
nipped in the bud. My world would 
be safe for autocracy, and the wisest 
man would be king.” 


summer at Williamstown, the 
quiet of a New England summer and 
the dignified deliberations of the members 
at the Institute of Politics were suddenly 
shattered by an exploding bomb. This 
projectile was said by some to contain the 
poisonous gases of renascent militarism, 
by others the stimulating elixir of pro- 
found truths. Forum readers will have 
an opportunity to pass judgment on 
this matter, for the bomber, Rear Ap- 
miraL Winuam Lepyarp Ropcers, of 
the United States Navy, contributes an 
article to this number charged with simi- 
lar observations. Admiral Rodgers saw 
active service with the Atlantic Fleet dur- 
ing the World War; in 1918-1919 he was 
Commander-in-Chief of the Asiatic Fleet. 
At the Washington Conference on Limita- 
tion of Armament, he was a prominent 
member of the Advisory Council which 
furnished the statesmen and diplomats 
with the technical information essential 
to their deliberations. In 1923 he was 
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technical advisor to the Commission of 
Jurists in Laws of War at The Hague. 


aoe TaskKER Howarp B.Iss, who 
takes issue with Admiral Rodgers 
regarding the foreign and military policy 
of the United States, has had a long and 
distinguished career in the United States 
Army. He has served in two wars and on 
the Mexican border. But his services to 
his country have not been confined to 
purely military mat- 
ters. He has held im- 
portant diplomatic 
and administrative 
posts in Cuba, the 
Philippines, and else- 
where. During the 
World War he was 
Chief-of-Staff of the 
American Army and 
a member of the In- 
terallied Supreme 
War Council. After 
the war he helped to 
negotiate the Peace 
of Versailles as one of 
the American Com- 
missioners Plenipo- 
tentiary. 


NE of the edi- 
tors and M. 
Jutes Bots, the bril- 
liant French psychol- 
ogist who is writing 
the series on the new 
religions of America, 
were dining together 
recently. The conversation had turned on 
the extraordinary powers of suggestion. 
Jules Bois related the incident of a man in 
France who imagined himself possessed 
by the Devil. Leading hypnotists had tried 
to cure the man of his obsession without 
success. They couldn’t hypnotize him. 
The man, maintaining that he was the 
Devil, and therefore more powerful than 
any mere man, overcame all their efforts. 
The case attracted wide attention and 
Jules Bois was called in. What follows he 
related with simplicity and modesty, yet 
it quite trenchantly speaks for itself. 
‘Since this man believed himself to be 
the Devil I made use of that fact instead of 
attempting to oppose it. ‘So you think you 
are the Devil?’ I said, laughing. ‘Well you 
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will have to prove it. The Devil is omnipo- 
tent like God, his enemy. But what can 
you do? You cannot even put yourself to 
sleep!’ Thus challenged to show his devil 
ish powers the man rose to the bait, and 
in a few minutes was sound asleep, and 
amenable at last to the suggestions of 
the hypnotists.” 


 iiponne CIOLKOwsSKA, in spite of her 
name, which was acquired by mar- 
riage to a Pole, is an 
Englishwoman. She 
writes to the Editor: 
“The main ingredi- 
ent for the hors 
d oeuvre you propose 
might be that I was 
absolutely the first 
person to write about 
Marcel Proust in 
England and Amer- 
ica. This was ten 
years ago in a little 
series of studies on 
modern French liter- 
ature for ‘The Ego- 
ist’, which brought 
out James Joyce. 
At that time 
Proust was hardly 
known in France and 
quite unknown 
abroad.” With re- 
gard to her essay in 
the present number 
of THe Forum, 
“What isa Picture?” 
she writes, “I hope 
readers of this essay will bear in mind that 
pictures are considered therein only in 
their concrete aspect. Their abstract form 
as concepts and their original or funda- 
mental relation to symbolism, if such a 
relation there be, were questions beyond 
the scope of the subject as it presented 
itself to me. Also, whether the pictorial 
faculty is the basis of the linguistic, — a 
more deeply-rooted mode of speech, 
mentally its antecedent, and whether it is 
prevalent in varying degrees in all minds 
working in conjunction with the organs of 
of sight and memory, the readers must be 
left to decide. Not to be forgotten is that, 
as an activity, the pictorial gift, — and 
consequently the appreciation of pictures, 
-has without a doubt suffered partial 
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“Champion of Champions” 


Goln £. 
Sullivan: 


An Intimate Narrative 


By R. F. Dibble 
John L. Sullivan: 


-licked all comers from 

1882 to 1892 

— conquered John Barley- 
corn 

—lectured for the 
Saloon League 

—was the friend of King 
L-dwardV 11 and Roose- 
velt 

—and is called ‘the most 
popular pugilist who 
ever lived,” by James 
J. Corbett, the only 
man who knocked him 
out. 


Gon £. 
Sullivan: 


An Intimate Narrative 
By R. F. Dibble 


reveals the whole rowdy 
and glorious career of the 
most picturesquely stren- 
uous of all Americans. 
The real John L. lives 
again in the pages of this 
biography —a figure, like 
Falstaff, not tobe criticized 
but to be enjoyed. With 
illustrations. $3.00 


LITTLE, BROWN 
& COMPANY 
Publishers 
34 Beacon St., Boston 


Anti- 





Spring Books From 
Beacon Hill 


You read some books, of course, because they excite 


the interest of the cultured world and are discussed at 
dinner-tables and in drawing rooms. 
new books that appear sure to create a stir, to become 
the subjects of polite conversation or heated argument. 


Here are a feu 


Soundings By A. Hamilton Gibbs 


John Farrar, Editor of The Bookman, says: “| like ‘Sound 
ings’ better than any other novel | have read this Spring 
. . . |cannot imagine anyone's picking it up and lay ing 
it down unfinished.’ 


“Che Loring Mystery By Jeffery Farnol 


A “cloak-and-sword” romance with a 
mystery and a private detective, Jasper Shrig, who is as 
delightful a character as the famous ‘‘Ancient” of ‘The 
Broad Highway. $2.0 


An Affair of Honour 


By Stephen McKenna 
A story in the witty light-comedy vein that first carried 
McKenna _ into popularity, with an ingenious plot, a 
charming love romance and sparkling dialogue. $2.5 


Drag By William Dudley Pelley 


The Saturday Review of Literature says: ‘‘Not since Samucl 
Butler wrote ‘The Way of All Flesh’ has so fierce an indict- 
ment of marriage appeared in the English language. 
‘Drag’ is a fine piece of literature.” $2.00 


“Go Babylon By Larry Barretto 
The New York Times says: ‘‘This novel comes fairly close 
to that achievement which countless writers have striven 
for, a genuine picture of the whole of New York.” — $2.00 


baffling murder 


Gt is a Strange House By Dana Burnet 


The revolt of an individualist against standardized socicty , 
religion and social laws, told in one of the most extraor- 
dinary plays ever written by an American. $2.00 


“When Life Loses its Lest 


By Abraham Myerson, M.D. 
Dr. Myerson, an expert neurologist, explains for the layman 
the causes of boredom, that strange weariness that takes 
the zest out of life, and the cure for it. $1.75 


When writing to advertisers kindly mention THe Forum 
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Francis GRAHAM CROOKSHANK 


sterilization for want of exercise since the 
invention of typography which made 
superfluous much of its prior purpose as 
an easier and more widely, if not more in- 
tensely, effectual method for recording 
events and communicating ideas. It is 
certain that the great turning-point 
towards decadence in the pictorial arts 
coincides with the discovery and diffusion 
of printing and, as in Europe the actual 
need for the graphic arts became less ap- 
parent, so, curiously enough, they de- 
clined in idealism of inspiration and qual- 
ity of interpretation proportionately; the 
almost purely decorative purpose they 
were now called upon to fulfil not involv- 
ing an increase in decorative or expressive 
value.” 


o is not without some show of reason 
to say to one who champions his 
Church, that he is merely giving expres- 
sion to innate prejudices, for religion is so 
much a matter of the emotions, and most 
of us receive our religious training in early 
childhood. Such a charge, however, fails 
utterly when directed against Dr. FReEp- 
ERICK JOSEPH KINSMAN, who in this num- 
ber defends Roman Catholicism as a reli- 
gion of Authority from Mr. Chapman’s 
charges of un-Americanism. Dr. Kinsman, 
a native American of old stock, was 
brought up a Protestant, and became a 
convert to Catholicism only recently, 
after he had been a Protestant clergyman 


for many years and had attained the high 
office of Episcopal Bishop of Delaware. 


RANCIS Bipp.eE is already known to 

Forum readers as a writer of verse; he 
now appears as the narrator of a story 
redolent with the atmosphere of his native 
Philadelphia, where he is well-known as a 
distinguished lawyer. 


eae STANLEY TROTTER, who re- 
cently returned from a sojourn in 
Italy, gives further evidence of her ver- 
satility. Readers will recall that, on her 
first appearance in THE Forum last Sep- 
tember, she discussed the psychic signifi- 
cance of coincidences; in March she con- 
tributed the critical frolic about Alice, 
Barrie, Bennett, and Shaw,— and now 
this month it is a poem. 


URING his many years’ practise in 

the hospitals and asylums of London, 
Dr. Francis GRAHAM CROOKSHANK saw 
many cases of Mongolism, a peculiar form 
of congenital idiocy for which medical 
science has so far failed to offer a satis- 
factory explanation. It was his exhaustive 
study of Mongolism which led him gradu- 
ally to the formulation of the startling 
hypothesis which he discusses in his 
paper “The Threefold Origin of Man” 
Dr. Crookshank writes to the Editor: 
“My chief interest, apart from purely 
professional work, lies in broadening the 
basis of medicine as a science by bringing 
it into relation with zodlogy, ethnology, 
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PROFESSOR WILLIAM LYON PHELPS in Scribner's Magazine: 
“Few recent books of reminiscences are more entertaining than 
‘THINGS I SHOULDN'T TELL’ and ‘Uncensored Recollections’.”’ 


Things I Shouldn’t Tell 


The New Book of Gossip by the Author of 
**UNCENSORED RECOLLECTIONS”’ 


“If you fancy a feast of tidbits of international gossip, seasoned with 
tabasco, here is your dish.”” — W. Orton Tewson, New York Evening Post. 

“Has more ‘literary’ significance than its predecessor.”” — San Francisco 
Chronicle. 


“If anything, more gossipy and interesting than the former volume."’ — 
Kansas City Star. 


Illustrated with famous cartoons from the London Vanity Fair 
and rare contemporary prints. $4.50 


CHOICE 


By CHARLES GUERNON, Author of “Eyes of Youth,” A recent phe- 
nomenal stage success of New York and London and soon 
to appear in France, Italy and Germany 


As a playwright Mr. Guernon’s success seems assured, as a novelist of 
distinction, we believe that Guernon will be the discovery of the Spring 
book season. CHOICE is a careful contrast of extraordinary characters 
and the effects that life reflects upon them. In the first ardor of her young 
love, life offers Helen Longland a choice. Head high she makes it without 
flinching and from its disillusionments and triumphs achieves happiness for 
herself and Peter Penhallow. To women and to men as well for whom life 
grows out of choices they cannot evade, Helen is irresistibly human. Her 
story will make a sensation. $2.00 


THE WONDER BOOK OF. PLANT LIFE 


By JEAN HENRI FABRE. Stamped with the genuine Fabre fascination which made the 
insect studies of this great French naturalist one of the most attractive books of our generation 
186 Illustrations and 16 full-page plates. Octavo. $5.00 


THE HEAVENS 


By JEAN HENRI FABRE. This book teaches astronomy in a manner characteristic of the 
great naturalist. No other scientist could so delightfully render the movements of stars and 
planets intelligible to the untrained mind. 93 Illustrations and diagrams. Octavo. $5.00 


HAUNTED HOUSES 


By CHARLES G. HARPER, Author of “Queer Things About London,” etc. Tales of the 
Supernatural with Some Accounts of Hereditary Curses and Family Legends. A book to be 
read in the fitful blaze of coals or the eerie illumination of wood-l!ogs when its mysterious terrors 
may be savored to the full. Large octavo. 79 Illustrations by the author. $4.50 


THE VANISHING TRIBES OF KENYA 


By MAJOR G. ST. JOHN ORDE BROWNE. Magic lanterns, conjuring tricks and fire- 
works won the confidence of these strange, fast-disappearing peoples. With no troops within 
a hundred miles and a handful of native police as the only effective force, Major Orde Browne 
collected curious and valuable information concerning their rapidly vanishing customs and 
historic lore. 27 Illustrations and 2 Maps. $5.00 


MYSTERIES OF THE LIBYAN DESERT 


By W. J. HARDING KING. Through the belad esh Shaytan or ‘‘Satan's Country”’ King's 
caravan reached a waterless waste of nearly a million square miles, the least known area of its 
size in the world. A record of four journeys of exploration through the heart of this vast 
region, where lost oases and enchanted cities lie in the desert sands. 49 en oe 
aps. . 


ON THE TRAIL OF THE BUSHONGO 


By E. TORDAY. The “‘Bakuba, the people of the lightning,” hurl the shongo, their terrible 
national arm, with the speed that has given them their nickname; yet after the hunt they listen 
to Bangongo and Luba animal stories uncannily reminiscent of our Br’er Rabbit. An account 
of the most remarkable people of black Africa. 27 Illustrations and a Map. $5.00 


MEXICO IN REVOLUTION 


By CHARLOTTE CAMERON. Huge sombreros and old Spanish churches, Aztec ruins and 
gushing oilwells, murder, theft and pillage on every road and highway — are these fair pictures 
of Mexico today? Mrs. Cameron's book tells the true story of her personal experiences and 
observations during an actual stay in Mexico City. 24 Illustrations. $5.00 





“‘When the wind is in the palm 
trees’’ — then is the time to read 


Louis Becke’s 
Famous South Sea 
Stories 


The Becke Revival is at full 
tilt. From the time ‘Pacific 
Tales" heralded the Uniform 
Edition of Louis Becke, each 
succeeding volume has deepened 
the spell of the man and his 
works. ‘A picture of the South 
seas such as no one else has 
given." — Chicago Post. The 








new issues, “Yorke the Adven- 
turer’ and “‘The Adventures of 
a Supercargo” are full of the 
savage drama of island life in 
Each $2.00 


the remote Pacific. 





LIPPINCOTT’S 
SOCIOLOGICAL 
SERIES 


Books that apply scientific 
methods to social thought 


Edited by Edward Cary Hayes 
University of Illinois 


CRIMINOLOGY. By Edwin H. 
Sutherland. An__ analysis of 
criminality in the light of recent 
developments. in the science of 
human behavior. $3.50 


RACES, NATIONS AND CLASSES. 
By Herbert A. Miller. The psy- 
chology of domination and freedom 

$2.00 


THE SOCIOLOGY OF REVOLU- 
TION. By Pitirim A. Sorokin. 
A sociological analysis of Revolu- 
tion, in the light of the Russian 
Revolution especially. $3.00 


POLITICAL ACTION. By Seba 
Eldridge. A_ naturalistic § inter- 
pretation of the Labor Movement 
in relation to the state. $2.00 


POPULATION PROBLEMS. By 
Edward B. Reuter. An _ en- 
lightening book on the facts of 
population here and abroad. $2.00 


SOCIAL WORK IN THE LIGHT 
OF HISTORY. By Stuart A. 
Queen. The first study of social 
work in historical perspective. $2.00 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


London PHILADELPHIA 


Montreal 
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anthropology, and psychology. I am more 
and more inclined to maintain that there 
is no department of thought that is with- 
out interest and importance to the physi- 
cian and that, great and almost unbeliev- 
able as have been the achievements of 
science during the last fifty years, there is 
more than ever need to emphasize the 
truth that we are no nearer to solving the 
ultimate problems than were those men 
who, before the era of science, had greater 
imagination, belief, and 
insight. I believe that 
science in her theories 
provides us not with 
positive truths, but 
rather with convenient 
fictions, which, by en- 
larging the range of our 
perceptions, enable us 
to attain practical re- 
sults.”’ Garrison in his 
History of Medicine said 
of Crookshank that he 
is the founder of a new 
school of thought in 
medicine. It is possible 
that anthropologists 
may some day record 
a similar opinion with 
regard to his achieve- 
ments in their science. 


Peroni Liu, who 
contributes the 
Chinese Answer to the 
query “What Is Civili- 
zation?” writes to the Editor: “Ever 
since western influences first made them- 
selves felt in China, Chinese students 
with a thirst for world-wide knowledge 
have wanted to go abroad for advanced 
study. Knowledge is impersonal and in- 
ternational and the most precious prop- 
erty worthy of our possession. Moreover, 
traveling (in its broad sense), from which 
Descartes obtained his knowledge and 
experience, is also a key to mutual under- 
standing and appreciation, individually 
as well as internationally. In this point 
of view is to be found my motive for com- 
ing to America in the fall of 1919, after I 
had studied for three years in The Na- 
tional University of Peking. I first went 
to the University of Chicago where I 
studied philosophy for two years. Then I 
went to Princeton University to do grad- 
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uate work in the department of philosop! 

for one year. In September, 1922, I came 
to Columbia University. Unfortunate! ly 
or fortunately I can not narrowly special- 
ize; there are too many things I like, such 
as philosophy, psychology, art, and liter- 
ature. But most of my time during the 
last three years has been devoted to phi- 
losophy and psychology, especially in their 
social aspects, and my chief interest is 
still along these lines. Within two years 
or so, I shall go to 
Cambridge, England 
where I think I will find 
more calm and culture, 
— the food of the soul.” 


ARVEY MAITLAND 

Watts, Philadel- 
phian sociologist, cham- 
pion of Americanism, 
who contributed ‘*The 
American Miracle” to 
the March Forum, this 
time rides full tilt into 
the serried ranks of 
Englishmen and other 
foreigners, leaving be- 
hind him the wreckage 
of their tin and rubber 
bathtubs. 


ITH nearly forty 

years crammed 
with notable achieve- 
ments in literature and 
criticism behind him, 
there is probably no one more qualified 
than ArtHur Symons to undertake the 
onerous task of citing “the Fifteen Finest 
Novels” in the world. We say onerous, 
because no one man’s list can ever satisfy 
even a considerable minority of readers. 
Forum readers will no doubt enjoy a 
comparison of the English critic’s list 
with the similar compilation of the Ameri- 
can critic, William Lyon Phelps, in the 
August Forum, 1923. 


OD grees WILHELM writes to us, “‘ Foo! 
that I am, I have been writing for a 
living for more than fifteen years. Much 
of this time has been spent in and about 
Uncle Sam’s domain in Washington. In 
1908-09 I acted as secretary to a Congress- 
man. I was with the Creel Committee 
during its early attempt to organize for 
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THE ENGLISH-SPEAKING NATIONS 


By G. W. Morris and L. S. Wood Net $3.50 


This well printed and profusely illustrated book aims at giving 
a readable account of the history and development of the Eng- 
lish-Speaking Nations. 


THE POCKET OXFORD DICTIONARY 
OF CURRENT ENGLISH 


Compiled by F. G. Fowler and H. W. Fowler 


Cloth Net $1.50 
Cloth, India Paper Net $2.75 
1,020 pages; clear type; pocket size; up-to-date; authoritative; 


in full cloth; gilt lettering; based on the great Oxford English 
Dictionary. 


VILLANOVANS AND EARLY ETRUSCANS 
By David Randall-MacIver Net $28.00 


“Beautifully printed and well illustrated quarto. It is a 
treatise which would incline any young man to become an 
archaeologist and any old man to regret that he had not been 
one.”"—Boston lranscript 


THE TRADITIONS OF ISLAM 
By Alfred Guillaume Net $3.50 


The first work in the English language dealing with and ex- 
plaining a great branch of Muhammadan literature which stands 
beside the Koran as a source of Muslim belief and practice. 


THE THEORY OF GOOD AND EVIL 
By H. Rashdall 2 Vols. Net $6.00 


The second edition of this important work. Teachers and 
students of PhilosopMy in all the English-Speaking countries 
will welcome the reappearance of this very valuable 


THE FALKLAND ISLANDS 
By V. F. Boyson Net $5.00 


An extremely readable book on colonial history, covering the 
story of the Islands sp to 1914. The first full account o! this 
remote colony. 

This is a book that may fitly companion “The Voyage of the 
Beagle” and Beebe’s “Galapagos.” The illustrations are of 
especial interest throughout.—Philadelphia Ledger 


THE FABLE OF THE BEES 


By Bernard Mandeville, 
Edited by F. B. Kaye 


This is the first critical edition of the Fable of the Bees—one 
of the most influential works of its century and a masterpiece 
of English prose. The text has been established according to 
scientific bibliographical procedure. Full biographical and 
bibliographical information is given. The edition is limited to 
750 copies. 


2 vols. Net $14.00 


WESTERN 
AUSTRALIA 


By J. S. Battye Net $8.35 


A history of Western Australia 
from its discovery to the inaugu- 
ration of the Commonwealth. 


THE ELEMENTS OF 
RAILWAY ECONOMICS 


By Sir W. M. Acworth $1.20 


In this new edition facts have 
been brought up to date and the 
illustrations are drawn from the 
most recent experience. Two new 
chapters, dealing with the War 
period and the sweeping changes 
following upon it, have been 
added. The final chapter on Pas- 
senger Traffic is also new. 


LADY ANNE BARNARD 
AT THE CAPE OF GOOD 
HOPE 1797-1802 

By Dorothea Fairbridge 

63 Illustrations Net $10.00 


Lady Anne Barnard was one of 
the brilliant, witty, and wise 
women of the latter part of the 
Eighteenth Century. 


SIDELIGHTS ON 
ELIZABETHAN DRAMA 


By H. Dugdale Sykes $4.20 


A series of studies dealing with 
the authorship of sixteenth and 
seventeenth century plays. 


LIVING ORGANISMS 
By E. S. Goodrich $2.00 


Intended as an introduction to 
the study of Organic Evolution 
not only for the scientific student 
but also for the general reader. 


THE FOLKLORE OF 
BOMBAY 


By R. E. Enthoven Net $4.70 


Deals with the primitive prac- 
tices and beliefs of the Bombay 
Presidency. 
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war, and after the war I was personal as- 
sistant to Herbert Hoover. During the 
late unpleasantness my name was fre- 
quently the cause of more unpleasantness, 
— at least to me. Now strange to relate, 
my father is only partly of German ex- 
traction, the other ingredient accounts 
for the Donald, — and my mother is of 
pure French descent, from France via 
Michigan. One of my brothers, a West 
Pointer, was killed in the World War. 
These details are mentioned only to set 
at rest in advance 
those who would see 
in me, ‘a late enemy 
presuming to attack 
the government.’”’ 
Mr. Wilhelm who en- 
joys the distinction of 
having edited the first 
periodical in America 
devoted to aviation 
has contributed arti- 
cles on politics and 
kindred subjects to 
nearly every maga- 
zine in the country; 
he has written in col- 
laboration with such 
distinguished men as 
Dr. Nicholas Murray 
Butler, Franklin 
Roosevelt, Benedict 
Crowell, and Herbert 
Hoover. The Secre- 
tary of Commerce sent 
Mr. Wilhelm on a 
special mission to 
England, France, Ger- 
many, and Russia, where he spent four 
months. At present he is living in Con- 
necticut with his wife and two children, 
writing a book on government. 


B. Coo.ipcE, author of “The New 

e England Conscience”, though not 
writing under a pseudonym prefers to 
divulge no more than the last name con- 
veys and for the rest to remain a mystery. 


Loyp Morris, American author and 
lecturer at Columbia University, 
spends his summers in Europe gaining a 
first-hand knowledge for his numerous 
articles on foreign affairs. Mr. Morris is 


an old and frequent contributor to THE 
Forum. 





HELEN Ives GILCHRIST 


HE poets contributing verses to 

this month’s Poetry Section are 
Heten Ives Giicurist, Mepora C. Ap- 
pison, Roy He tron, and KaTHERINE 
Lee Bates. Miss Gilchrist writes to 
our Poetry Editor: “My home is in 
Cleveland, Ohio, my chief hobby is 
medieval armor, which I studied here 
and under Dr. Bashford, Dean of the 
Metropolitan Museum in New York. My 
very pleasant job now is buying books for 
and running the Hathaway-Brown Li- 
brary. During eight 
months of the year, | 
am thus occupied 
with time for writing 
alongside, and in the 
summer | take to the 
hills, — Green Moun- 
tains preferred.” Mr. 
Helton also “takes to 
the hills”. He writes 
us that his chief 
amusement is taking 
long hikes over the 
eastern mountains. 
His preference is for 
the southern hills, “ for 
I am a naturalist of 
people and trees, and 
both seem more va- 
ried south of Cumber- 
land. ... ‘South 
Song’ was written in 
the Blue Ridge. 
...I1 started off 
at Mitchell’s peak in 
North Carolina and 
brought up on the 
Ohio, not hoofing it all the way, but taking 
to the railroad only where the country 
was level or over-civilized, or when, as 
once, a light-hearted engineer having 
chased me through a tunnel in his ten- 
wheeler picked me up to ease his con- 
science and gave me a lift to the Breaks 
of Sandy. I have written two books of 
verse, shared in the ‘Nation’s’ poetry 
prize for 1921, and the Contemporary 
Verse prize of last year, and published two 
novels, Jimmy Sharswood, a study of boy’s 
life in Washington, published last year, 
and The Early Adventures of Peacham 
Grew, a prose fantasy just out. Miss Bates, 
who lectures on literature at Wellesley 
College, and Miss Addison are both former 
Forum contributors. 
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HOSE who had the good fortune to 

see WALTER Pacn’s “one-man show” 
at the Brummer Galleries last February 
need not be assured of his eminent 
qualifications to defend the cubism of 
Picasso in the present Forum debate. 
Mr. Pach is himself of the moderns; one 
of “those American artists who elected 
to follow the tortuous path of the creators, 
the searchers for new truth.” After study- 
ing for several years under Leigh Hunt, 
William M. Chase, and Robert Henri, 
he went to that inevitable mecca of all art 
students, Paris. But it was not there that 
he first came into contact with the 
‘“*moderns’’. In those days Cézanne, van 
Gogh, and Gauguin were not the acclaimed 
‘‘masters” they have since become. It 
was in Dresden, according to the anecdote 
related by Walter Vogdes, that Pach 
first came face to face with the work of 
Cezanne. Wandering in a gallery in that 
city “he stopped before a painting that 
delighted him and, examining the signa- 
ture, deciphered it as ‘Buzenne’. Not 
until several years later, when he saw it 
again, did he realize that that moment 
had seen his introduction to the art of 
Cezanne.” Pach found in the moderns not 
merely a new method, but a “‘new world”’. 
‘Picasso I liked immediately,” he tells 
us. “‘Matisse baffled me for a _ time, 
later 1 came to understand him. I realized 
that the extent to which a man looks like 
a monster may sometimes show the 
extent to which he is a pioneer.” But it is 
not only as a painter that Pach is known 
to-day, but also as a critic of exceptional 
insight; and certainly not least among 
the many achievements to his credit, with 
pen and brush, is his excellent translation 
from the French of the monumental 
History of Art of Elie Faure. 


F we omit the art museums of such 

great universities as Harvard, Prince- 
ton, and Yale, probably no college in the 
country has a finer museum than the 
Hillyer Art Gallery at Smith College. 
Autrrep Vance CuurcuiLt, Professor of 
the History and Interpretation of Art, is 
the director of the gallery, and he has been 
entirely responsible for its recent growth 
and development. To-day the art depart- 


’ 
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ment at Smith, of which he is the chair- 
man, has over six hundred students. Mr. 
Churchill, though he takes issue with Mr. 
Pach on the achievements of Picasso as 
a cubist, must not be thought of as a 
dyed-in-the-wool conservative or acad- 
emician. Far from it. He insists that the 
Picasso “‘failure”’ is only relative, only 
a failure when gauged by the amazing 
goal he set himself, and when Mr. Church- 
ill criticizes cubism and points out its 
limitations, it is with the real authority 
of one who is entirely free from prejudice. 
It was he who established the custom at 
Smith of having ultra-modern exhibits. 
He has often been blamed for permitting 
the moderns to violate the sanctity of 
academic surroundings. But, as a teacher, 
Mr. Churchill was not willing to let his 
students know nothing of what was going 
on in the world outside. In a letter to the 
Editor, he says, “‘I was born and brought 
up in Oberlin, Ohio. The art atmosphere 
was nil. Perhaps that is the reason I felt 
such a hunger and thirst for it. Still there 
was music at Oberlin! Great place for 
music. (For a while Mr. Churchill flirted 
with musical composition, but ultimately 
he decided for painting.) Determined to 
be a painter, I went to the Konigliche 
Hochschule in Berlin and later tothe Acadé- 
mie Julien in Paris. But I soon found that 
I could not support a family on painting 
and so I got deeply involved in teaching 
and administration. For seven years | 
was Director of the Art Department of 
Teacher’s College, Columbia University; 
then, after two years abroad, | came to 
Smith where I was the first resident 
teacher of the History of Art, and suc- 
ceeded Dwight W. Tryon as director 
of the Hillyer Gallery.” 


HERE are not many literary men of 

our epoch who are more generally 
known than Maurice MaAerTeRLINCK. 
Amazingly prolific, his productions have 
ranged far and wide. To countless thou- 
sands who have read The Blue Bird, seen 
it enacted on the stage, or who remember 
it as a moving picture of exceptional 
imagination and charm, he is the creator 
of the fantastic quest for happiness, which 
takes its place beside Hauptmann’s The 
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Assumption of Hannele and Barrie’s 
Peter Pan as one of the three great epics 
of “‘the literature of childhood’s dream- 
land”. To others he is the poet whose 
elusive mysticism enabled Claude Debussy 
to create a perfect music drama. To all 
lovers of nature he is the historian and 
interpreter of The Life of the Bee. To stil! 
others he is an essayist who, in the phras- 
ing of Archibald Henderson, ‘‘comes with 
gentle words of wise and aspiring sincerity 
to impress upon the world the belief that 
the development and disclosure of the 
human soul is the ultimate aim and goal 
of existence. . . . ‘Oh, 
that this too, too solid 
flesh would melt!’ is 
his eternal prayer.” The 
late James Huneker 
said of Maeterlinck, 
that “‘when this Bel- 
gian poet, dramatist, 
mystic, became known 
in America, his plays, 
avowedly written for 
marionettes, were re- 
ceived with open-eyed 
wonder or prolonged 
laughter... . At one 
time Maeterlinck 
meant for most people 
a crazy crow masquer- 
ading in tail feathers 
plucked from the Swan 
of Avon.” 

Those days have 
long since passed. For, 
as Huneker goes on to 
say, neither “caricature 
nor critical malignity” 
retarded his growth. 
Born in 1862, by the time he was forty 
Maeterlinck was being hailed as the 
Belgian Shakespeare. Ossa was now 
piled upon Pelion in extravagant eulogy. 
Of late a reaction has set in. Maeterlinck, 
according to H. L. Mencken, is one of the 
most overrated men of our times. The 
truth is that his genius is not of the sort 
that can be readily assessed. Upon 
posterity must devolve the task of final 
placement. Forum readers can be grateful 
that M. Maeterlinck has recently so- 
journed in Egypt, for surely no one is 
better qualified to interpret the contribu- 
tions to civilization of that mysterious 
land of monumental death than the 
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Belgian mystic about whose own thoughts 
the shadows of Death seem ever to be 
flitting. 


HE first plays of Maurice Maeter- 

linck to be published in America were 
translated by Richard Hovey. But since 
the untimely death of the promising 
young poet, ALFRED Sutro, the well- 
known British playwright, has been 
almost the official translator of Maeter- 
linck. He has rendered into English not 
only many of his plays, but also such 
books as The Life of the Bee, and essays 
including the one we 
are publishing in THe 
Forum. Good transla- 
tions are rare and far 
between, and few trans- 
lators have ever caught 
the texture and color 
of the original with such 
artistic fidelity as Mr. 
Sutro. 


ECENTLY, during 
last March to be 
exact, Henry Fair- 
FIELD Osporn_ found 
himself in the camp of 
the enemy, — Miami, 
Florida, habitat of Wil- 
liam Jennings Bryan. 
Upon his return Pro- 
fessor Osborn wrote to 
the Editor: 

“During my recent 
visit | heard William 
Jennings Bryan address 
a crowded audience. 
The address was in the 
form of a sermon on ‘Moses and Dar- 
winism’, but although it was given in the 
new Jewish Temple no allusion was made 
to Moses; Darwinism was treated in the 
eloguent and humorous manner char- 
acteristic of the Great Commoner. At one 
moment the audience was spellbound by 
his religious and moral fervor, at the 
next convulsed with laughter over his 
shafts of wit. The sermon appeared to 
convince certain portions of his audience. 

‘Addresses of this kind alternate with 
the great open-air Sunday School which 
Mr. Bryan conducts in the Miami Park. 
On weekdays he makes daily addresses in 
connection with a large land speculation 
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BEST BOOKS 


May General Publications 


SEA PLAYS. Edited by Colin Campbell Clements 


Ten one-act plays with the tang of the salt sea by such playwrights as John Farrar, 
Susan Glaspell and Eugene Pillot. $2.50 


THE BEST LOVE STORIES OF 1924. Edited by Muriel Miller Humphrey 


A delightful compilation that only the intuitive mind and quickly sympathetic heart of 
a woman could compile, contains the work of Zona Gale, Lyman Bryson and Leonard 
Hess among twenty authors. $2.00 


THE HARP OF FATE. By William F. Kirk 

All the humor and wise philosophy that would be looked for by the readers of ‘‘ Norsk 
Nightingale’’ and ‘‘Songs of Sergeant Swanson”’ has been applied to Mr. Kirk’s latest 
poem. $1.00 


FRESH TRACKS IN THE BELGIAN CONGO. By Hermann Norden 


Through the Uganda border to the mouth of the Congo the author of ‘‘ White and Black 
in East Africa’’ and ‘‘From Golden Gate to Golden Sun”’ takes us, and writes with his 
usual and sparkling zest of the habits and customs of the land. $5.00 


May Fiction 


THE CHECKERED FLAG. By John Mersereau 


A clean, vigorous story with thrills a-plenty of one of the most fascinating and hazardous 
pursuits of modern times — that of automobile racing. $2.00 


A SON OF THE CINCINNATI. By Montague Brisard 

A vigorous historical romance of the first quarter of the 19th Century with the scene laid 
in Ohio and Kentucky —remarkable both for its own story and for its historically au- 
thentic picture of the early pioneer days of America. $2.00 


THE VALLEY OF STRIFE. By Marshall R. Hall 


A human-interest cowboy story with rescue scenes and romances well portrayed through 
the true jargon of cowboys. 


On June 6th 
THE SONS OF THE SHEIK, sequel to THE SHEIK. By E. M. Hull 


In dashing, lurid style, in the picturesque foreign setting of the desert sands of 
Northern Africa, the author whose meteoric rise to fame by virtue of the tre- 
mendous success of ‘“‘The Sheik,”’ continues her heated narrative of the Sheik 
family, — now increased by two stalwart sons who fight for the protection of 
their family loyalty, even as their father did, and who sinned and repented even 
as their father did in ‘‘ The Sheik.’”” Yet one more comes into this stern family of 
fighters, in the person of Yasmin, the timid little damsel, who, after much suffer- 
ing, forgives and becomes the wife of Ahmed, the elder son of the famous Sheik. 


SMALL , MAYNARD 


AND COMPANY ¢ BOSTON 
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scheme near Miami known as Coral 
Gables; he is said not actually to sell lots, 
but to discourse eloquently on the charms 
of Miami’s climate and the rising land 
values in the Florida resort. We presume 
that he adopts the motto: ‘Business is 
business and religion is religion.’ 

**Tn his ‘ Moses and Darwinism’ address 
Bryan told his hearers that there was one 
thing only that he was sensitive about, 
and that was the statement that he is very 
ignorant. He then recited the course of 
his education, terminating in a law degree 
and admittance to the Bar; since gradua- 
tion many colleges and universities have 
showered honorary degrees upon him. 

“The general impression gathered 
among the citizens of Miami is that he is 
much less influential in his own com- 
munity than in other communities of the 
United States, especially of the South and 
of the Southwest.” 


ANY men who urged our entrance 

into the World War before the date 
of our actual participation in the conflict 
came back from Europe converted to 
pacifism as a result of their first-hand 
knowledge of war. SHERWOOD Eppy’s 
experience in this respect is not unique; 
but few of those whose emotions and 


ideas underwent a similar metamorphosis 
are as well equipped by training and 
experience as Mr. Eddy to make their 
conversion articulate and comprehensible 
to others. 

Soon after his graduation from Yale in 
1891, Mr. Eddy went to India. After 
fifteen years of work among the students 
of the Indian Empire, he became Secretary 
for Asia of the International Committee 
of the Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tions. There followed nine years of 
unsparing devotion to, and _ brilliant 
achievements among, the students of 
India, China, Japan, Russia, and the Near 
Fast. 

When the Lusitania was sunk Mrr. 
Eddy, although over military age, joined 
the British Army, serving at the front in 
France. During the closing year of the 
war he transferred to the American forces. 

After the armistice, in addition to the 
many activities which took him to 
Egypt, Palestine, Mesopotamia, and Tur- 
key, Mr. Eddy engaged in active propa- 
ganda for peace, and in an intensive 
study of the world situation. During the 
war he wrote, The Right to Fight, justify- 
ing our entrance into the conflict; since 
the war and his change of heart he h.s 
written The Abolition of War. 
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To Readers of THE FORUM 


A School of International Relations is to be established at Johns Hopkins 
University to bear the name of Walter Hines Page, one time editor of 
THE FORUM, as a living memorial to his great service to 
country and in keeping with his ideals. 


HE Trustees named below are accumulating a 

fund of one million dollars through gifts from 
the American public to endow the Walter Hines 
Page School of International Relations. They invite 
the readers of THE Forum to express their apprecia- 
tion of the editorial services of Mr. Page and to share 
in recognition of his public services to the nation by 
contributing to the fund to endow the School. 


The School will be devoted to research, with publi- 
cation of its results for general use, in the fields of 
international economics, communication, law, racial 
psychology, geography, diplomatic practise and 
other subjects that bear upon the causes of peace 
and the causes of war between nations. The School 
will also furnish a place of training for men and 
women who will enter the fields of activity where 
such expert knowledge is needed. It will be unique 


in character and in the rigorous standards applied to 
its students. It means to do in its field what post 
graduate schools have already done for medicine 
and law: — provide a more systematic science and 
better trained men. 


The plan has been endorsed by President Coolidge, 
Secretary of State Hughes, Secretary of Commerce 
Hoover, the authorities of Johns Hopkins University, 
leading educators and men of practical affairs. 


Subscriptions in any sum from One Dollar up will be 
welcome as this memorial should be made as repre- 
sentative as possible, in line with Page’s own passion 
for democracy in education as well as in public 
affairs. The names of all citizens sharing in the 
foundation of this memorial are to be preserved in 
some appropriate form with the permanent records 
of this national tribute 


Checks should be drawn to the order of PAGE SCHOOL OF INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 

and mailed to the office of the fund at Room 929, No. 111 Broadway, New York City 

Further and more detailed information on the scope of the School may be obtained 
from the same address 


TRUSTEES FOR ESTABLISHING THE 


FUND 


OWEN D. YOUNG, President 


Joun Giraud AGAR 


Joun W. Davis 
New York 


Craries LATHROP Pack 


Epwin ANDERSON ALDERMAN 
President of the University of Virginia 
Jutius H. Barnes 
Former United States Wheat Director 
Van Lear Back 
Chairman, Board of Directors, 
* Baltimore Sun” 
Tasker Howarp Biss 
Major General, United States 
Epwarp W. Box 
President of the Academy of Music 
Corporation, Philadelphia 
Rotanp W. BoypEeN 
Former United States 
Reparations Commission 


Army 


Ropert S. BROOKINGS 
President, Board of Trustees, Washington 
University, St. Louis 
JouHn J. Carty 
Vice-President, American Telephone ¢# 
Telegraph Company 
Harry CHANDLER 
Publisher, ‘* The Los 
J. A.C. CHanper 
President, William and Mary College 
R_ D. W. Connor 
Professor, University of North Carolina 
Henry L. Corsetti 
Banker, Portland, Ore 


Angeles Times” 


ST 


Observer on the 


Sometime Ambassador to Great Britain 
CHARLES W. ELtor 

President Emeritus, Harvard University 
W. H. P. Faunce 

President, Brown University 
Joun H. Finvey 

of “The New York Times’; sometime 

Commissioner of Education and Presi- 

dent, University State of New York 


CARTER GLASS 
Sometime Secretary of the Treasury 
of the United States 


Mrs. HersBert Hoover 


President Girl Scouts of America 


Cot. Epwarp M. Houst 
Representative, United States Government, 
Paris, 1917-18-19 


VERNON KELLOGG 


Permanent Secretary, National Research 
Council 


Mrs. IRwin LAUGHLIN 
Athens, Greece 


A. W. McLean 
Governor, North Carolina 


Henry Mor vENTHAt 
Sometime Ambassador to Turkey 


ApvovpH S. OcHs 


Publisher ** The New York Times” 


Forest Economist; President, American 


Nature Association 


Georce Foster PEABODY 
Trustee of the University of Georgia 
HerBert S. PHicuips 
Sometime United States District Attorney, 
Florida 


FRANKLIN D. Roosevett , 
Sometime Assistant Secretary of the Navy 


Corpento A. SEVERANCE 


Sometime President of American Bar 
Association 
ALBERT SHAW s 
Editor, “‘ Review of Reviews 
WititiaM S. Sims — ; 
Rear Admiral, United States Navy 
GEORGE OWEN SQUIER 
Major General, United States Army 
Henry L. Stimson ; 
Sometime Secretary of War 
Cuarces F. THwinc 
President Emeritus, Western Reserve 
University 
WituiaM ALLEN WHITE 2 
Editor, “ The Emporta Gazette,” Kansas 


Grorce W. WICKERSHAM 
Sometime Attorney General of the 
United States 
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ORUM readers may recall the Prize 

Story Contest of 1924. In November 
we published Jefferson Mosley’s The 
Secret at the Crossroads which had been 
unanimously awarded the $1000 prize 
by the judges, Fannie Hurst, John 
Erskine, and William Lyon Phelps. In 
the “‘Toasts” for that issue we announced 
that there were three stories besides the 
prize winner which, in the opinion of the 
judges, ranked far above any of the other 
of the six hundred submitted in the 
contest. One of these “Big Four” stories 
was Maternal, by Etuet Coox Ex tot, 
which appears in this number. Mrs. Eliot 
is the granddaugh- 
ter-in-law of Charles 
W. Eliot, President 
Emeritus of Harvard 
University. But this 
is by no means her 
only claim to fame. 
She has written and 
published more than 
nine books. Though 
most of them are 
classified as fairy 
stories, Mrs. Eliot 
insists that they are 
just “‘ books for chil- 
dren with supernat- 
ural personages in 
them.” Last autumn 
Doubleday, Page 
published The Van- 
ishing Comrade, 
which marked a new 
departure in her 
literary career, being 
a girls’ mystery 
story. It was while 
she was at work on this book that the idea 
for Maternal came to her. She was sitting 
one evening before an open fire when the 
character of Evelyn and her story began 
to take form. Mrs. Eliot tells us that she 
had no intention or desire to be side- 
tracked from work on her book by a 
short story, but that it impinged upon 
her consciousness with such insistence 
that she was forced to write it. It is an 
experience not uncommon for an author 
to be driven to engage in a wholly un- 
premeditated work while in the midst of 
something long planned. Often these 
inspirational interludes are of exceptional 
merit. Certainly, Forum readers will 
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be glad that Maternal was so imperious 
about being born, for we think all will 
agree that Mrs. ‘Eliot’s first story for 
grown-ups is most unusual in treatment 
and unique in plot. 

The snapshot of Mrs. Eliot with her 
daughter, Frances Torka, which is re- 
produced on this page, was taken last 
year at Dr. Charles W. Eliot’s summer 
place on Mt. Desert Island, Maine. In 
September, Doubleday, Page is to publish 
her latest work, Fireweed, another novel 
for girls. Will it be followed by a novel for 
grownups? 


eae DREHER 
who, in the 
present number, 
first plays with our 
‘“hysterio-moral- 
ists” in a felinesque 
manner, and then 
massacres them en 
masse isa... but 
no, on sec cond 
thought we shall let 
Mr. Dreher speak 
for himself. ‘‘ By 
profession I am an 
engineer and have 
charge, on the tech- 
nical end, of the 
Radio Corporation 
of America’s two 
broadcasting __ sta- 
tions in New York 
City. A part of my 
writing, also, falls 
within the radio 
field, including a 
regular department, 
‘As the Broadcaster Sees It’, in the 
Doubleday, Page ‘Radio Broadcast’ mag- 
azine. Why I persist in violating the most 
sacred canons of specialization by also 
writing fiction and satirical essays, I really 
can’t tell you. You would have to see my 
psychoanalyst. I am merely following my 
inclinations. ‘Scribner’s’, and, in the days 
when one still mentioned the fact, ‘ Smart 
Set’, printed short stories of mine. My 
principal interest is in social criticism. 
I have unloaded stuff at different times 
on the ‘Freeman’, ‘Psychoanalytic Re- 
view’, ‘Yale Review’, ‘Medical Review 
of Reviews’, ‘American Mercury’, and 
other periodicals. The Leopard Era bur- 
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CHRISTIANITY 
ON BROADWAY 


Excerpts from editorial in 
The Daily Reporter, White Plains, N.Y. 
By W. Livingston Larned 


A UNUSUAL project has been 
set in motion in New York. A 
“Business Building” is to rise on 
Broadway, at 173rd Street, dedi- 
cated to Christianity. To be known 
as the “Broadway Temple,” it will 
contain a church, offices, auditori- 
ums, schools, hotel accommodations, 
cafeterias, etc. And to a large ex- 
tent, it will be erected by popular 
subscription. Individuals buy bonds, 
representing a 5 per cent invest- 
ment and the total cost will be ap- 
proximately $4,000,000. 

It is the first undertaking of its kind, and 
has so many amazing features that we will 
do well to observe some of these innovations. 
For this is a combination of church and sky- 


scraper. Business and Christianity will be 
housed under one roof. 






This Broadway Temple is, in a sense, a 
gigantic symbol of the uncontrovertible fact 
that Godliness canand should be continuous. 


Broadway will be the better for a substan- 
tial reminder of this Holy Presence. From 
every vantage point, on sunny days, or nights 
filled with the sinister menace of storm, a 
high-flung cross of unquenchable light will 
be visible, glittering against the heavens. 
And he will murmur to himself, reverently, 
“The Holy Spirit bides with me, wherever 
I may be, walking or sleeping.” 

Broadway Temple will cover 26,000 
square feet of foundation space, facing a 
whole block on Broadway. It will have a 
beautiful tower, 24 stories high; six million 
people will see a revolving cross of light, 
34 feet high, on its topmost pinnacle. The 
church auditorium will seat 2200; there will 
be Sunday school rooms, a social hall and 
every modern convenience for religious and 
community work. An apartment hotel in the 
tower is to contain 644 rooms, public ofhces 
and dining halls. Apartments for house- 
keeping in the two wings will accommodate 
500 persons. And there are stores fronting 
on Broadway. 


In exploiting this magnificent and ambi- 
tious plan, its sponsors say: “A § per cent 
investment in your Fellow Man's Salvation, 
Broadway Temple is to be a combination of 
Church and Skyscraper, Religion and Rev- 
enue, Salvation and § per cent—and the 5 
per cent is based on ethical Christian 
grounds.” 


Broadway Temple is more than a revolu- 
tionary idea, more than a sound investment, 
more than an architectural wonder of the 
age; it represents a spiritual stepping-stone 
in man's climb upward to the Cross, 


“Buy These Bonds 
and Let God 


Come to Broadway” 








Religion and Revenue 
Glorified by a Wonderful Ideal 


The Directors who will con- 
duct this business enterprise, 
the men with whom you, as 
an investor, will be associ- 
ated, are some of the keenest 
and best-known business 
men in New York. They are 
President: Ellis L. Phillips, 
Pres. Long Island Lighting Co. 

Arthur J. Baldwin, Vice-President 
McGraw-Hill Publishing Co. 

Carl H. Fowler, Vice-President, 
Fowler © Holloway. 

Samuel McRoberts, Treasurer, 
Chatham © Phoenix Nat'l Bank 
& Trust Co. 

W. R. Comfort, President, 

Reid Ice Cream Co. 

Charles A. Frueauff, 

Frueauff, Robinson ©& Sloan. 

Frank De K. Huyler, 

President of Huyler’s. 

E. V. P. Ritter, 

Formerly Pres. Grand Central. 
Palace. 

M.G. Collins, Vice-President,Broker 

Watson S. Moore, Vice-President, 
Formerly V.P. U.S. Grain Corp. 

Frederick Kraft, Secretary, 

Kraft Cheese Co. 

Hon. Roval S. Copeland, 
U. S. Senator. 

Lamar Hardy, 

Former Corporation Counsel. 

Robert H. Montgomery, 




























Lybrand, Ross Bros. © Mont- 
gomery, 
W. P. Tanner, 


BROADWAY TEMPLE 
A Twentieth Century Cathedral, Church, 
Hotel, Stores, Apartment House; 





eee Self-S mee ee 
W. P. Tanner-Gross Co. « upporting, Community-Serving 


Why this is a SAFE Investment 


Merely as an investment the Bonds of the Broadway Temple are 
inviting as a business proposition. Ewing, Bacon & Henry, real estate 
experts in a letter to Donn Barber, the architect, set forth the follow- 
ing conservative estimate of income: 
















Rental from stores Senn . $27,500 
Income from two apartment houses . . . 166,290 
Income from apartment hotel . 402,300 

Total annual income. $596,090 
Total expenses and interest and taxes 470,500 





Leaving a net surplus for the bond holders of $125,590 annually. 







Gen. Samuet McRonerts, Treas. 
Chatham & Phoenix National Bank & Trust Co 
149 Broadway, New York City 







I hereby subscribe to $ in Broadway Temple Second Mortgage 
GOLD BONDS, income bearing at the rate of 5° per year. L agree to make 
payments as follows: 10% of total amount when my subscription is accepted, 
and 10% every sixty days thereafter until paid in full. 
IF YOU WANT DETAILS ONLY, SEND COUPON BELOW 
Before I send in my subscription please send complete details showing how 
I may make this investment with safety of principal and interest at 5%. 








Address 
City 
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lesque which you have scheduled is my 
first Forum publication, but your maga- 
zine bought a serious article on ‘Com- 
munized Emotion’ some time before the 
leopard story. (We haven’t forgotten it, 
Mr. Dreher, we are going to publish it 
soon. ) 

“IT feel most at home among physicians, 
and I think my writing shows this. I 
admire H. L. Mencken, Theodore Schroe- 
der, Jacques Loeb, and Oliver Heaviside. 
(The latter two are dead.) My pet phobia 
is the movies. My principal recreation is 
walking. My age approaches thirty, and 
I was vomited forth by the College of the 
City of New York, 
some eight years 
ago, without either 
opprobrium or dis- 
tinction. The en- 
closed photograph 
has never been pub- 
lished, and I am 
getting a release on 
it from the owners 
in case you want to 
use it. Privately, I 
think that you 
might better fill the 
space with a picture 
of a Follies girl.” 


OSEPH V. COLLINS 
J is a professor of 
mathematics with a 
remarkably wide 
range of interests 
outside his chosen 
field. He has written 
papers for scientific 
periodicals on“ Met- 
ric Reform”, Prohibition, and on lin- 
guistic problems. He writes to the Editor: 

“Towards the end of August, 1914, I 
saw disappearing, so to speak, before my 
eyes, the central vision of my remaining 
good eye. For a time I feared I would 
have to give up my work but learned later 
by employing entirely different methods 
I would be able to continue at it. For a 
number of years I was able to read 
practically nothing. | now do some read- 
ing, but the speed at which it is done is 
about equal to that of a seven or eight 
year old child. As reading had been my 
chief recreation, and as I could not have 
members of the family read for me many 
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hours a day, I was thrown back on writing, 
since I could manipulate a typewriter 
by the touch method. It has happened, 
then, that I have published more since 
my eyes gave out than before. To show 
the variety of the topics I have written on 
I am mailing you under separate cover a 
number of reprints. One of these, ‘A 
Course in Bible Reading’, is part of the 
‘Helps’ in Bibles published by the A. J. 
Holman Co., one of the oldest and best 
known publishers of this line. It seems 
very odd to me to be sandwiched in 
between or along with such writers, since 
from my own point of view I am a good 
many times a rather 
bad cuss. As regards 
the article, ‘The 
Mistakes of Amer- 
ica’, I think I have 
been seeing what is 
described in it for 
a good many years 
and it has troubled 
me greatly. Natu- 
rally, I have wished 
to write something 
that might make my 
countrymen see the 
matter as I see it. 
“Your sending your 
letter to me by air 
mail reminded me 
that it may be of 
interest to you that 
my son, Paul F. 
Collins, is one of 
the air mail pilots 
between Cleveland 
and New York and 
may have brought 
this letter you sent. He has been flying 
nearly all the time since the opening of 
the war in 1917. He was stunt instructor 
during the war, and in 1920 did some 
experimenting with flares on his plane 
which attracted wide attention.” 


Fay PARADISE is a young, old friend 
of Forum readers. Her article in the 
present number continues the account of 
her Balkan adventures begun last Sep- 
tember. There will be further instalments 
in subsequent issues. 


N the May Forum we published a 
defense of Catholicism by a Protestant 
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have been 
reading the ar- 
ticles appearing 
in “The Forum” 
under the cap- 
tion, “Ls Cathol- 
wc1sm un-Amer- 
can?” you will 
surely be inter- 
ested in this 


book. 


Is Catholicism 
Un-American? 


Paganism 


BY 


J. A. PHILLIPS 
$150 
POSTPAID 


OMAN CATHOLI- 
CISM is being given 
more careful study to-day than 


at any time in the recent past. The 

Roman Catholic Church is showing unusu- 
al activity in this country, and it may be 
said that it is showing unprecedented soli- 
darity. No one acquainted with history 
need ask if it wants to control America. Its 
best friends would not deny that it does. 

It is important that Protestants make a study 
of this organization. The author of this volume 
has made a study of it for more than twenty 
years. He has studied its literature, and at the 
same time he has studied its methods, working 
among its own people. He has given the best 
results of this long study in this volume. He is 
careful in the statements and gives his authority 
for every claim. He believes Roman Catholicisia 
is fundamentally and fatally wrong. 

This is not a book to stir up the bad passions 
of men, but it is a book to make them think. It 
is full of valuable information on one of the most 
vital subjects an American Protestant in the 
twentieth century can give his attention to. 


FOR SALE AT ALL BOOKSTORES 
Published by 


Cokesbury Press 
810 BROADWAY 
NASHVILLE 
TENN. 
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bishop who had become a Catholic; in 
the present number, Dr. CuHar es Fama, 
born and brought up a Catholic, but now 
a prominent Italian-American Protestant, 
makes a further indictment of Catholi- 
cism. It was while studying philosophy 
under a priest in a Catholic university 
that Dr. Fama began to doubt Catholic 
dogma and to question the validity of the 
Church’s teachings. When he told his 
professor the views that a study of 
philosophy had awakened in him, the 
priest himself advised Dr. Fama _ to 
renounce Catholicism 
in fact, for he was no 
longer a Catholic in 
spirit. After a period of 
doubt and search, Dr. 
Fama became a Prot- 
estant. A practising 
physician by profes- 
sion, he received his 
degree in medicine in 
this country, and also 
from the University of 
Palermo in Italy. At 
one time Dr. Fama 
studied to be a medical 
missionary and, though 
he is not an ordained 
minister, he is at pres- 
ent the President of the 
Protestant Italian Min- 
isters Association. 


AST February we 
published Poor 
Man’s Inn, a_ short 
story by RicHARD 
Hucues. This story 
has had an interesting career. It first saw 
the light of day as a play, for Mr. Hughes’s 
major interest lies in the drama; the 
author being dissatisfied with the play, he 
turned it into the short story which ap- 
peared in THe Forum, and it was a 
dramatization of this story and not the 
original play which was produced in 
London last winter, under the title of 
The Man Born to be Hanged, with Mr. 
Hughes himself in the leading role. 
The Anglo-Welsh dramatist (how does 
one speak of a Welshman, as such, or 
should we take our cue from Mr. Hughes 
and call him an Englishman?) is now in 
the United States arranging for the 
production of some of his plays in this 
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country. The editors seized upon this 
opportunity to induce Mr. Hughes to 
write about the theatre in England, with 
which he is familiar not only as an 
observer but as one of the dramatis 
personae. 


morY Hare is well known as a poet. 
She has contributed verse and fiction 

to almost all the leading magazines. In 
private life she is Mrs. Amory Hare Cook. 
She is a genuine horse lover, a notable 
horsewoman, and one of her chief avoca- 
tions is breeding dogs. 


AROLD WILLARD 
GLEASON writes 
to the Editor: 

“T do not know 
exactly what formula 
should be observed in 
revealing my most un- 
interesting past en 
thumbnail, so I shall 
try to follow the news- 
paper reporter’s rule 
and tell briefly what 
happened when and 
where. I was born 2!- 
most thirty years ago 
in the ‘home of the 
Bean and the Cod’, 
and attended Boston 
Latin School and Har- 
vard University. 
Though poor eyesight 
in my rifle eye barred 
me from active service 
in the war, I served in 
the Harvard R.O.T.C. 
as regimental sergeant-bugler for two 
years without casualty, and also served 
in the Boston Quartermaster Depot as 
a chemical assistant for several months. 
I despise chemistry! Since my graduation 
from college I have been obtaining a 
liberal education by trying to English 
the young of West Hartford and vicinity, 
writing verse, and helping coach athletics 
as avocations. Summers are spent at East 
Gloucester, Massachusetts, in sailing, 
playing golf and tennis, and getting more 
ideas for verse from the wharves and 
their denizens. My interests lie, despite 
my profession, along out-of-door lines. 
I should have tried to emulate Heywood 
Broun et cie. instead of Plato. 
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NEW BOOKS ON FORUM 


Fiction 


Tue Cactus, Charles Chadwick, Crow- 
ell, $2.00. 

THe Vauiant GentLteman, M. /. 
Stuart, Small Maynard, $2.00. 

We, Eugene Zamiatin, Dutton, $2.00. 

Firyinc Osip — Stories of New Russia, 
International Publishers, $2.50. 

Oxtp Hurricane, Julia A. Flisch, Crow- 
ell, $2.00. 

Mr. Couun Is Ruinep, 
Crowell, $2.00. 

Tue Onto Hixis, Charles Grant 
thews, Stratford, $1.50. 

Tue Earty ADVENTURES OF PEACHAM 
Grew, Roy Helton, Penn. Publishing Co., 
$1.50. 

Tue Ficgut oN THE STANDING STONE, 
Francis Lynde, Scribner’s, $2.00. 

ANGELINE OF THE Hitt Country, 
Cordia Greer-Petrie, Crowell, $1.50. 

A BRIDGEMAN OF THE Crossways, / is- 
tin Heresford, Marshall Jones Co., $2.00. 

Avernus, Mary Bligh Bond, Basil Black- 
well, 7s. 6d. 

Tuat’s Tuat, Beth A. Retner, Double- 
day Page, $1.50 (Child’s Book). 

Tue Prince or WASHINGTON SQUARE, 
Harry F. Liscomb, Stokes, $1.00. 

Tue INeEvITABLE MILLIONAIRES, £. 
Phillips Oppenheim, Little, Brown, $2.00. 

Diana or Kara-Kara, Edgar Wallace, 
Small Maynard, $2.00. 

JuncLe Born, John Eyton, 
$2.00. 

FortTuNE’s YELLow, Evelyn 
Schaeffer, Scribner’s, $2.00. 

Tue WesTERN Suore, Clarkson Crane, 
Harcourt Brace, $2.00. 

Tue Bisnop’s GRANDDAUGHTER, Robert 
Grant, Scribner’s, $2.00. 

Points or Honor, Thomas Boyd, Scrib- 
ner’s, $2.00. 

IsRAEL Potrer, His Firry YEARS OF 
Exite, Herman Melville, St. Botolph So- 
ciety, $2.00. 

THe GoLpEN QUILL, 
Blackwell, 7 s. 6 d. 

Tue Keys OF THE 
McBride, $2.00. 

SEA Piunper, Patrick Casey, 
Maynard, $2.00. 

Younc MIscHIEF AND THE 
Pair, Hugh de Selincourt, 
$2.00. 


Frank Heller, 
Mat- 


Century, 


Schuyler 


F. O. Mann, Basil 


Ciry, Elmer Davis, 
Small 


PERFECT 
A. & C. Boni, 


uk 


SHELVES 


UNDER THE LEVEE. 
Charles Scribner, $2.00. 

Arrowsmith, Sinclair Lecwis, 
Brace, $2.00. 

Tue Brack Carco, /. P. 
Scribner’s, $2.00. 


F. Eari Sparling, 
Harcourt 


Marquand, 


Princess AMELIA, Carola Oman, Duf- 
field, $2.00. 
THe gotH or NovemsBer, Bernhard 


Kellerman, McBride, $2.5 
Some PeorLe or Hoce's 
Eleanor Boniface, Basil 
6 d. 
THE STREET OF QuEER Houses, / ernon 
Knowles, Boullion Biggs, $2.00 


Ho.iow, 


Blackwell, 4 s. 


Gon’s STEPCHILDREN, Sarrah G. Millin, 
Boni & Liveright, $2.00. 
Dominie’s Hope, 4my McLaren, G. P. 


Putnam, $2.00. 

AnprREA Tuorne, Sylvia Chatfield Bates, 
Small Maynard, $2.00. 

Tue Cruise or THE AMARYLLIS, G. //. 
P. Mulhauser, Small Mavnard. $2.00. 


Mippt_e Years, WW. R. Emanuel, Min- 
ton Balch & Co., $2.00. 

One Littie Boy, Hugh de Selincourt, 
A. & C. Boni, $2.00. 


Deap Ricut, 
$2.00. 

THe Prince 
C. Washburn, 

OBEDIENCE, 
Mifflin, $2.50. 

PontirFEx Maximus, Mary Raymond 
Shipman Andrews, Scribner's, $.75. 

Proressor, Stanley Johnson, Harcourt 
Brace, $2.00. 


Jennette Lee, Scribner's, 


AND THE Princess, Claude 
A. Y. C. Boni, $2.50. 
Michael Sadleir, Houghton 


Poetry 


A Far Lanp, Martha Ostenso, Seltzer, 
$1.50. 

LECTURES ON THE ENGLISH POETS, 
William Hazlitt, Oxford University, $.8o. 

Co.tLectepD Poems, Robert Underwood 
Johnson, Yale University, $4.00. 

Tue Sea Antuo.ocy, Alice Hunt Bart- 
lett, Erskine MacDonald Co., $2.00. 

Winns ano Tipes, Juliet Calhoun 
Isham, Putnam, $1.50. 

THe WANDERING Eros, Martha Dickin- 
son Bianchi, Houghton Mifflin, $2.00. 

Tue Last JupGmMent, C. E. Curran, 
privately printed, $1.00. 

Curistcuurcu, Robert P. 
Coffin, Seltzer, $1.25. 
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Lost! 


500 Million Dollars 


asT year between 500 million and one billion 
dollars were lost in ill-considered invest- 
ments and “‘wildcat schemes’ of various sorts. 


The purpose of the Financial Department of 


Tue Forum is to keep readers informed of the 
march of events in affairs financial and per- 
haps assist them in avoiding financial disaster. 


Many readers have expressed their interest in 
Donald Rea Hanson's monthly article, ‘‘Down- 
town.’ In interesting and non-technical 
fashion Mr. Hanson discusses some phase of 
the current economic situation, particularly in 
its relation to investments. 


Mr. Hanson is glad at any time to give advice 
and assistance to Forum readers about their 
investments. All letters receive his personal 
attention and are answered confidentially. Ad- 
vice regarding speculative operations is not 
given. There is, of course, no charge. 


cat 


Letters should he addressed to 
FINANCIAL Epiror 
THE FORUM 

247 Park Avenuc, New York 
yay 


( Postage for reply should be enclosed ) 
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Downtown 


Donatp Rea Hanson 
Financial Editor Boston Evening Transcript 


Hand-to-Mouth Business 


One of the commonest complaints 
voiced by business men since the elections 
last fall has been that customers have not 
been buying freely, that there has been 
no disposition to anticipate future re- 
quirements of raw materials; in a word, 
that business is on a “hand-to-mouth” 
basis. The economic history of this coun- 
try has been one of constant change 
from either feast or famine. During 
periods of prosperity business men bought 
freely, anticipated future requirements of 
raw materials, and at times bought reck- 
lessly; in times of depression conservatism 
was the rule, and hand-to-mouth buying 
was a common practise. In recent years, 
however, the tendency has been for 
business men to buy cautiously at all 
times. They have not lost their heads, as 
often was the case years ago, and ordered 
recklessly when fair weather signals were 
flying, but have, in general, pursued the 
same cautious policy that might have 
been expected if the storm signals were up. 
The effect has been to alter radically the 
methods of doing business to-day. It has 
already had a powerful influence in the 
direction of stabilization of business, and 
it seems destined to raise important ques- 
tions as to wise investment procedure. 

With the general causes of this hand- 
to-mouth policy we are fairly familiar. Of 
first importance is the spirit of conserva- 
tism and caution that was bred in business 
men who survived the grueling test of 
four or five years ago, when a general 


collapse in the commodity price structure 
gave rise to one of the most serious de- 
pressions in the nation’s history. This 
caution has been manifested all down the 
line wherever buyers are to be found. The 
manufacturer has been slow to anticipate 
his requirements of raw materials from 
producers. The merchant has been content 
to worry along with as small a stock of 
goods on his shelves as will permit him 
to carry on his business and meet the 
demands of his customers. The ultimate 
consumer cannot help but recall the prices 
he used to pay for various goods and can- 
not dismiss from his mind the possibility 
that price levels of other days may be 
restored. He buys only what he can use 
in the immediate future. There is none of 
the extravagance that featured the post 
war markets. The silk shirt, as one econo- 
mist has observed, has resumed its former 
status as a luxury rather than a necessity. 
The days of sugar shortages, coal famines, 
and substitutes for wheat are over so far 
as the average householder is concerned, 
and he cannot be stampeded into laying 
in more than is required at the moment 
on the threat of higher prices because he 
subconsciously has harbored the suspicion 
that eventually prices may come down. 


Tue Rattroaps Apout-F AcE 


Of almost equal importance with the 
psychological factor is the remarkable 
about-face in the railroad situation since 
the war. It has been five years now since 
there was a general shortage of freight 
cars on the lines to impede shipments, 
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Since the carriers were returned to private 
control great strides have been taken in 
the direction of improvement of the phys- 
ical condition of the railroads, with the 
result that although the volume of traffic 
handled last fall was far greater than any 
traffic presented at any time during the 
war, this was moved without delay and 
without anything remotely approaching 
a car shortage. 

It is not necessary here to dig into the 
causes for the car shortages during the 
war, nor to say whether the blame was 
due to Federal control of the carriers or 
to the low rates which made it impossible 
for the roads to maintain their properties 
in good physical condition; the fact is 
that these shortages did occur, and they 
profoundly affected the entire business 
situation. The merchant who was running 
low on goods would place an order with 
the manufacturer; he might duplicate 
the order a week later in the hope of ob- 
taining at least a portion of his material. 
There was a strong incentive to order for 
months ahead where ordinarily he would 
buy only for a few weeks ahead, simply 
because he never could tell just when the 
goods would be delivered. When the rail- 
roads suddenly did function efficiently 
this led to wholesale cancellations cf such 
orders. Now the merchant knows he can 
dismiss the matter of delay in shipment 
from his mind, within reasonable limits. 
So heorders in small quantities just enough 
to meet his immediate requirements. These 
two factors are the most powerful elements 
‘n that phenomena of prudent buying 
which is a feature of the business situation 
now and has been for two or three years. 


Evection Witruout Errect 


When President Coolidge was elected 
last November a wave of enthusiasm 
swept through business circles irrespective 
of party affiliations or prejudices. Business 
did improve; but purchasing methods 
were unchanged. Despite this enthusiasm 
the same old tendency to buy from hand- 
to-mouth persisted. Even at the peak of 
industrial activity last winter the United 
States Steel Corporation was unable to 
build up a backlog of orders on hand 
equal to the average for any year since 
1915. In fact its unfilled orders at the 
peak last spring was less than the average 


for each month of 1913, a year that can- 
not by any reasoning be called prosperous. 
Consumers merely refused to buy ahead. 
They were confident that whenever they 
needed steel it could be obtained, fully 
aware of the fact that a big productive 
capacity has been built up during the past 
decade fully ccmpetent to meet all possi- 
ble requirements. In the textile industry 
it is a common saying that the mills of 
this country are equipped with sufficient 
productive capacity to produce in seven 
months a year’s normal consumption of 
goods. In the bituminous coal industry 
it is estimated that the producing capacity 
is 30 to 50 per cent in excess of normal 
requirements. These are not conditions 
that cause apprehension on the part of 
buyers over the prospect of filling their 
requirements. They are not conditions 
that favor rising prices for commodities. 
Accordingly the hand-to-mcuth policy 
has been the prudent one and is likely to 
be followed until something occurs to 
change this opinion radically. 

That competition is becoming keener 
goes without saying. The natural result 
of such competition is a narrowing of the 
margin of profit in business. But if the 
picture appears to be somewhat un- 
promising it is well to bear in mind that 
the hand-to-mouth methods have dis- 
tinct advantages. They tend to keep 
production and distribution of goods 
closely parallel to the consumption of 
goods. The aggregate consumption of the 
110,000,000 people in this country does not 
fluctuate materially from year to year. A 
careful study by a competent authority 
not long ago yielded the information that 
the fluctuation in consumption in the 
United States in prosperity and in de- 
pression was rarely more than 5 per cent 
from a line that may be called normal. 
But the seasonal fluctuations are quite 
pronounced. Normally the Christmas and 
Easter holidays bring a pronounced ex- 
pansicn in retail trade. Ordinarily the 
summer months are quiet in most lines. 
This seasonal fluctuation has been pro- 
ncunced in the past two or three years, 
but the cyclical trend, as it was understood 
up to 1921, has been gradually flattened 
out. If business has failed to boom this 
year, failed to measure up to the ideas of 
prosperity a few years ago, it nevertheless 
is also true that depressions lately have 
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Pages from our Partial Payment 
Book, containing 32 Pages of 
Financial Charts, etc. 
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Your Money: Its Real Safety and 
Earning Power 


YOU invest money for income or to these are points that you are bound to 
accumulate a certain sum for future consider in your investment plans. For 


needs. Isn’t it well to consider the invest- whether you have thousands to invest or 
ment situation as it is today? only hundreds — you do want safety and a 

For some years past First Mortgage Real liberal interest return. Forman Real 
Estate Bonds have been steadily growing Estate Bonds give you both. For two score 
in popularity among all classes of investors. years Forman Bonds have stood the test. 


In the year of 1919 investments in real In all that time no Forman investor has 
estate bonds totaled $60,000,000. In 1923 lost a dollar in either principal or interest. 
it reached 480,000,000. An eight-fold Our book ‘‘How to Select Safe Bonds” 
increase in five years? Why? For the _ now in its third edition should be in your 
simple reason that real estate bonds offer possession. And if you are interested in 
investors a combination that is hard to find; knowing how hundreds of Forman clients 
namely, safety and a liberal rate of interest. are building fortunes through systematic 

Only a short time ago a leading financier investment in Forman bonds on the partial 
said, “I doubt if we will ever have better payment plan we have a most interesting 
investments than real estate bonds well booklet for you. Merely check the coupon 
placed on improved real estate in our grow- below. Or send a postal or letter. No 
ing centers of population.” As an investor obligation whatever. 


GEORGE M. FORMAN & COMPANY 


First Mortgage Real Estate Bonds 


105 W. Monroe St., Dept. A-1476, Chicago 100 E. 42nd St., New York City 
Metropolitan Bank Bldg., Minneapolis 


40 Years Without Loss to a Customer 
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| GEORGE M. FORMAN AND COMPANY, 
Dept. A-1476, 105 W. Monroe Street 


Firs t Mort gege I Chicago, Ilinois 
Real Estate | [i Rooliet “How to Select Safe Bonds." 
Gold Bonds siete 7 os 
Send this Request Blank for p ahem a 
Your Copy City aes i State acvew 
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not been so severe as they used to be, and 
there is a reasonable assurance that they 
will not be so long as buyers are cautious 
in season and out. 


Less CapiTaL REQUIRED 


From the standpoint of the investor 
this new economic change should be 
clearly borne in mind. If merchants are 
carrying less goods on their shelves they 
are also borrowing less against their in- 
ventories from the banks. Business con- 
ducted on the hand-to-mouth basis re- 
quires less capital. There is little doubt 
that the gradual downward tendency in 
interest rates since the war has been due 
largely to this change in purchasing poli- 
cies. Liquidation of the war debts doubt- 
less has been a collateral factor making 
for lower money rates, but to a great 
extent this has been offset by the huge 
volume of capital that is being exported. 
Broadly speaking, the tendency of money 
rates appears to be downward, and fluc- 
tuations are likely to be mainly of the 
seasonal order unless the business men of 
this country are finally stampeded away 
from their present buying habits by fears 
of rising prices or inability to secure 
prompt delivery of goods. 

These are conditions that favor the 
investor in funded securities, — bonds, 
and corporation notes. The swing in 
funded security prices since the war has 
been markedly downward. To consider 
only United States Government bonds: 
Four or five years ago Liberty bonds, 
now commonly conceded to be the world’s 
premier investment, as highly regarded 
in the world’s markets as were British 
consols or French rentes before the war, 
could have been purchased in the open 
market at prices to yield approximately 
6 per cent. All issues of Liberty bonds are 
now selling to yield less than 4 per cent, 
which means that they are well above 
par. The trend is very similar to that after 
the Civil War, when for thirty years or 
more the Government was in a position 
to refund each issue of maturing bonds 
at a lower interest rate. During the Civil 
War the Government issued bonds bearing 
coupons of 7.3 per cent; in 1894, a year of 
financial depression, the United States 
Treasury was able to issue $100,000,000 
of ten year 5 per cent bonds at 117. The 
$162,000,000 of 4 per cent bonds issued 


in 1895 and 1896 sold at 104.49 and 111.16 
respectively. The Panama 3s were sold 
at an average price of 102.58, and the 
Panama 2s at a range between 102.43 
and 104.43. Irrespective of the probability 
that future issues of Treasury bonds and 
notes will not carry any circulation privi- 
lege which would induce banks to pay 
a higher market price for them than 
private investors, the chances are that 
in years to come the United States Gov- 
ernment will be selling its securities on 
just as favorable a basis as it did in the 
middle gos. Government bonds are the 
underlying strata of the entire bond 
market. Fluctuations in these issues 
dominate to a great extent the fluctua- 
tions in corporation bonds, although they 
almost invariably sell on a lower income 
basis. As the outlook shapes up now, 
therefore, conditions appear to favor 
strongly the investment of funds in long 
termed bonds entirely apart from any 
consideration of seasonal fluctuations that 
may occur in the next few months. 

For the investor in stocks for income 
and for permanent investment the situa- 
tion is one that calls for considerable care 
in the selection of issues. In a process of 
industrial adjustment, which resolves 
down to a survival of the fittest, stocks 
of those corporations which are leaders in 
their industries and which have demonstra- 
ted their ability tostand up under adversity 
are naturally likely to be favored. In the 
automobile industry six companies pro- 
duce 88 per cent of the cars manu- 
factured, the remainder of the output 
being divided between sixty or seventy 
different concerns. Many of these will 
doubtless stand up on quality or on some 
special features, but unless these attri- 
butes are clearly demonstrated the ma- 
jority of them will not favor attention by 
investors considering a permanent invest- 
ment. The major industries in this country 
are well able to withstand foreign com- 
petition. Large scale production methods 
and the use of labor saving devices offset 
most of the advantages cheap foreign 
labor possesses, and there is no point in 
losing faith in their permanent future; 
but it is equally important to recognize 
that business profits of the future are 
likely to require more than the usual 
amount of business acumen and foresight 
and intelligence and energy. 
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